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FOREWORD 

*¥T7B'J?iV Polybim {xxx% 3) tells ns of the international games 
which A'liiiochus Epiphanes instituted at Daphne {b.c. 

■ 165), as a rival aMradiofi to the Macedonian games of Aemilins 
PuuluS) the Roman pro-consul, he enters into details regarding 
the picturesque procession of thousands of warriors armed in 
Roman fashion, and of thousands of Mysians, Cilicians, Thrac- 
iafis, and Gulati {Cells), and goes on to say : 

The number of images of gods it is impossible to tell 
completely ; for the images of every god or demi-god or hero 
accepted by mankind' were carried there, some gilded, and others 
adorned with goM-embroidered robes, and the m 3 rtiis belonging 
to each, according to accepted tradition, were represented by 
the most costly symbols/’^ 

The method which 1 have adopted in this volume in dealing 
with a nmnber of ancient and widely-distributed symbols, seems 
not only to be justified but actually called for by Polybiuses explicit 
statement which connects symbols with myths and with the gods. 
Oons&juenily, 1 have not assumed that the swastika, the spiral, 
etc., were, even to begin with, entirely meaningless, and that they 
should be regarded, as some incline to regard them, merely as 
manifestations of the instinct to decorate alleged to be a 
characteristic of man in his savage state Instead of accepting 
so hazardous a view, and indulging in theories regarding mental 
processes {of which so little is rmlly known), and regarding 
art motifs '' {as if the ancient peoples had no '' Imk motifs 
I have made search for texts, for myths and for customs which 
throw light on the problems presented by outstanding designs 
greatly favoured from an early period by various peoples and 
over wide areas. 

It would appear, when consideration is given to the mental 
habits of the peoples who favoured cerUiin persisting designs, that 
we shouM first endeavour to understand an ancient art before 
undertaking to arialyse it on purely aesthetic grounds — that we 
should begin taith the sources of inspiration rather than with the 
^ E* Shackburgh's translation. • ■■ 
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skill displayed in execution. In this connexion^ it cannot be 
overlooked that all the great amient arts were roofed in religmas 
and magko-reUgiom beliefs. Tim-- art, movements of irmimt 
Egypt and ancient Babylonia, for msiance, were inspired and 
promoted by the priests, amd cannot be understood unthoni reference 
to the religions systems of those -pioneer cmMzaikms.. Ewem 
battle-scenes had their religiom bearmg.for victory was given by 
the gods. The arts of lesser peoples may mi, as are those of 
Egypt and Babylonia, be rend-ered articulate in mrying degrees 
by surviving texts, but there a7*e -many myths ami customs which 
of themselves, or when tnewed in the light of comparative 
evidence, provide data to emphasize^ that what some call an art 
motif '' was, after alL really a luck motif '' (a magko-redigious 
symbol), and, further, that we are not fust ified in insisting on the 

Art for Ards sake ” theory even tvJmi no direct evidence is 
mailable to show whether or not the simplest design had originally 
a meaning. Two short horizontal lines on the forehead of a 
Chinese tiger in jade tvere sufficient to hulkate, to the amietd 
Chinese, that the animal teas the divinity of the West, If that 
were not known, the Imes in cfuestion would, no doubt, be referred 
to by some as ornamental After all, the Chrisimn cross is m 
very simple ” design. Yet it means much to Chrisimns. 

IFAew %m undertake the mvestigaiion of the varmis customs 
and the associated beliefs of “ early man we fiml fhai, as 
Professor Bremfed so finely says in eonnexion with ike Pynrmnl 
Texts of amient Egypt, they vaguely disclose to us a ranished 
world of thought mid speech It is difficult to believe that mrhj 
man, whose burial ensimns were expressions of his beliefs regarding 
hutmn destiny, and tvhose other ensfotns were similarly itmfsted 
with meaning, produced art objects and designs which were 
entirely meaningless to hnn, especially when we find that he 
considered it necessary to place them beside, or upon, the demh 
It is, further, difficult to believe, in the light of such evidence as is 
available, that a few “ art motifs were repeated for hug centuries, 
and disseminated over wide areas, simply because early mmi'^s 
msthetic seme hungered for expression. If the miheftc sense 
really made so insistence mul inemtmbh an aj)peal, why, it may 
be asked, did it ignore many forms of natural beauty, a?id remaiu 
content instead to draw eonstmi refreshment frmn an exceedingly 
limited stock of sterile and arbitrary designs ? 
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Anoiher phase of the problem emerges when we find the same 
or similar desig?is in various parts of the worlds either as 
archmological relics of high civilizations, or still existwg among 
'' bachward peoples It is frequently asserted in this connexion 
that a pjarticular design, which is found to hare a definite 
significance in one part of the world, has, or had not nece^ssarily 
the same meanmg in another. But those who a.rgtie in this 
fashion must be reminded that the whole symbols problem cannot 
he disposed of by urging a hypothesis based on the isolated or 
partial evidence afforded by a single symbol. It is necessary, 
where such is possible, that all the available evidence regarding 
each individual symbol should be collected and examined ; that a 
symbol sJioidd- be studied in its chronological aspect irrespective 
of tvhat particular phase of material culture it may be found to 
be associated with in recent, or comparatively recent, times ; and 
that records should be made of the variations of form it may have 
been given in a single area, as well as in widely-separated areas. 
The simplest forms, as we find insome instances, are not necessarily 
the oldest forms. Crude Christian crosses, for instance, are to be 
semi incised m some Scottish caves, but they are not, of course, the 
oldest cross symbols that have survived ; nor do they really of 
themselves afford aviy indica tion as to where Christianity had origin. 

A nother point to be boime in mind, when dealing with the 
migration of symbols, is that the religious system tvhich a symbol 
originally represented^ may have acquired, after importation into 
a particular area, some degree of “ local colour The Christian 
cross worn as a talisman by a half-converted^ African native, does 
not mean to him all that it means to a cultured European or 
American theologian. Indeed, the cross may mean much to the 
native regarding which the American or European theologian 
knows little or Clothing and, perhaps, cares less. Thus the same 
particular symbol, representing a definite religious system, may 
in our own day, at once mean the same thing avid different things 
in separate areas. No doubt, in ancient times, an imported 
element of culture, represented by a particular symbol, was often 
similarly blended with the elements of a local religious system, 
with the result that the symbol is found to have acquired a wider 
or more complex significame than it possessed in the area of origin. ■ 
At 'the same time," the symbol in question may have always 
retained a degree of its fundamental meaning. 
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The matter is really one for invest iyai km. No single rule 
can be applied in connexion with the symMs problem as a whole. 
Although in some areas a symbol may have acriuired new meanings, 
or vag-m secondary meanings, certain far-carried symbols, as is 
shown in this volume, have retained much of their original 
significance in different parts of the world. 

Symbols like the spiral and swastika can be traced either to 
their periods or areas of origin. The first jneniioned is vn- 
dovbtedly of greatest antiquity. Its introduction and diffusioii 
in PakeoUtkic times appears to have been dmcilyduetolhemagico- 
religious use of whorled shells. The Greek and Ixitin word 
helix, applied to the STmil-shell, to coital wire, to the external part 
of the ear and to a species of ivy ivkkh grows in spiral form, and 
the Latin word heliee, tohich signified “ a winding ”, was 
also applied to the “ Great Bear ” (Ursa major) constellation, 
emphasize of themselves how complex the inherited and widely- 
diffused spiral symbolism formerly tms. Indeed, the spiral, as 
the evidence reviewed in this volume serves to indicate, played a 
prominent and even a fundamental jHirt in certain ancient 
religious systems. It brought about arbitrary msociations. 
Climbing plants, which grow in spiral form, were amnecled ivith 
whorled shells, with the octopus which curves its fmtacks, %Hth 
the coiling serpent, with whirlwinds, with whirlpools, and tvith 
waterspouis. The spiral gusts or whirlwinds were "carriers” of 
gods and other supernatural beings, became they were " life- 
givers ” which caused the birth of the year, and therefore ensured 
the food supply and promoted health, longevity, ek.. Dragons 
and "makaras” were likewise "carriers” of gods, and of 
kings (“ sons of the sun ”), and of ghosts, because they were 
products and expressions of a group of complex beliefs similar 
to that symbolized by the whirlwind spiral. But the dragon and 
“ makara ” were mi merely complex manifestations of the group 
of ideas connected with the “ air of life ” — the whirlwind. The 
, dragon was a “ thunderer In Asia the ihmuler god, in human , 
animal or reptile form, caused the “ birth ” of the year by bringing 
fertilizing and nourishing rain. He was, however, closely 
associated with the wind god, or a group of wind gods, as uvs, for 
instance, the Hindu Indra with Vayu, and also with Rudra, and 
with the Rvdtas and Manits. The spiral, as a ” life-giver ”, 
was thm a symbol of the thunder-god, as well as of the whirlwind 
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gmL Both in CMnu f^ml Jmjmn, m is the spiral urns at 

once the ikmider roll ” and the tlmgom-mU {(im whirlwind). 

It symbolized ike energy of which the god was a fnanifeskition, 
and it symbolized ike onisiamlmg atiributm of ihai Ufe-ghing, 
fooi-prodiicing god. The dragon's Ufe-git4ng, hmlih-profmimg 
pearl teas, we am informed, an "Amending sjnral which had 
been spit out by the ascenfling, mfdre dragon ; a "'flu! spiral 
was fke dragon itself (iii rejmse), Whirlfmoh were earned by 
dragonsami drarpns lived inwhirlpmds. The Chinese ieMsareqn He 
explki! in iheseconnexions. China acquired mmh from Iniispnd^/ 
nice India, from Iran, which ums heavily indebted to Babylonia, 
the dragan-gml had an intimate connexion with the ekmenkl ' 
he was logically connected with the heavenly Imlies tvMeh appeared^ 
to early scientists with limlied knowledge, to control the elements 
ami the seasons ; and, in China, we find the spiral as ri symbol 
of the sun and moon ami iniimaiely msocmied with the 
** Ormi Bmr ” (tJim Major) consiellaiion , the amient Chinese 
“ elm riot of the chkf god of ike Universe. Like the whirlwind 
and the ** nmkara this stellar chariot ” was a ** carrier'* of 
a deify. Ai the same time H wm a ** heliee ** {Gr, 

The spiral ihmry may be said, indeed, to hme haunted tM 
mimls of the curly sedenikis ami philosophers, until Epimfm 
fegmifd the “ Vortex of atoms famured by the great Bemmriim, 
Bid. the sdenikk of Malay do mf ridicule that theory, as did 
mrMin clmskal writers, for discovery has been fnade of ** spiral 
nebulae Neither Detmeritm, nor hk ** nmsMr " Leucippus, how- 

emr, possessed any except mml or exclusive mfronmnml knowledge 
M Justify their Variex theory, which was rmUy rooted in ancient 
spiral symbolism— in inker ital lore regarding Celestial wMrlwiruis // 
ami whirlpools, ami the whirlwM-whirlpool lore was originally 
‘ con necimi with whorled-shell symlmlism. J[?i interesting poetic mr- 
viva I of shell symbolism is Banfe'sspiraksImpedJnferno — a ** aheU 
cam ”, a “ mnni hole ”, with a history rooted in PaheoUtfm times. 

The smisiika, which was assoeiaied with iM spiral in many 
arms, appmrs, m is shoum, to have been introduced some time 
after the dkwmry of agrietdime and the fixing of the cardiml 
\ points. Its demiop'jmnt from the eqmkUmbed' a^oss of the early 
1 marimra, mcluding those who settled in Crde^ apparently Mok 
' place when it wm observed that the remhnng Great Bmr ” 
constellation indicaim the semom, pointii^, with its tail 
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easfmnrd in southward m summer, wesluyirtl in auinmf^ 

and pmrihumrd in mmier. 

As a erms of fJm mrditml pomis, the sitmtikn appears to fnipe 
been originMllp a symbol of ike world under the (iimrdkinship und 
emfrol of the smson-ruUng gmU of ilm four eanilpud prdnis. ii 
siilL as is shown, reimns ilmi rngnifiemwe ammuj Asian AlosUms, 
the fjods kfwing hem supplanted by an(f(ds, Afi(r the simstika 
tms, like the sim/der cross, the four horns, ike fmp* pillars, ift,, 
bikeji oiw % the solar cult, it beenme in rrrifiin a reus pnainly a 
sipuhol of dieipiity. find as such was usef!. as wi're somt oih(r 
symbols, to emplmsise in its own pariieulfir Inarimj, the saertd 
eJmracter and the attributes of miain imaaes and euli animfils, 
ITe find fhit the swastika was used at Troy t^onifiimf's ffs a symbol 
of the four gmls of the cardinal poinis^ someiirm's as a symbrd of 
one of these gods, and sometimes as a symbol of the sun as ruler 
of dll the gofis, Xof the hmt interesting of the surrirlng simsfika 
symbols is ike Xambo (Red Indian) ** whirling logs -an CffUfil 
lipnhed cross, with gtnls perched on mth point, giring it ti swastika 
form (see frontispiece). This cross is kiyd rerfdcimj in a 
''whirlpool lakcA' which is situated in ihe north Aim norih 11/ 
ike sky. The spiral and steastika were apparenity definildy 
cfmmcied with the r^colmtig ‘‘ Great Bear (Ursn Mrijor) 
mrisifUaiion in. the New World as in the GM, 

The '' mr symbols^', as is shown, link with ike spiral as the 
spiral links with the swmtika, Tkiir most infimaic eoiinfj:imis, 
hommr, are with the wkwrled- shell and the snn, tine of the^ 
by-products of the urhiirary msockfirm (f the eardidi^r ami the 
smi, is the funfmtic idm of birth from the ear, OrlgimiUy ike 
shell was a symbol of birth, being a birthaissisiiruj amukt, Thai 
may be why the spiral bemme a symbol (f ike birih of ike ymr, 
and why imporimwe was attached to whirlpools and whirlirimls 
regarding wJmh mmh suggeMim lore is procblcd in this ndumr. 

,^She murmsiring shell urns apparently sujpmsal /n gim birth to 
wiml~!ke tMrlwiml — ami to be Cimnecied with iruitr and 
especmily the Ufe-gimng 'whirl pooL Life, it was comricid hfgo'u 
to be in a whirlpool on the waste of waters whieh rotfnd ike 
mUire tmivefse before 

the heMvens ami (urik 
Sme out of CMos, 

The first whirlwiml was ike came of ike Jits! whirl ptnH, or ** wuiar 
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/i wm ihc “ nit of life ^'~the brmth of the crexifive 

word ”, T/it “ mt ” (kelLr) of (Ihms hmrd fke word '' and 
retpJnf! fht hreaik — f/ie word ” and breath being om. That 
w(m etidenflg wkg the. uurknt Egyptians believed that the air 
of life ” tnfem ike right ear ami “ the air of death ” the left ear ; 
Imi ilmf ,d range eomwpf muM mi have possibly emerged nntil 
(ifier righfT' and lefid'" hud assumed a dtjimfe significmtce 
in eoiuiesion with ihe eurdinal points. Thus, as is found, the 
symhilism of the ithnrkd murmuring shell — the first mPural 
spiral which uHrurtefi early man's often i ion— became exceedingly 
complex and proftmiid in the course of time, and even before 
DeMocfifiis ennnfeied the whirlwind spiral witk ike Atomic theory. 

The cur symkds ttere rmi products . of “ savagery ” ; they 
appear rather to he rdks of ike doclrines forrimlated by (he thinkers 
mid ieuckers of eendy civilizniion. In ancient, as m modern 
iim€A. ike Jew iaughi, the many were insiniefed ; the few thought, 
the many hdiemt : the few M, the many followed ; progressive 
peoples deirhped ideas and baekurml ” peoples aegnired them. 

The frm symbols, when considered in connexion with texts, 
folkdH'iiifs. eusknns, He., arefouml to be less a mystery than used 
to be thought, am! mure ilm result of intelligent observatim and 
specukiioH thuu of the injluence of mtural laws supposed by 
80wm to govern the workings'' of Ike human mind, so us to 
produce similar groups of complex ideas at similar stages of 
menial dmehpmeni at different periods and in different parts of 
the world. Oidmj to the persistence and cultural influence of 
spiral symbolism, m developed in centres of emUzation, “ twisted 
trees " and those pkmis that during growth climb supports in 
spiral f mil iorh hecruim sacred to agricuUtirisfs and horHcwlturists. 
The arbitrary imockdmi of sacred, milk-yklding cult animals 
with sacr&l irem. was effecMl after it had been found that the fig 
am! other trees yield m milkdike fluid. Evidence is provided in 
this connexion to ^dmw why the sacred milk-yieMing tree waS:, 
tiliim/iiely placed in the Paradise of the shy world Trees' 
ifmt, like the vine, yieU a watery fluid — water of life " — were 
likewise intesied unih smiciiiy, and so were ''fire-yielding trees, 
ike imiys of ichkh were used to prmiuce what is referred to in 
Gaelic as friction fire 

Throughout this tmlnme I hme given selections from the 
mmlabk evideme so as to msist students to solve some of the 


prMem which arue. It will be found thd the m-mllfd “ mnpk 
symhoh ”, like the swastika and spirah do mif. < rni nnumg 
“ backward peoples express inerehj ‘‘ simjde idtoM ” ronncttrd 
with ordinary, everyday experiences, but ralhn hhjhhj complex 
beliefs, ickich have a history, ami appear to have been acquired 
from ancient centres of civilization . Thi view that tin Polyur-dan , 
%vho tattooed a spiral on his face, was movid b> da sa in r/.spor/se 
to the appeal of his msfheiic sense, is one which is exffrdtnyly 
diffcuU to accept. There mtisf have surely hem a fnndnmrntnl 
psychological motive for this ddiberaUi act of facial disjiijuri'tiuail. 
We seem to meet with that motive when we find that a Pt)b/)ie.^ian 
of the “sky cult” believed, as did the Polynesia h of the Under- 
world cult, that after death a goddess exnniinul and picked fff 
tattoo marks. The Polynesian who favoured the ■'ipiral symM 
ascended to the “sky world" on a whirlwind. But before 
ascending to the sky, the Polynesian ghost had to travel to the 
homeland of his race, which wa,'* supposed la be situatfd in the 
centre {navel) of the ti'orld. The. Polynrsian of the I 'mh ruutrld 
evU went in die same direction, but, in accordance with the iaitm 
scheme of Ms cull, he descended to his own particular V ndmmrhl 
paradise. It is apparent, therefore, that the. cmnplr,i‘ beliefs 
of Polynesia cannot be accurately desigmiied as “ prim it ire ", 
Much appears to have been inherited from the ancient ririlizalmns 
with whkh the ancestors of the sm-faring Polynesians uvre 
originally in direct touch. It may not, therefore be, after all, 
merely a coincidence that the banyan tree is sacred in Polynesia as 
in India. The banyan teas imported by man into Polynesia, u 
was the Indonesian coco-nut into India on the one hand and into 
gwe-Golnmbian America on the other. 

Those anthropologists who reject the diffusion theory favour the 
iheary of the independent origin of similar groups of comple-irs 
in different parts of the world, and insist on the essential “ psychic, 
unity ” of all mankind. The reader mmt decide, after paiktd 
investigaiion, whether tee really possess sufficient knowledge of 
“ the workings ” of the human mind to justify accepkince of thi>i 
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Section I 


The Abba op Origii? 


Swastika as a “ luck symbol ” — Meaning of “ luck ” — Various readings 
of symbol — Problem of Distribution — Not found in Ancient 
o*” Ancient Mesopotamia — I^ate introduction into Africa 
— Hittite and Phiwgian swastikas— Found in Cyprus and Troy 
— On Mrly Elamite pottery — Swastika as a Christian cross — As 
a Celtic goddess symbol — Survivals in modern Europe — Aryan 
origin theory— Migrations of swastika— Egyptian “ Winged 
Disc ” and swastika — Distribution of swastika in America — The 
Octopus and swastika. 


N O symbol has of recent years aronsed more interest among 
stndents of antiquities in both hemispheres than that 
which by general consent is referred to by its ancient Sanskrit 
name of swastika — formerly spelled “ suastika ” and 
“ svastica ”, or “svastika This word is in both its ancient 
and modem sense roughly the equivalent nf “ good luck ” in 
a religious or magico-religious connexion. The meaning of 
“ luck ” is somewhat vague in our day. It is something we 
half believe in even against our better judgment — something 
distantly related to faith and the conception of destiny, but, 
when closely examined, foimd to be disreputable and more 
akin to gross superatition, and, therefore, manifestly a survival 
of pagan modes of thought. To our ancestors whose religious 
and magico-religious concepts still linger tardily in folk customs 
and beliefs, perpetuated by some quite seriously, and by others 
with half-amused tolerance, luck stood for nearly everything 
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2 THE MIGRATION OF SYMBOLS 

mankind desired in this world and the nest — ^health, wealth* 
prosperity, protection, love, friendship, pleasure, happiness, 
long life, success in all undertakings, etc. 

Various theories have been advanced from time to time to 
explain the swastika as a pagan symbol, and archseologists 
and others have devoted attention to the problem of discovering 
its area of origin, while some incline to the view that it 
appeared spontaneously in different parts of the world. It has 
been referred to as a phallic symbol, a symbol of the female 
' principle, a symbol of conception and birth, an ancient trade 
mark, a mere ornament, a symbol of fire, a symbol of lightning, 
a thunderbolt, a symbol of water, an astronomical symbol, a 
symbol of the four castes of India, a religious or military 
standard or flag, a bird in flight, a representation of the 
argonaut or octopus, a cross (as in the French terms “ croix 
gamm6e ” and “ gammadion ” — the cross of four “ gammas ”) 
as a " fylfot ” (a Teutonic compound meaning “ many 
footed ”) etc. The various forma of the swastika shown on 
Plate I have been selected from widely separated areas, but 
several of the different specimens may be found in a single 
area and even on a single artifact, sometimes in association 
with other symbols. 

^ The swastika is of considerable antiquity in Elam (south- 
• western Persia), in Asia Minor, and in the Aegean and 
Danubian “ culture areas ” of the archaeologists. It appeared 
comparatively early in Central, Western and Korthem Europe, 
as well as in India, where it became an auspicious and greatly 
favoured symbol among the Buddhists, Jains and worshippers 
of Vishnu ; in China and Japan it was similarly favoured ; 
while it was widely distributed in pre-Columbian America. 
There is, however, no trace of the swastika proper in Egypt 
during either pre-dynastic or dynastic times. It was intro- 
duced into that country a few centuries before the Christian 
era, and it reached Algeria, Ashantee, etc. somewhat later. 
Neither the Sumerians nor Babylonians made use of it in 
lower Mesopotamia. Nor did it appeal to the Assyrians in 
the North. Professor Sayce wrote regarding it in 1888^ : 

The dresses of cloth and linen with which the Jffittites 
clothed themselves were dyed with various colours, and were 

, ^ Th& Hiuiim : TH Btorp of a ]^orgomn Empire* LoBdon. p. 142 . 
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SwAsi^iKA Stmboils 

I and II Left-hand and right-hand swastikas ; 

" III and IV, from India ; 

V from necropolis of Koban, Cancasns ; 

VI Circassian brand for horses and on Greek vases ; 
VII from bronze pin-head, Caucasns; 

VIII widespread form in Old and Hew Worlds ; 

^ IX from Asia Minor and Greek vases ; 

■ ■■ .:X' ■ from ' China ; 

XI from North American shell disc (after T* Wilson); 
XII from Ancient Hindu coin ; 

XIII North American Indian (after T. Wilson) ; 

XIV North American Indian (after T. Wilson) ; 

XV from Greek vases. 
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THE SWASTIKA 

ornamented with fringes and rich designs. That of the priest 
of Ibreez is especially worthy of study. Among the patterns 
with which it is adorned are the same square ornament as is 
met with on the tomb of the Phrygian King Midas, and the 
curious symbol usually known as the “ swastika ”, which 
has become so famous since the excavations of General 
di Cesnolla in Cyprus, and of Dr. Sehliemann at Troy. The 
symbol recurs times without number on the pre-historic 
pottery of Cyprus and the Trojan plain ; but no trace of it 
has ever yet been found in Egypt, in Assyria, or in Babylonia. 
Alone among the remains of the civilized nations of the ancient 
East the rock sculpture of Ibreez displays it on the robe of a 
Lykaonian priest. Was it an invention of the Hittite people, 
communicated by them to the rude tribes of Asia Minor* 
along with the other elements of a cultured life, or was it of 
barbarous origin, adopted by the Hittites from the earlier 
population of the West ? 

About a quarter of a centoy after these words were written, 
Edmund Pettier found the swastika on a painted vase at 
Susa, which he regards as proto-Elamite of the earliest period.^ 
Although essentially a Pagan symbol, the swastika was 
adopted, with other pre-Christian symbols, by the early 
Christians, and freely used by them in the catacombs at Rome. 
Forms of it are associated with Christian symbols in Irish 
manuscripts and on the sculptured stones of Scotland, but 
both in Ireland and Scotland it was known in pre-Christian 
times, and had evidently as elsewhere, a religious or magico- 
religious significance. Its use in Europe generally has long 
since died out, except where it is favoured for business purposes 
or in art, but in Ireland and the Western Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland a form of it is still being woven in straw 
at harvest time, or in rushes in spring, and associated with 
St. Bride, a famous lady who was the first nun in Ireland 
but whose memory has been confused with that of the old 
Pagan goddess Bride or Brigit, the mother goddess of the 
ancient Celtic tribe of the Brigantes. 

Martin, in his Western Isles/ tells that on “ Bride’s day ’’ 
(February 1st, old style). 

The mistress and servants of each family take a sheaf of 
oats and dress it up in woman’s apparel, put it in a large 

en Persee. T. Xin. Bech. ArohtoL, S« eerie, 

1912^ Flat© XLI, Fig, 3, 
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basket, and lay a wooden clnb by it, and this they call Briid'.s 
Bed ; and then the mistress and servants cry three times, 
“ Briid is come, Briid is welcome 

Campbell of Tiree records the survival of this ceremony in 
the nineteenth century. He was informed : 

On St. Bride’s Day a bed of birch twigs wa.s made by the 
women, and that th% then cried at the door, " Brid(‘, Bride 
come in, your bed is ready 

The “ Bride baby ” is still, in some parts of Ireland and 
Scotland, the “Harvest baby”, and made in forms similar 
to figure 1 , W'luch is an exact copy of 
i ^ one used a few years ago. Tliis 

survival into our own generation of 
an ancient symbol connected with the 
■ agricultural mode of life, is of very 
special interest. 

Elsewhere in Europe the modern use 
Jm swastika appears to be confined 

^ to Iceland, Lapland and Finland. 

^ According to Dr, Ha-ddon, Cambridge, 

“ babv ” authorities Karl Blind 

and J. A. HJaltaliii, the swastika was 
regarded until recently in Iceland as a “ magic sign, but with 
an obscured or corrupted meaning.”^ 

In his scholarly monograph on the swastika, ■'’ Mr. Thomas 
Wilson refers to the use of the swastika on modern household 

and domestic utensils 
yl/\ ../’x from Lapland. Figure 

I lx f."*-* 2 , which is from a 

r ' l ^ -111 1 ii \_^ chum, has been referred 

b— X X"'* ^ to as a “thunderbolt”, 

\yV “ manifestly in 

Eca. 2 . “ T.AT» T.A>jn swASTEci ” place a symbol 

of the four cardinal 
points. The arrow-head projections suggest a connexion 
with thunder and rain. It should be compared with the 
so-called “ Celtic Knot ” similarly formed from the swastika, 

’ Witch&rajt and Second Sight in the SaMiah Highlands. Glasgow and 

London, 1002, p. 248, 

^ A. 0. Haddon, Emintion in Ah. London, 1805. 

® AnnmH Bepori of Smii)mQmmi InmUme, Washington, 1808, pp, 965, 6. 
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the points, however, being connected with curved instead 
of straight lines {figure 3). 



'' \ 




Fid', .3, “ C/EX.TIC Knot- **■ Swastika 

In India, the swastika is a living symbol, and retains a 
haunting sanctity and auspiciousness. It is supposed to assist 
birth, like the spiral which is dealt with in this connexion in 
the next chapter. The Buddhists, as stated, took over the 
swastika, and it is a prominent symbol on the famous footprints 
of Buddha (figure 4), where it is associated with other symbols. 
It still survives in Tibet (figure 5). The Moslems perpetuate 
its use. An Indian Jain form of the swastika may here be 

given (figure 6). The 
curved limbs, like the 
Tibetan form, suggest 
a lunar connexion. 

A theory which found 
favour for a time was 
that the swastika had 
origin in the “ Iranian 
homeland ” of our 
“ Ayran forefathers. ” 

Dr. Schliemann^ drew 
attention to the inter- 
esting fact that the 
equal-limbed cross with central circle (Plate 
IV, fig. 39), common to Troy and India, was 
also a swastika to the Sanskrit-speaking Ayro- 
Indians, and he expressed his conviction that both the 
cross and swastika were “ religious symbols of the very 
greatest importance among the early progenitors of the 
Aryan races in Bactria and in the villages of the Oxus, at a 
time when Germans, Indians, Pelasgians, Celts, Persians, 

1 Troy and Its Remains. Translation edited by P. Smith. London. 
1876, pp. 101 et seg. 
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Slavomans and Iranians still formed one nation and 
spoke one language 

Count Goblet D’Alviella* writes in this connexion : 

A first observation, made long ago, is that the ijammftdlon is 
almost the exclusive property of the Aryan mce. It is found, 
in fact, among all the peoples of the Indo-European branch, 
whilst it is completely absent among the Egy|)tian,s, the 
Chaldasans, the Assyrians, and even the Phcenicmns, although 
these latter were not very scrupulous in borrowing the orna- 
ments and symbols of their neighbours. As for the Tib<dans, 
the Chinese and the Japanese, amongst whom it is neither less 
frequent nor less venerated, it is not difficult to prove that 
it must have come to them, with Buddhism, from India . . . 

In the extreme East, the origin of the gamrmdion can be 
traced without difficulty to the swastika of India {/hid. p. 79.) 

The Count is of opinion that “ neither the Chaldeans, the 
Assyrians, the Phoenicians, nor even the Egyptians ” could 
have “ imparted the gammadim to Hindustan. There only 
remain, then, the Persians. . . . But in Persia itself the 

gfammadioM only appears as an exception. . . . Perhaps”, 

he suggests, “ we would do well to look towards the Caucasus, 
where the antique ornaments with gammadions, collected by 
M. Chantre, leads us back to a civilization closely enough 
allied, by its industrial and decorative types, to that of 
Mycenae”. 

The Count gives a table illustrating the migrations of the 
swastika in which it is traced from Troy eastward to India, 
China and Japan, and westward to Gaul, where it was earlier 
than in Germania, Scandinavia and the British Isles. Many 
centuries before the migrations took place it passed into Greece 
but it reached Etruria before it appeared in Thrace and 
Macedonia. 

The Count then writes : 

If the gammadion is found amongst none of the nations 
composmg the Egypto-Semitic group, if, amongst the Aryan 
of Persia, it never played but a secondary and oblitcratixi 
part, might it not be because the art and symbolism of the 
different nations poisess other figures which dLsehaige a 
similar function, whether as a phylactery, or else as an astro- 
nomical, or a divine symbol ? The real talismanic cross of the 

^ The Migration of Si/mMe, translation by Sir Ceoive Birdwood, 

) London, 1894, pp. 73 et seg. 








The Winged Bisk 

I Egyptian winged disc ; the globe is “ in front *’ and the wii^gs north 
and south with serpent deities of Upper and Lower Egypt. It is 
thus a cross of the cardinal points. 

II Assyrian form. 

Ill Syro-Hittit© form* 

Babylonian form. 

Polynesian form (in wood). 

Pre-Coliiiiibian Mexican form. 
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coiiiitrii^K Etretehing from Peisia to Libya is the crux ansata, 
the Key of Lite of the Egyptian monuments. As for their 
principal symbol of the sun in motion, is it not the Winged 
C'irck* ? . . , There would seem to be between these 

figures and the gnmmadion, I will not say a natural antipathy, 
blit a ^petition of the same idea*. : Where the gammadlon^ 
preiloiniiiateK, that is to say, in the whole Aryan world, except 
Persia— the Winged Circle and the ernx ansala have never 
s!ieff*edeil in i‘st4iLi dishing themselves in good earnest. . . 

In brief, the ancient wwld might be divided into two zones, 
characterizci'l, one by the presence of the gammadion^ the other 
by that of the Whiged (Tlobe as w^ell as of the enm anmia; 
and these two provinces barely j)em‘trate one onother at a few' 
jwints of the frontier, in C^’pnis, at Bhodes, in Asia Minor 
and in Libya. The former belongs to Greek civilization, the 
latter to Eg}"|>to-Iiabj- Ionian ciiitnre. 

into India, where modified forms of the w^inged disc can be 
found, the swarstika, according to the. Count, was introduced 
from Greece or Asia Minor. Its spread into Mongolia was due 
to Buddhist iiifluence. 

The swastika is found to have been widely distributed in 
thc^ New World in pre-Columbian times. Mr. Thomas Wilson 
has traced it among pre-Columbian relics in Tennessee, Ohio 
and Arkansas ; among various Bed -Indiaii tribes found 
perpetuating ancient beliefs and customs-in Nicaragua, Yucatan 
and Costa Kica, Central America ; and in Brazil and Paraguay, 
South America. Mr. \Vilsoii favours '-the view that it was 
carried from the Old World to the New^, .and writes : 

The swastika is found in America' in such widely separated 
places, among such different civilizations, as much separated 
by time as by spice, that if we had. to. -depend on the theory 
of separate inventions to explain .its introduction into America 
we must also depend upon the same theory for its introduction 
into the widely separated parts of America. . .. 

In favouring the migration theory, he says : 

The word migration has been - used by the author in an}^ 
sense that permitted the people, ..-or. any num!>er thereof,^ to 
pass from one country to another country, or from one section 
of a country to another section of the same country, by any 
means or in any numbers as they pleased or could. 

When wo remember how few were the Buddhist missionaries 
who brought about the conversion to their faith of large masses 
of the Chinese and other peoples in the Par East, it can be 
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realised that m pre-Columbian Ameriea small intrucling 
minorities may have left an impress on the intellectual life of 

the peoples of -wide' areas. 

Professor Elliot Siiiithj wlifj. is 
convinced that the s%vastika , w.as 
carried to the Hew World from the 
Old, considers that 'it was already 
a rigidly eonveiitionalked symbol 
when we first know’' it both in the 
Mediterranean and in Snsiaiiii ■ H'e 
is inclined to favour Hoiissay*S' sug- 
gestion that it w^as originally, derived 
from conventionalized representations 
of the octopus, and writes : 

Vincantt claims that the fact of the swastika having l)een in 
use by ceramic artists in Crete and Susiana many centurieH 
before the appeara'Uce of Mycenaean art- is fatal to Hoiissay's 
hypothesis. But I think it is too soon to make such an 
assumption, . . , The time is. not yet rip* for tising such 

arguiBents as VincenCs tinaily to dis|Kiseof- Houssay's octopus 
theory.^ 

340.. ■ . . 

^ 'ElUot Smith, Tk-e Evoiutmnpf ihe Drag^^ih pp, HZ' ei 
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Section II 


As THE Cross of the Cardinal Points 

Swastika as symbol — The Cross Symbol — Moslem symbol of cardinal 
points — Early man’s discovery of cardinal points — Finger-posts 
of Huntera — Azilians and the sun — Ofnet cave-burial custom — - 
The Cult of the West — Egyptian reference to Azilian custom — 
Dismemberment of Osiris — Osiris as “First of the Westerners ” 
— Rival Cult of the East — ^How Egypt reveals the cardinal points 
— Egyptian winds and the Inundation — ^Pre-dsmastic burial 
customs — Sexes connected with North and South — The Northern 
stars — Pharaoh as the Pole star — Mariners and symbols — -Sky- 
goddess and the cardinal points — ^Egyptian gods of Fom Quarters. 

No doubt can remain that in the Old and New Worlds 
the swastika was a sacred symbol and therefore a “ luck 
bringer”. “^It was one of the several designs which meant 
something to the ancient peoples who adopted it, as it does 
to the modem peoples who continue to make use of it in a 
variety of ways.j There may be uncertainty as to the precise 
area in which it assumed its most characteristic form — whether 
in Asia Minor, or in the jffigean area — ^but it does not follow 
that the swastika did not at first mean anything, and acquired 
a symbolic value long after it came into existence. From 
the outset it appears to have expressed an idea, or rather a 
group of complex ideas. Nor does it follow that these complex 
ideas had origin in the area m which the swastika first assumed 
its permanent form as a symbol. 

The French names “croix gammee ”, “croix crampon^e ”, 
“ croix pattee ” and “ croix a crochet ” convey the fundamental 
idea which its form suggests. It is essentially a cross with! 
four symbols added — one at each point. Even the simples 
equal-limbed cross was a complex symbol, because it represented 
the four cardinal points, as does an interesting form of the 
swastika in Moslem works. This Moslem swastika (figure 8) 
has a guardian angel at each cardinal point — ^the “ Recorder ” 
in the West. “ Death” in the South, the “Announcer” in the 
East and “ Life ” in the North. 
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It mast be realized at the outset, in dealing with the equal- 
limbed cross symbol, that before the early people had discovered 
the four cardinal points, a considerable advance in civilization 


NORTH IN FRONT 



SOUTH BEHIND 


Fi0. 8. Moslem Swastika 

had been effected. The apparent daily course of the sun may 
have familiarized them with the ea.st and the west — the sunrise 
point and the sunset point. But in the absence of any hint 
from nature, especially during the day time, the convenience, 
and, as it appears to modern minds, the absolute necessity of 
fixing the points we call North and Sonth, may never have 
occurred to a people whose movements were controlled mainly 
by those animals they hunted for food. 

The early trackers did not, of course, carry the compass, 
which had not been invented, and it is unlikely that they 
hunted much if at all in darkness when beasts of prey were 
prowling about in larger numbers than in daylight. When 
they followed the chase and returned to their eaves and camps, 
they were, no doubt, guided by local landmarks, or by such 
artificial signs as they were accustomed to use. Hunters who 
still perpetuate primitive habits continue to use “finger 
posts Interesting examples of these, as used by the Abnaki 
Red Indians of North America are as follows : 



Fio. 9. Ran IisTDiAN FiNOEa-PosM (after Leo Frobonius) 
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Figure A is a cbaraeteristic guide post to a camp ; figure B 
is one of temporar j character ; fignre C indicates both direction 
and distance, the upright post placed near the end of the 
branch shows that the distance is not a great one ; while 
figure D, on the other hand, indicates a considerable distance- 
Figure E has five upright posts, which indicate the nnmber of 
days occupied by the Journey taken in the direction shown by 
the long branch. 

In deep forests the hunting peoples could not have taken 
their bearings, or found their way, even although they had 
knowledge of the cardinal points. They were, however 
more keenly observant than are modem men, and could follow 
what in Gaelic stories are called the deer’s path, the rabbit’s 
path and the fox’s path”. They were accomplished trackers. 
But while they were able to detect the traces left by animals, 
they also made marks to record their own movements. One 
is reminded in this connexion of the practice referred to in 
Capt. Marryat’s delightful story, Masterrrmn Ready (Chapter 
XIV). Ready and young William undertook to cross the 
island through a forest, and were soon out of sight of the camp. 

Now, Master William, do you know,” said Ready, stopping 
after they had walked twenty yards, ” by what means we may 
find our way back again ; for you see this forest of trees is 
rather puzzling, and there is no path to guide us % ” 

” No, I am sure I cannot tell : I was thinking of the very 
same thing w^hen you spoke ; and of Tom Thumb w^ho strewed 
peas to find his w^ay back, but could not do it, because the birds 
picked them all up.” 

Well, Tom Thumb did not manage well, and we must try 
' to do better; w’-e must do as the Americans always do in 
their woods, we must blaze the trees.” 

“ Blaze them 1 w’^hat, set fire to them ? ” replied William. 

” No, no, Master William. Blaze is a term they use (why, 
I kno'w not except that there must be a term for everything) 
■when they cut a slice of the bark off the trunk of a tree, just 
with one blow of a sharp axe, as a mark to find their way back 
again. They do not blaze every tree, but about every tenth 
tree as they go along, first one to the right and then one to the 
left, w^hich is quite sufficient ; and it is very little trouble — 
they do it as they w’^alk along without stopping . 

The need for fixing the cardinal points may have been less 
pressing among ancient hunters than some modern theorists 
are inclined to suppose. It is unlikely that the hunters took 
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as much interest in the stars, and even in the sun and moon, 
as did the early agriculturists. But that they did take some 
interest in the sun is suggested by several of the Azilian 
pictographs of Western Europe. 





Fig, 10. Azilian Pictogbaphs {after Brewil) 



Further evidence in this counection is afforded by the remark- 
able Azilian burial custom in the cave of Of net, Bavaria* There 
a mixed people — ‘‘ long heads '' of Mediterranean racial tjTpe and 
'' broad heads ” from Asia Minor — cut off the heads of their 
dead, and having smeared them with red earth and '' decorated '' 
them with shell amulets, placed them facing the west* 

Earlier cave burials in Western Europe, from Aurignaoian 
to Magdalenian times, convey no suggestion of interest in, or 
knowledge of the cardinal points. The dead were usually 
deposited with their faces towards the mouth of a cave, as if 
the belief obtained that the sleeper vitalized by redeart^h 
and by amulets, would, after many days, awaken and come 
forth again. Ofnet cave entrance opens from the south-west* 
The heads facing the west may have been directed towards the 
spirit land — the Otherworld in the region of the setting sun. 
It is evident that a people who dismembered their dead did 
not expect them to awaken in the flesh and return to their 
former haunts. 

It is possible that the ancient Egyptians w^ere in touch at 
some remote period with a people who similarly dismembered 
their dead. A chapter in the Book of the Dead ends 
with these words : 


I am, I am, I live, I live, I grow, I grow, and when I shail 
awake in peace, I shall not be destmyed in my bandages. I 
shall be free of pestilence, my eye will not be corrupt^, my 
skin will not disappear. My ear will not be deaf, my head will 
mt he tahen awai^from my fmh, my tongue will not te tom out, 
my hair will not be cut off, my eyebrows will not be shaven off. 
No grievous harm shall come upon me, my body is firm, it shall 
not be destroyed. It shall not perish in this earth fomver.^ 

^ Edotiard Naville, The OM Mgpptim FuM (translation by C. C&iupbelb 
■ 3U>ndon, 1909, p, 60), 
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Tke story of the dismemberment of Osiris may have originally 
been connected with an ancient burial custom similar to that 
which archaeologists have detected in the cave of Ofnet. 

Professor Breasted, dealing with traces in the Pyramid 
Texts of pre-dynastic Egyptian belief regarding the destiny 
of the dead, writes as follows : 

The oldest (belief) doubtless is contained in that designation 
of the dead which claims ignorance as to their whereabouts and 
calls them those whose places are hidden Another ancient 
belief conceives the dead as somewhere in the distant ** west ’’ but 
this belief plays practically no part in the Pyramid Texts, and 
is discernible there only in an archaic title of the mortuary 
Anubis of Siut, who occasionally has appended to his name the 
words '' First or Lord of the Westerners’’, a designation which 
vserved as the name of an old mortuary god at Abydos, who was 
later idetitified with Osiris. . . . 

The cult of the West, however, was certainly in existence. 
Probably it was a very influential cult among the masses, 
but it was opposed by the royal solar cult of the East with 
which the Pyramid Texts are found to be mainly concerned. 
Breasted notes in this connexion : 

In one passage . . . the dead is adjured to go to the 

West in preference to the East, in order to join the Sun-god, 
but in this very passage he appears as one whose function was 
in the East. An analogous passage affirms : King Unis 
dawns anew in the East. The West is mentioned casually, 
also along with the other celestial regions where the Sun-god 
in his course finds the translated Pharaoh. It is the East 
which with constant reiteration is affirmed to be the most 
sacred of all regions, and that to which the dead King should 
face. Indeed, he is explicitly cautioned against the West. 
" Go not on those currents of the West ; those who go thither, 
they return not (again).” 

In the Pyramid Texts it may be fairly said that the old 
doctrine of the '' West ” as the permanent realm of the dead, 
a doctrine which is later so prominent, has been quite sub- 
merged by the pre-eminence of the East.^ 

. In dealing with the discovery of the four cardinal points, 
I the evidence of Egypt is of very special interest and significance. 
There Nature not only revealed by the movements of the sun 
the east and west, but by means of the Nile it forced upon the 
' early agriculturists an interest in the North and South. 

^ Development oj EeMglon and Thought in Ancient Egypt, pp. lOO-iOl. 
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Although, tho Nile curves westward below Thebes, and between 
Assuan and Abu Hammed forms a vast loop, running south- 
westward, north-westward and then gradually north-eastward, 
it flows northward in Middle and Lower Egypt. In the art 
and religious symbolism of the ancient civilization, it was 
assumed that the course of the Nile was from south to north. 
“ The river (Nile) flows north every day ” is a passage in a 
funerary papyrus.^ 

The Pharaoh was the sovereign of the “ Two Lands 
Upper or Southern Egypt and Lower or Northern Egypt. 
There were two Nile gods, named Hapi, one being usually 
coloured red and the other blue. The Southern Hapi had on 
his head a cluster of lotus flowers and the Northern Hapi had 
on his a bunch of papyrus. There was a royal crown of the 
North and one of the South, and both were combined to 
signify that the Pharaoh ruled the “ Two Lands One of the 
earliest symbols of Upper and Lower 
/( \ /f \ Egypl' double -headed cow, 

with four horns representing the four 
jllM / c^'^dina! points (figure 11). 

The winds that in Egy’pt blew with 
/ai regularity of “ trades ” also directed 

attention to the North and South. 
_ ij E During the hot season the southerly 

Two-HEiDKD*S\? winds — the blistering Khamasmn and 

dusty whirling Smnmm — cause the 
thermometer to rise so h^h that even the natives find the 
heat oppressive and stifling. Welcome relief is afforded when 
the cool wind from the north — the Etesian wind of the 
Greeks — ^begins to blow from the Mediterranean. This north 
wind was “ the air of life ” to the ancient Egj'ptians, who 
i coloured their North red, and it was welcomed on that 
account as is indicated fay many references in the texts. 
In a funerary papyrus the dead, addressing the nine deities 
cries out : 

“ May I proceed upon the course of your lake, may I be 
the companion of your servants. May I stand up to walk 
I&e those who are (alive) on earth, ifay I breathe the wind that 
ismtea from you, the north tmnd Siat ismes (from) iS’ut. May I 
imbibe the water whence ye issued, upon the brink of the lake 

1 Jotimal of Egyptian Arckosohgg, VoL IV, p. 12$, 
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of Horas, ttat my soul (bai) may be divine, my spirit (iM) 
beatified,”^ 

The North wind begins to blow after the hot South winds 
have coated every green thing with dust. Whliam Osburn 
writes regarding it : 

The first s;paptom of the termination of this most terrible 
(hot) season, is the rising of the north wind , . . blowing 

briskly, often fiercely, during the whole of the day. The foliage 
of the groves that cover Lower Egypt is soon disencumbered by 
it of the dust, and resumes its verdure. The fierce fervours 
of the sun, then at his highest ascension, are also most season- 
ably mitigated by the same powerful agency, which prevails for 
this and the three following months throughout the entire 
land of Egypt. 

A change is soon perceptible in the watem of the Nile. 
The rise of an inch or two is reported from the Niieometer 

, at Cairo ■■ . ' ■ ' 

Thus the North wind is the '' bringer ” of the inundation from 
the South. It and the Nile were the givers of new life to 
Egypt. 

That the North and South were located at an early period 
in Egypt is indicated by pre-dynastio pottery on which the 
equaHimbed cross is to be detected. Further evidence is 
afforded by pre-dynastic burial customs as the following 
extract shows : 

Well preserved dried-up bodies of the neolithic period . 
are not uncommon in Upper Egypt ; the dead were burled 
in shallow graves frequently on reed mats, with pottery and 
flint or other stone implements, lying either on one side or 
crouched up, or sitting in a squatting posture ; in ail cases they 
face the east. Ail the male bodies examined by the writer 
were lying on the right side, and ail the females on the left.^ 

The females, lying on their left sides — on their hearts — thus 
had their heads directed to the North and their feet to the 
South, while the males had their heads to the South and their 
feet to the North. Apparently one of the cardinal points was 
male and the other female. Connected with this concept 
may have been the custom referred to in Khafra^s tale in one 

^ Jourmd of Eg^^ptian Ar&hmologg, VoL IV, p. 126. 

^ Robert De Rustaljaell, Tho Light of Mggpt* Ltondou, 1909, p. 26. 
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of the old Egyptian collections. The wife of Uba-aner is 
unfaithful : 

And they brought forth the wife of Uba-aner to the north 
side, of the harem, and burnt her with fire, and Cilsit her afihe.s 
in the river.^ 

The Japanese regard the East and South as male and the 
West and North as female.^ In Japanese “medical folklore ”, 

A hiccough is driven away by applying under the knee 
a sheet of kansM, folded to the left in the case of a man and to 
the right in the case of a woman .3 

In the next chapter it will be shown that the Egyptians 
were interested in the North not only because the Nile flows 
in that direction and because it seems to flood in response to 
the “ call ” of the North wind, but also because the northern 
group of stars were to them the “ Imperishable Ones The 
constant Pole star is in Pyramid Text 464 identified with 
Pharaoh Pepi of the Sixth Dynasty : 

0 lofty one among the Imperishable Stars, thou perishest 
not eternally.^ 

The Eg 3 rptian 8 were the earliest mariners. It was on the 
Nile that the reed-floats were first converted into the boats 
which were the prototypes of ocean-going vessels. These 
reed boats were subsequently imitated in wood. Cretan and 
Phoenician ships were built on Egyptian lines and so, too, 
were the earliest vessels that sailed on the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. More than one expert in boat building and 
navigation has provided convincing evidence in this connexion. 

When the early mariners explored the Syrian and Anatolian 
coasts and colonized Crete, they carried with them to distant 
places the elements of early Egyptian culture, including the 
knowledge of the cardinal points and the use of the equal- 
limbed cross which Sir Arthur Evans has found to have been 
a prominent religious object in Crete. 

^ Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie, Egypiitm Tal^ (First Series), London, 1899, 
p. 15. 

® Article on Flower Amingements ”, by J. Conder in Trammtmm oj 
the Asiatm Society of Japan, Voi. XVII, pp. i el mq, (Tokyo, 1889.) 

8 Ibid,, Yol XXXV, p. 28 (Tokyo, 1907). 

^ Breasted. Develapmeni of Mdigian and ThmigM in Anekm 
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In the various colonies and settlements into which the seeds 
of Egyptian barley and millet were introduced, the agricultural 
mode of life was adopted, and civilization developed on 
local lines and took on a local colouring* The imported cross 
of the cardinal points became a swastikiS and remained a 
permanent symbol. In Egypt, which has its own peculiar 
history of religious thought, the solar cult became prominent 
and the cross was supplanted by the solar symbol known as 
the Winged Disc (Plate II). But the cardinal points still 
retained their importance. The sky goddess Nut was depicted 
bending over the earth, usually, but not always, with her 
head to the west and her loins to the east ; her arms and legs 
were the four pillars of the sky. Similarly the legs of the 
Celestial cow of Nut and Hathor represented the four quarters. 
The four Horuses of the horizon were guardians of the four 
quarters, or Osiris or Horus presided over the south, Set over 
the north, Thoth over the west and Sapdi over the east. At 
an earlier period, as has been indicated, Osiris was the “ first 
of the Westerners ” and Re the god of the East. In the 
Pyramid Texts, 204-6, Set is King of the South and 
Horns King of the North.* Hr. S. Birch has translated 
an Egyptian “ magical text ”, which refers to four mansions, 
each four stories high, situated at Abydos, and gives the 
explanation: 

There are four mansions of life. Osiris is master thereof. 
The four houses are (named after) Ms, Nephthys, Seb (Geb) 
and Nu. Ms is placed in one, Nephthys in another, Horus 
in one, Tahuti (Thoth) in another, at the four angles ; Seb 
(Geb) is above, Nu is below. The four outer walls are of stone. 
It has two stories, its foundation is sand, ite exterior is jasper, 
one is placed to the South, another to the North, another to 
the West, another to the East. It is very hidden, -unknown, 
invisible : nothing save the solar disk sees it.® 

There is also a reference to a “ house ” with a door at each 
cardinal point for Horus, Thoth, Isis and Nephthys 
respectively.® 

Sometimes four goddesses were shown supporting the sky. 
Nekhebet was goddess of the South, Uatchet of the North, 

Breasted, op, ciLf p. 40, 

2 Becords of the Fasi^ VI, 113. 

® Records of the Fmtf VoL VI, p. 123, 
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Bast of the East, and Neith of the West.^ Hathor, like the 
god Osiris, was identified with the West. 

The following symbols show swastika “god houses ”, 



Pio. 12. “ God Houses ” 

■a, jaiii (Bed Isdian) symbol , o! tiie four houses of gods b .from. Japan : 
, ,e, Iroai" Aniiam. 

. * ' Bodge, ' The ofthe.Mgpptmm, VoL I., p. 438 ei mq * " 



Symboi*s of Seasons anb Cabdinab Bointo 

AE are spindle whorls from Troy (after ScMiemann}, except the Egyptian 
scarab with tl-form symbols of fow'^^arters.' 







Sbctiof III 


Beliefs co'S'kmctmi> with the Cross ae-r Swastika 

Swastika and gods of the cardinal points — ^\"arious symbols used like 
su'astika — ^Various forms of swastika — ^Importance of cardinal 
points in ancient religions- — Posts or pillars of cardinal points — 
^sTile flowing from sky — Ancient Stellar cult — ^Egyptian, Chinese, 
Semitic and Celtic crosses — ^Blexican concepts — Greek aiignrs 
looked I^Tortli and Latin augurs looked South — Hindu gods of 
four quaxders — ^North-east and gods — Scandinavian East — Odin 
looks North — Pyramids and cardinal points — ^Mesopotamian 
Ziggurats and cardinal points — Chinese system — Internal Organs 
connected with cardinal points — More Ancient Burial customs*— 
Eiiglish, Scottish and Irish Customs and Beliefs connected with 
cardinal points — Swastika and gold — Gold symbolism. 

Light is thrown upon the swastika problem when we examine 
the Trojan whorls nnearthed by Schliemann and note how 
this particular symbol was used. Plate III shows that it 
was sometimes a symbol of a god of a cardinal or subsidiary 
point. Other symbols used in like manner were the ** face 
symbol, the Y-shaped symbol, the spear-head ’’ symbol, 
the “ four-leafed '' symbol, the triangle symbol, the “ double 
axe” symbol, the walking animal” symbol, etc. On an 
Egyptian scarab (the second last figure on Plate III) the 
U-shaped symbol is used as is the swastika on the next figure, 
a Trojan whorL The Egyptian U-shaped symbol apparently 
represents the double serpent of the Two Lands ” — that is, 
the serpent-goddess of the South and the serpent-goddess of 
the North united as one. These serpent-goddesses are found 
on the Egyptian winged disc (Plate II). 

On Plate IV are shown the Yarious symbols that appear on 
Trojan whorls (figures 1 to 36, with the exception of 19 which 
is the Egyptian U-formed symbol). Seyeral are found at the 
cardinal points, as if representing the deities, or certain of 
their attributes. No. 17 k a four-legged animal ; No. 18 a 
bird ; No. 26 is a deer ; No. 33 may be a symbol of lightning 
and therefore of the thunder god ; Nos. 28 and 29 are evidently 
tree symbols ; Nos. 22 and 27 are curious variations of the 
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swastika ; Nos. 36 and 37 are Azilian symbols from Western 
Europe {after Breuil), and the two rayed rings of 37 may be 
compared with Nos. 24 and 12 from Troy ; No. 39 is the Hindu 
cross, also called “ swastika ”, while No. 40 is the Maltese 
cross, formed of four triangles and apparently of the same 
significance as the swastika-cross of the four quarters. 

In all ancient religions the cardinal points played a prominent 
part. The early thinkers had formulated definite ideas 
regarding the world in which they lived long before they began 
to speculate regarding origins ; and when their minds soared 
into space, they carried into the Otherworld the familiar objects 
of everyday life. They did not imagine that the sun was 
carried across the sky in a boat, like the Egyptian god Re, 
before boats were invented, or in a chariot, like the Hindu 
god Surya, before chariots came into use and horses were 
domesticated. Nor did they regard the heavens as the roof 
of the world-house which had been fashioned by a divine 
artisan before they had begun to build houses for themselves. 
The idea that there was a gate or door in the sky did not have 
origin until there were gates and doors on the earth. 

It should not be assumed in this connexion, however, that 
the " world-tree ” of Egyptian, Hindu, Scandinavian and other 
mythologies was necessarily earlier than the posts or pillars 
of the cardinal points. The tree did not probably come into 
prominence before it had been deified and connected with the 
Celestial cow. Nor was the cow placed in the sky before it 
had been domesticated and deified and connected with the 
sky-goddess Nut. 

After the early artmans had constructed habitations for 
themselves, they imagined that the sky roof was supported 
by posts or pillars. The idea that there was but one pillar 
may go back to the time when the earliest tents were in use ; 
the two pillars may have been first sij^gested by the fact that 
day has its entrance in the east and exit in the west. The four 
pillars were not introduced until man had discovered the four 
cardinal points. 

In Egypt, as we have seen, natural phenomena suggested 
to man the idea that certain influences emanated from the 
cardinal pointe. As has been indicated, hot blistering winds 
blow for a period from the South, and a cool reviving wind 
blows for a period from the North, heralding and therefore, 
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according to early belief, bringing the inundation which 
ushers in the, season of coolness and fruitfulness. Certain 
deities were identified with these' influences, and they came to 
be regarded as controllers of them. 

The early Egyptians saw Egypt in the sky. The ''Milky 
Way issuing apparently from the region of the " Imperishable 
stars” was the Celestial Nile, and the ''source of their own 
Nile. It was the river of night. The river of day flowed from 
east to west, and carried upon its breast the boat of the sun ; 
before it carried this boat, it carried the earlier reed floats 
ivhich were, according to Pyramid Text 1026, bound together 
by the "four youths” of the horizon for the sun-god Ee 
and the dead Pharaoh.^ 

! The deities placed at the four cardinal points were not all 
; equally influential. Those that seemed to favour man most 
were regarded as stronger and greater than those which gave 
origin to those influences which caused him to suffer. In the 
next chapter it will be shown that before the East came into 
prominence in consequence of the religious and political 
; ascendancy of the solar cult, the North was regarded in Egypt 
; as the most influential cardinal point* The stellar cult was 
at an early period more influential than the solar cult, and that 
may be why the North is sometimes in the Pyramid Texts 
connected with the East. The paradise of the sun cult was 
for a time located " on the East side of the sky, in its Northern 
region among the Imperishable (stars) as a result apparently 

of the fusion of stellar and solar ideas and doctrines. 

The following crosses illustrate ancient ideas regarding the 
cardinal points. In ancient Egypt, as in modern China,' 
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Fig. 13. Crosses of Seasons, etc, 

^ Breasted, Develop?mnt of Religion and Thoughtt pp. 108, 109. 
® Breasted, op. ciL, p. 102, 
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the North is behind, the South in front, the East on the left 
and the West on the right. The Celtic and Semitic systems 
give the East in front, the North on the left, the South on the 
right and the West behind. The Hindus look North, the 
direction favoured especially by worshippers of Shiva and 
Ganesha, and so do the Polynesians, thus having the East on 
the right, the West on the left, and the South behind ; but the 
Aryo-Indians^ had the East in front, the West behind, the 
North on the left and the South on the right, like the Celts and 
Semites. In pre-Columbian Mexican mythology the West (god, 
Quetzalcoatl) is in front, the Bast (god, Tlaloc) is behind, the 
North (god, Tezcatlipoca) is on the right, and the South (god, 
HuitzUopochtli) is on the left. The name of the last-mentioned 
god signifies “ Humming bird to the left (south) 

The Greek augurs looked North, and the Bomans, like the 
Egyptians and Chinese, looked South, but also prayed to 
Jove’s celestial seat among the northern stars.® In Babylonia 
the East was in front, as indicated in a text which says : 

Shamash before me, Sin behind me, 

Nergal (south) to my right, 

Ninib (north) to my left. 

Marduk (representing the equinox) was the spring or morning 
sun ; Nebo the autumn or winter sun ; Ninib the midday or 
summer sun ; Nergal the winter or night sun. The North is 
also the full moon point. ^ In figure ISa it will be observed 
that the seasons were connected with the cardinal points in 
other areas as well as in Babylonia. The original reason for 
this will be brought out in the next chapter. 

The blending of stellar and solar beliefs may be traced in 
the Aryo-Indian texts, as in the earlier Pyramid Texts of 
Ancient Egypt. In the A 9 wameda Parva of the Mahabharata 
(Section XLIII, sloka 10)® it is stated : 

, The North is the Lord of all the points of the compass. 

^ Sacred of Bmh VoL pp. 100 el seq. 

* Bnigacli> Egypt under the Vol. p. 255 ; .R, Mitra, 

Aryamf I, pp. 724 ; Fomaader, F&lynesmn Mme, I, 240 ; JD. A. Mackenwe, 
Myths of Fre’ColumUan Awerica, p* '2'87 ; D© Groot, The Mdigicm SyMem of 
China, Vol. Ill, p. SB3 and I¥. p. 26. ■' ■ 

* Baoier’a Horace III, p, 339 ; VirgiFs Mmid, Book II, 693. 

* A. Jeremias, The Old Tesmmem in the of the dmiem East (English 
translation, London, 1911, pp, 25 el seq.% 

® F. 0. Boy’s translation, p. 106» 
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Ib the same Farm (Section ,.XLIV,- sloka 13), however, 
appears the further statement : 

Of all the cardinal and subsidiary points of the horizon 
the Eastern is said to be the foremost and first bom. 

It may be that the North as Lord had a lunar significance. 

The Hindus have from an early period, regarded the South 
as the second door of Dharma 'V(ie.,.the ^''door of Yama 
the god of death) and "" repair to the south ” is the Hindu 
equivalent of “ go to hell and a dreadful curse. The ‘‘ river 
of death is in the south and it is filled with the bodies of 
persons condemned to hell’". The damned find the waters 
bitter, and there is thick gloom. 

The Hindu West is the '' house ” of Varuna, ruler of ocean 
and Lord of Waters ” and of Vishnu. There the moon grows 
young again. There, too, is situated Mount Asia. Sleep and 
night come from the West. Ail the rivers that feed the ocean 
come from the west. 

The East is the source of all the prosperity of the gods, 
for it was there that Cakra (Indra) was first anointed as the 
King of the Celestials 

In the Satapatka Brahmana^ the East in front, is a queen 
indeed ” and there is Agniand '" the divine Vasus ” ; the South, 
"" on the tight ”, has for its overlords ” the Rudras and there, 
too, is Indra ; the West, which is "" behind ”, has for its over- 
lords the Adityas and there, too, is Vamna ; the North, on 
the left ” has for its overlords the Maruts, and there, too, is 
Soma ; the Middle is "" sovereign mistress, the Great Region, 
for the sovereign mistress that great region indeed is ” ; there 
"" all the gods are overlords ” and there is Brihaspati. 

There are other groupings of Hindu gods, as there are other 
groupings of pre-Columbian Aztec gods in addition to those 
given. Here it may be noted that the North-east is of special 
importance in Brahmanic religion. The priest faced the 
North-east because it was faced by Prajapati when he "" created 
creatures”. The North-east is the direction of ""the gate of 
the world of heaven, hence it is standing with face towards 
the North-east that one offers libations, and standing towards 

^ Vdpoga Parpa of the Mahabh^rata (Boy*s trajQslation), p. 323, et seg, 

* Eggeling’s translation in Sacred Books of tfie Emt^ Vol. XLIII (part IV), 
pp. 100 et seq. 
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the North-east that one leads np the dakshinas ; it is by the 
gate that he (the priest) thns- makes Mm enter into the world 
of heaven 

To the Ainu the North-east, according to Batchelor, is the 
most sacred of ail points. 

The North-east is likewise of importance in Celtic mythology. 
In the Cuchnllin Saga the god Liigh the Celtic Apollo *') 
h referred to as a lone man out of the North-eastern quarter 
while the goddess Morrigan comes- ^'from the North-west 

Winifred Faraday, dealing with- the Scandinavian god Thor, 
draws attention to the interesting fact that 

His journeys are always to the east ; so in Harbarisljod, I 
was in the east, fighting the male- violent giant brides . ■ . I 

'was in the east and guarding the river when Svarang’s sons 
attackedme”. , TheGiantsiive in the east {Hymiskvida 5) ; Thor 
threatened Loki : I fling thee up into the east, and 
no one shall see thee more (Lokaaenm 59) ; the fire-giants 
at Bagnarok are.' to come from the east : ‘^Hrym. comes 
driving from the east, he lifts his shield before him . . . 

A ship comes from the east, Muspell’ s sons wfili come sailing over 
the sea, and Loki steers (Vdimpa 50, 51)*'.^ 

When Odin visits the vala's grave, he rides to a door on 
. i| the eastward and sings spells to make her rise and answer 
. Ms questions. 

In the Elder” or “Poetic Edda ” it is stated : 

To the prophetess he began 
A magic song to chant, 

Toimrds the naHh he looked, 

Potent runes -applied, 

A spell pronounced, 

An answer demanded. 

Until compelled she rose> 

That the cardinal points were of importance in ancient 
Egyptian religion is further emphasised by the evidence 
afforded by the pyramids. Those of Kliufu, Khafre and 
Menkure at Gkeh, near Cairo, are, as Brugsch has eniphasked, 
“ perfectly adjusted to the cardinal points of the horizon — 

1 Eggelixig, Satapaiha Bmhrmma^ Fart III, p. 25Z, 

2 Eleanor Hull, The CmhuUin Saga, pp. 170, 171 aud p. 103. 

® The EMa (Popular Studies in Mythology, Boraanee and Poiklore), 
London, 1902, p. 13. 

* _ ^ R. B. Anderson, Norse Mythology. Chieago, 1907, pp. 282-3. 
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the South and North, the East and West All are entered 
from the North. The sarcophagi in which the bodies of the 
Pharaohs were enclosed, lay with “ feet to South, head to 
North, along the Western wall The pyramid at Medum, 
between Memphis and the Fayum, a terraced structure like 
the Babylonian '' zikkurat (temple tower), opens to the 
North, while the terraced pyramid of Sakkara is directed more 
to the North-east, and has four entrances. On the other hand 
the entrance to the mastabas are, as a rule, to the East, while 
the false door ’’ is on the West. Maspero says there is '' a 
kind of forecourt open to the North 

In Mesopotamia the early builders paid close attention to 
the cardinal points. Dr. Wallis Budge, dealing with the 
evidence afforded by a British Museum tablet, says that “ it 
appears that the cardinal points of the Babylonians were 
rather different from ours ; our N-W being their N This 
makes our S~E their South, and S-W their W and our N-E 
their E. But it may be that like the Celts and early Hindus 
the Sumerians had beliefs regarding their deities coming from 
the North-east, South-west, etc., instead of directly from the 
North, South, etc., as in Egypt. 

According to Heuzey, who wrote at a time when the 
archseologists paid more attention than they now do to the 
ancient Doctrine of the Cardinal Points, which is so prominent 
in religious texts, the angles, and not the sides, of certain 
ziggurats, temples and other buildings were turned towards 
the cardinal points. The Sumerian temple of Nippur has its 
angles pointing to the north, south, east and west. The sacred 
chamber of the god Eniil is to the north-west and opens to the 
south-east. The temple of Eridu and various buildings at 
Nippur have similarly their angles directed to the cardinal 
points.^ 

The Chinese have for long paid much attention to the 
cardinal points. Indeed, the yang and yin ideas and the 
doctrine of ftmg-shui cannot be understood without reference 


i A History of Egypt (English translation). London, 1881, p. 86. 

® Maspero, Egyptian Archceologyf pp. 129 et seq. 

3 Or ziggurat, 

^ Budge, Babylonian Life and History (1884), pp. 110, 23 ; Jastrow, 
Religious Belief in Babylonia and Assyria^ 1911, p. 292, Plate 24 ; L. W. King. 
A History of Burner and Akkad- , 1910, pp. 36, 88. 
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to the beliefs regarding the cardinal points, De Groot gives 
the following arbitrary Chinese connexions : 

East : The Blue (or green) Dragon god ; Spring ; wood ; 
planet Jupiter ; liver and gall. 

South : The Red Bird god ; Summer ; fire ; the sun ; 
planet Mars ; heart and large intestines. 

West : The White Tiger god ; Autumn ; wind ; metal 
planet Venus ; lungs and small intestines. 

North : The Black Tortoise god ; Winter ; cold ; water ; 
planet Mercury ; kidneys and Madder J 

It will be noted that the internal organs are connected with the 
Chinese cardinal points. 

In Ancient Egypt the four gods of the cardinal points were 
in the Pjrramid Age solarized as the four Horuses of the East, 
but they still retained their original character as the four 
sons of Horns The gods of the cardinal points prepare the 
reed floats for the sun god and the dead.- 

Budge writes in this connexion ; 

In the Book of the Dead these four children of Horns play 
very prominent parts, and the deceased endeavoured to gain 
their help and protection at all costs, both by offerings and 
prayers. In the pictures of the funeral procession four men 
draw along the coffin containing the mummified intestines 
of the deceased, four animals are taken for saeriiiee, and ail 
the instruments used in thaeeremony of '' opening the mouth 
as well as the vases, and boxes of unguents, etc., are quad- 
ruplicate. Even prayers and fomiulaB are said four times 
over, in Chapter XL, the deceased in addressing the 
Eater of the Ass says, '"I know thee^', four times ; and in 
Chapter CXXIV, he says, “I am pure”, four times. Most 
important of all, however, it was to remember that the four 
chiidion of Horus shared the protection of the body of the 
deceased among them, and as far back as the Vth Dynasty we 
jfind that they presided over his life In the undem^orld. The 
name of the four gods are Hap, Tuamutef, Amset and 
Qebhseiinuf ; this is the order they are mentioned in the 
Pyramid Texts. , . . The two arms of the dead were 
identified with Hapi and Tuamutef and his two legs with 
Amset and Qebhsennuf 

These gods of the cardinal points protected the interna! 
organs of the deceased which, after mummification had been 

^ The Meligioua System of China, Book I, VoL III, p. 983, and IV, 26. 

® Breasted, op, dt, pp. 163 el 168. 

® Gods of the Bgyptiam, VoL I, ,pp. 491-2. 
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introduced, were placed in Canopic jars. Budge gives the 
connexions between the cardinal points and the internal 
organs in accordance with the evidence afforded by the 

Jersey mummy ’’ described by Pettigrew in the Transactions 
of . the Society of Antiquaries, 1837. But Elliot Smith, ^ who 
examined hundreds of mummies, gives the arrangement 
included in the following : 

East : Tuamutef ; stomach ; protects arm ; on left. 

South: Amset ; liver ; protects leg ; in front. 

West: Qebhsennuf ; intestines; protects leg ; on right. 

North: Hapi ; lungs; protects arm ; behind. 

The Maya of Central America also connected the internal 
organs with the cardinal points, their canopic jars being 
placed under the protection of the Bacabs, the gods of the 
four quarters. Their arbitrary connexions are as follows: 

East : Canzicnal (Serpent Being) ; red ; fire. 

South : Hobnil (the Belly) ; yellow ; air. 

West : Hozan ek (the Disembowelled Black one) ; black ; 
earth. 

North : Zaczini (White Being) ; white ; water. 

In Egypt, it will be noted, the lungs are connected with the 
North, whence issues the air of life ^’, while in China the 
lungs are connected with the west, the cardinal point of the 
Tiger wind god. In ancient Egyptian literature the north 
wind, as stated in Section II proceeds from Nut; it is also 
said to proceed from the nostrils of the oldest god, and in the 
Book of the Dead occurs the significant passage, '' Give the 
sweet breath of the North wind to the Osiris (the dead man) 

' Many instances could be quoted to show that it was a 
widespread practice to pay close attention to the cardinal 
points in connexion with death and burial. A few will suffice. 
In China the dying man lay under the North window with his 
head towards the East, ^and when he died his head was turned 
towards the South.^ When buried, however, the head is placed 
to the North and feet to the South. ^ The Ainu bury their 
dead with the feet to the North. In India trenches are dug 

^ The “ Heart and Reins ’’ articles in The Journal of the Manchester 
Oriental Society ^ 1911, pp. 4:1 et seq, 

^ Records of the Past, IV, p. 67 ; Birch, Book of the Dead, p. 170. 

® Legge, Li Ki, II, pp. 136 and 173 et seq, 

* De Groot, The Religious System of China, Book I. 
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to the North of a f tmeral pjte and the motiraers, after purifying 
themselves, spread out their , .clothing to the North and wait 
untE the stars appear.^ .■ Layard has recorded of the Yezidis 
of Mesopotamia that they turn the faces of their dead towards 
the East. In a footnote he writes : 

All Eastern sects appear to , have had some Kubleh, 
holy point, to which the lace was to be turned during prayer* 
The Jews, it will be remembered, looked towards Jerosalem. 
The Sabaeans, according to some, to the north star, or, accord- 
ing to others, towards that-. part' of the heavens in which the 
sun rises. The early Christians chose the East ; Mohammed, 
who recognized the general custom, and found it necessary 
to adhere to it, appointed the holy Kaaba of Mecca to be the 
Kubleh of his disciples*^ 

Siouffi writes regarding the Subbo or Mandoyo (ancients) of 
M6Sopotam,ia : 

When the sick man has breathed his last breath, the 
body is laid on a mat, with the head to the South and the feet 
to the North, so that the north star may be in front of the 
eyes. The grave is also dug North and South. , * , The 

North is the abode of Avather (the angel of the scales, Judge 
of the dead and guardian of paradise) and there, too, is Olmi- 
Danhuro (paradise).^ 

In Scotland the North side of a burial ground was formerly 
reserved for murderers and suicides. This custom is not 
unknown in England. In the Daily News (July 18th, 1889) 
it has been stated that the North side of the churchyard of 
Seaford in Sussex is devoted to suicides and bodies washed 
up from the sea ” and that nonconformists object to be buried 
there and were in dispute with the vicar on the subject. 
Wordsworth refers to the North-side burials in the lines : 

Tis said that some have died for love ; 

And here and them a churchyard grave is found 
In the cold North*s unhallowed ground ; 

Because the wretched man himself has slain, 

His love was such a grievous pain. 

Some Christian churches have a Devil’s door ” on the 
North side. It is near the baptismal font. This door in 

^ Mitm, dv^o-lndiam, 11, p. 141. 

® Ninmeh and iis Memaim. London, 1856, p, 191. 

® Siouffi, dm Smbbcm, p. 124. 
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Wellcombe Churclij Morvenstowe, was opened at a baptism 
so that the fiend might depart through it.^ 

Professor Douglas Hyde, Dublin, has drawn my attention to 
some significant references to the cardinal points in his The 
Religious Songs of Connacht f In an Irish poem from Belmullet, 
County Mayo, a living person holds converse with the soul 
of a dead man, which says : 

I saw the prowess of Death assembling : 

Oil the side of the north, black walls of fire, 

On the side of the south the people of Christ 
Gathering amidst the angels, 

The Glorious Virgin hastening them. ^ 

An evening prayer from Innismaan declares : 

From the south shall Mary come 
When we hear the judgment drum.^ 

Another poem says : 

May the guardian angels of the right hand (the South), 
Make me avoid the spirit of the left hand (the North).^ 

A little '' rann ” from Connemara runs : 

I lie down on my right side. 

And I sleep on my left side, 

I give my back to the Man most evil (the Devil), 

And I give my face to the Son of God. 

Professor Hyde has translated for me the following Irish 
poem which is given by Nicholas O'Kearney in the preface to 
"'Feis Tighe Ohonain " (VoL II of the Ossianic Society's 
publications) : 

FATE 

The son (child) who is born when the wind blows from the West, 
Shall obtain raiment and shall obtain food ; 

He shall obtain from his lord 
Only food and raiment. 

The son (child) who is bom when the wind blows from the North, 
Shall win victory and be subject to defeat ; 

He shall be wounded, he shall wound another, 

Before he shall ascend to Heaven of the Angels (die). 

^ T- F. Thistleton Dyer, Church-Lore Gleanings, 

® London and Dublin, 1906. 
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The son (child) who is born when the wind is from the South, 

Shall get honey ; he shall get fruit ; 

In bis house he shall entertain 
Both bishops and musical iierformeis. 

The locality of gold is the wind from the East ; 

This is the best wand of all the winds ■ 

The son (child) who is born when that wind blows, 

Want shall never reach him. 

Whenever the wind does not blow 
Over the grass of the jilain, or the heather ; 

Whosoever is then born 

Whether male or female, shall be an idiot . 

In an Egyptian magical papyrus there is a “ Chapter to 
open the gate of this House ” which reads : 

I have opened heaven, I have opened earth, I enter, 0 ye 
Western and Eastern doors. I^et me enter. I am the wind 
passing by you.^ 

The swastika with curved limbs was among the American 
Indians recognized as a form of the cross enclosed by inner 
and outer circles (figure 14«). Hamilton Cushing notes" 



that figure 14c is “ a very significant variant ”, while figure 14b 
is the “ symbol of the four winds ” and is “ common throughout 
ancient America from Ohio to the ruins of Yucatan and the 
Andes”. According to ancient American belief the winds 
entered through the spaces (doors) at the four quarters. 

The revolving cross is dealt with in the next chapter, where 
it will be found to be not only a swastika but a symbol 
intimately connected with the spiral. 

^ Becorfy of the Pmtf Vol. VI, p. 123. 

» Amerimn Anthropohgmtf VoL 9, No. 2, 
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As we have seen, the swastika,, which was essentially a 
symbol of the four cardinal points, was used also as a symbol 
of the deities of each of the four cardinal points in common 
with other symbols which illustrated apparently the various 
attributes of these deities. It was' firstly a god-symbol. 
Further, it signified that a man was holy or deified when showm 
on some part of his body or image or clothing. Holy animals 
were distinguished as such by having the swastika depicted 
on or near them, and sometimes the swastika was a symbol of 
the deity, as were the pillar, the mountain, the holy tree, the 



Fm. 15a. Fig. 156 


double horns, etc., with sacred animals in heraldic opposition 
(figure 14a, b and c)} Other symbols were used in like 
manner. The Apis bull of Egypt had its sacred symbolic 
markings, and so had the sacred animals of the Sumerians , ij"-' 



and Babylonians. The pre-Columbian deities of the Americas 
are loaded with accumulated cult symbols. 

The swastika and cross were symbols not only of certain 
deities, of the winds and of the influences issuing on winds from 
the cardinal points, but of the sacred substances supposed to 
be impregnated with the vital energy of the deities. 

In Mexico the hieroglyphs of precious metals and precious 
stones were of symbolic shape. Those of gold are figure 
16a, 6, c and d, which are forms of the swastika. It will be 
seen that a and b resemble the Celtic knot (figure 3). 

^ Fig. 14a from Cyprian vase ; Fig. 145 from Greek vase (Smyrna) ; 
Fig. i4c from Greek vase (after Fhos. Wilson). 
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The Mexican kings accumulated gold and other precious 
(sacred) things in the royal palace. To the Aztecs gold was 
teocuitlatl (“ excrescence of the god In ancient Egypt® 
gold was the “ flesh ” of the god, and there was a “ Horus of 
Gold ” and a goddess Nubt (from mib, gold), who was identified 
with Hathor. In India gold was a divine “ life giver ”, and 




Fig. Iti. Mexican Symbols of Gold 
M. H, Saville, The Ookkmith's Art In Anckni 

“a form of the gods”, and it is explicitly stated in sacred 
texts that “gold is immortal life . . . gold, indeed, i.s 
fire, light and immortality ”.® “ He who swallows gold ”, says 
a Chinese text, “ will exist as gold ; he who swallows jade will 
exist as long as jade Both gold and jade are declared to be 
“ the essence ” of the heavens.^ The Gauls threw gold into 
their sacred lakes and the Romans sold these to men who 
found the speculation profitable.® Buddhists increased 
“ religious merit ” by collecting and wearing symbols, sacred 
metals, pearls, gems, coral, amber, etc. ; and sacred merit- 
increasing objects with symbols in the Land of Bliss included 
“nets of gold adorned with emblems of the dolphin, the 
swastika, the nandyavarta, and the moon”.® 

^ Marsha!! H, Savillt% The OMmiUkk Art in Amient Mexim. New York, 
1920; H. J. Spiodeo^ Amient OivUizatiom 0 / Memm and Cenind Afmnta, 
New York, 1922, p, 201. 

* Jmrmd of Egyptian Archmotagy* Yoh IV, Farfc IV, pp. 241 el aeq. 

« Eggeling, Satapaiha Brahnmna {Sacred Books of the Emt, VoL XLIV, 
pp. 187, 20 s, "236, 239, 34S-60). Whitney, Veda. Samhita, VqL XIX, 

26, p. 937 {Harvard Oriental Series, Vok. VII, and ¥111. Cambridge, Maw., 
1908), 

* Be Groot, The Religtom System of China, Book I, VoL I, pp. 272-S. 

« mdorm Sirndm, V. 27 ; Siraho, IV, el, §13. 

® Bfiddhist MtMydm Texts {Sacred Books of the Emt, Vol, XLIX, pp. 16- 
17 md p. 60.) 




Pirate YI ■ 

Scottish Swastika and Ring Symbols 

[ptured stones : I, St. Vigeans ; II, Monifieth. ; III, Elgin ; 
an ; VI, Bourtie ; VII, Abbotsford ; VIII, Newton ; IX, 
Stonehaven. From caves at East Wemyss, Fife; V, XI, XII, 
A^-er Stuart’s Sculptured Stones, 
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The doctrine of the four mythical Ages of the World (the 
Hindu Yugas) was, it would appear, originally connected with 
the four cardinal points, and all that these signified. The same 
may be said of the four castes of the Aryo-Indians for these 
are in Sanskrit texts connected with the four Yugas. The 
four world rivers, the four world mountains, the four seas 
(the Black, White, Bed and Yellow), and the four lands of the 
world, referred to in Gaelic as the four red divisions of the 
earth were all similarly connected with the four cardinal 
points. ■ 

The particular maze (figure 17) formed from the equal-limbed 
cross (a Welsh example for which I am indebted to Sir H. A. 



Fig. 17. The Maze prom Cross with Curved Limbs 


Miers of the University of Manchester, who had it from a 
Welsh professor), and the Hindu nandyavartaya (figure 18), 
so greatly favoured by the Buddhists, indicate how fundamental 
were the doctrines symbolized by the cross 
and swastika. 

There are interesting variants of the 
swastika symbol on the sculptured stones 
of Scotland, examples of which are given 
on Plate VI. Those from St. Vigeans 
(figure I), Monifieth (figure II) and Elgin 
(figure III) show more clearly than do the 
other three from Bourtie (figure VI), 
Wemyss’ Caves (figure V) and Dunnichen (figure IV) that 
the so-called zig-zag ’’ ornament and the so-called 
“spectacle ornament”'' were united to form the swastika. 


\v 


7A 


a 




Fig. 18. 

Nakbyavabtaya 
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These “ornaments” were used separately, and examples 
are given of the “spectacle ornament” as used alone 
and united by crescents or otherwise (hgure 1^). or not 
united (figure X), or in combination as in a Fife cave 
with another symbol (figure XII). No doubt the complex 
Scottish swastika represented complex beliefs. The com- 
plexity of the symbols is eloquent of the culture-mixmg 

process. 




CHAPTER II 


THE SPIRAL 
Sbctioit I 

Was THE Spibal a Symbol or an Art -motif ? 

Theory of savage origin — distribution of Spiral — Older in Near 
East than in Oceania — Unknown in Hawaii — Luck motifs and Art 
motifs — ^Diffusion theory — Independent origin theory — ^ISTatural 
spirals — ^Had the Spiral a meaning ? — ^Hallstatt spirals — Angular 
spirals — Curves to right and to left — ^A. Lang on “ natural 
ornamentation R. Hall on origin of spiral — ^Archseological 

evidence — -Elliot Smith on spiral symbolism — Thunder gods and 
spiral—A magico-religious symbol. 

The problem of the spiral, like that of the swastika, not 
only takes ns back to the beginnings of civilization, but 
necessitates the investigation of the archaeology, the art 
history, and the customs and beliefs of a variety of peoples 
and cultures widely separated in space and time. 

Some antiquaries regard the problem as a simple rather 
than a complex one. They consider the spiral to be nothing 
more than an ancient '*art motif '' which, as we gather from 
their writings, pleased the fancy of the early craftsmen who 
'' decorated pottery, woodwork and stone, and made very 
special appeal to those who, it is assumed, were as anxious as 
are modem tradesmen to produce new and attractive forms of 
Jewellery so as to induce patrons to make purchases. Some, 
indeed, go to the length of asserting that the spiral, like 
certain other ancient designs, was of “savage origin and 
should therefore be regarded as the product of a perfectly 
“ natural decorative art. They would thus have us regard 
the “ Art for Art’s sake ” movement as one of immense 
antiquity. It is difficult, however, to accept the theory of a 
“ natural ” Art. 

The spiral was certainly given artistic treatment by craftsmen 
in different countries, and when combined with other designs 
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it undoubtedly added to theu’ artistic effect. We find it either 
alone, or united with other “ art-motifs ” or symbols, among 
the relics of ancient Egypt, Crete and Mycen®, of Central 
Europe, Scandina\ua and the British Isles, of Mesopotamia, 
India, China and Japan, of Indonesia and Polynesia, and even 
of pre-Columbian America. But it was not everj'where 
associated with the same phase of material culture. In Oceania 
it is a Neolithic design, for the Polynesians, Melanesians and 
Micronesians made no use of metals, but it cannot be traced 
in the Eastern Mediterranean area before the introduction of 
copper and bronze. It was, however, undoubtedly of much 
greater antiquity in Crete and Troy than in Poljmesia and 
Melanesia. Indeed, it had not reached some parts of Polynesia 
when that island region was first discovered by Europeans. 
“The idea of the use of the spiral as a design element ”, writes 
Ruth H. Greiner in this connexion, “ had never spread as 
far as Hawaii”. ’ 

Anthropologists are divided in opinion regarding the 
significance of the spiral. Some follow those arehaaologists 
who persistently refer to it as an “ art-motif”, while others 
are convinced that it had, wherever found, a definite symbolic 
value. The latter view may seem to some to be an extreme 
one. But those who cling to it consider themselves Justified 
in regarding the spiral as a symbol, or as “ originally a symbol ”, 
even although certain “ backward peoples ” may, in the course 
of time, have forgotten its precise significance and continued 
by mere force of custom to use it in combination with other 
symbols, or alone and prominently, or simply to “ fill in ” the 
spaces left by designs which conveyed a definite meaning, 
in the belief that, in a vague sense, it was “lucky Among 
‘ ‘ backward peoples ’ ’ the vague “ luck motif ’ ’ is not infrequently 
found to be more in favour than that which we designate the 
“art motif”. All “luck motifs”, whether indefinite or other- 
wise, have histories rooted in ancient systems of belief either 
acquired, or so far as is known, wholly or partly developed 
locally. 

Anthropologists of the “ Evolution school ” favour the view 
that the persisting spiral, like several other widespread designs, 
was of “independent origin”, or “ spontaneous generation ”, 

1 Pol^nmiun Decoraiim Designs {Bernice P. Bishop, Moseiam Bulletisi 7). 

Honolulu, Hawaii, 1923, p. d2- 
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in the different culture areas of the Old and New Worlds. 
Those of the “ Diffusion school ”, on the other hand, incline 
to search for a single area of origin from which, by a gradual 
process, the spiral, with much else, has been carried to the 
limits of the habitable world. Withal, they attach importance 
to the fact that in their favoured area of origin— Egypt 
and the Eastern Mediterranean— the spiral did not make 
appearance until after the introduction of the agricultural 
mode of life and especially of the necessary Calendar 
of the early agriculturists. They consequently regard [it 
as a product of civilization, not of savagery, as an expression 
of idLs, not of instincts. Figure 1, Plate VII, is a sculptured 
stone from Strathmartin, Forfarshire, Scotland. It illus- 
trates the use made of the spiral in connexion with Scottish 

^Some “ Diffusionists ”, who consider the spiral to be 
essentiaUy a symbol, have connected it with whorled shells 
with the octopus, which in repose curves its tentacles m spiral 
form and with the ram’s horns of various outstanding deities. 

In doing so, they have emphasized the rehgious or magico- 
religious associations of the objects in question. Their hst 
however, can be greatly added to. Certain reptiles, plants and 
animals figure in the ancient mythological collections. 
Serpents were sacred in many lands, and they coil themselves 
in spiral form ; many climbing plants, including the sacred 
ivv the sacred vine, the sacred mistletoe, etc., assume spiral 
forms in the course of growth ; while by “ tree worshippers 
it could not have been overlooked, for they were close observers, 
that the leaves of certain plants have a spiral arrangement, 
and that the spiral “ motif ” is displayed on the shoots of quite 
a number of succulent plants and in the cones of many firs— 
the fir cone was a prominent religious symbol in Assyria— as 
well as on the branches of conifers and lycopodiums. ^ The dog, ^ 
which was connected with religion at an early period, oftep , 
performs a spiral movement before lying down to sleep, and 
early man was prone to attach importance to the habits of 
animals, and especiaUy of those he had deified. Withal there 
are spiral gusts of wind on calm days, and m some lands, 
raging and dusty whirlwinds, and in connexion with these, 
as will be shown, there is much significant lore. ^ seeking, 
therefore, for the religious or magioo-religious origin of the 
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spiral, as a symbol suggested at the outset by Nature, a wide 
choice is afforded the modem investigator. 

It may be emphasized at this point that it would be well to 
keep in mind the fact that early man had similarly a wide choice 
of examples from which to make a selection. One cannot 
help wondering therefore how and where and why he began to 
copy his first spiral from Nature. Was he attracted by the 
octopus, the climbing plant, or the coiled serpent ? Or did 
he first display a puzzled interest in the habits of his sleepy 
dogs, or in the curious whorled shell-house which the leisurely 
snail carries on its back ? Did any of these, or all of these, 
make an irresistible appeal to his sesthetic sense ? It is difficult 
to answer anyone of these q[uestions in the affirmative. 
Perhaps, after all, there was a psychological motive, rooted 
in early man’s store of accumulated knowledge and religious 
ideas, for the selection of the spiral as a symbol and therefore 
as an expression of definite beliefs. 

If the spiral did mean something quite definite to the ancient 
craftsman who, in his magico-religious art, said what he meant 
in his own way, and in accordance with prevailing beliefs and 
customs, we can understand why he and his fellows began to 
take a very special interest in the characteristic habits of the 
octopus and the dog, in all varieties of climbing plants and so 
on. Once the spiral had become a sacred symbol, it would 
appear that all things displaying a natural tendency to assume 
spiral form were bound sooner or later to be invested with a 
degree of sanctity. 

But when we have accepted as much, it must be recognized 
that a difficult phase of the problem emerges, and it cannot be 
ignored. If the spiral meant something of very definite and 
precise character to the ancient Algean and Egyptian craftsmen, 
did it mean the same thing, or convey any meaning at all to 
the pre-Columbian American and to the New Zealand Poly- 
nesian — ^the so-called “ savage Maori ” ? 

Like all other matters connected with early man and with 
“ backward peoples ” who at different periods acquired and 
have perpetuated certain beliefs and customs, this particular 
phase of the spiral problem calls for serious and painstaking 
inquiry. We must, in the first place, examine whatever 
evidence is available, and if we are to do so with open minds, 
we. should refrain from concluding light-heartedly and rashly 
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that natural spirals, whether whorled shells, coiled serpents, 
unfolding ferns, climbing plants, or whirlwinds, must have 
spontaneously and inevitably appealed to the sesthetic sense 
supposed to be dormant in all mankind. Both the pre- 
Columbian American and the New Zealand Maori had, as will 
be shown, very definite and significant beliefs connected with 
the spiral. 

In different parts of the world, and at different periods, the 
spiral was used in a variety of ways and produced in a variety 
of forms. Interesting examples are found among those early 
artifacts which some archasologists regard as merely orna- 
ments for personal decoration ”, 
although there is sufficient evi- 
dence to show that most, if not 
all of them, were ornaments 
for personal protection and pros- 
perity. 

From the Early Iron Age 
remains unearthed at Hallstatt in 
Central Europe come the brooches 
here reproduced (figures 19, 20a 
and 20&). One (figure 19) is a 
revolving swastika, and each of the arms is in spiral form. 
It was evidently of similar significance to the swastika 
(figure 9, Plate I) with angular spirals. 

The spiral was in Oceania, as in the Mediterranean area, 
given an angular form. Ruth H. Greiner writes in this 
connection with regard to Polynesia and Melanesia : 

It is to be expected that several designs which appear 
both as angular, geometric and curvilinear patterns are funda- 
mentally expressions of the same concept. Perhaps the best 
example is the spiral, in which the basic concept is a single 
line wound round and round a centre. Whether each turn is 
a curve or an angle is a matter of secondary importance. 
Significant in this connexion is the observation that some 
groups of people in the Pacific use one form of the spiral almost 
to the exclusion of the other. The Marquesans use both, forms, 
but the angular spiral is dominant. The pierced oval locally 
known as eipuoto is obviously related to the pierced rectangle, 
but the Marquesans use the curvilinear form more frequently 
than the angular form.^ 

^ Polynesian Decorative Designs^ pp. 8, 9. 



Fig. 19. 

Hallstatt Spiral Swastika 
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The other two Hallstatt brooches (figures 20a and 206) are 
double spirals. In each example one spiral curves to the right 
following the course of the seasons and the sun, east to west 
by south, while the other is directed against the course of the 

seasons and the sun. If these 
designs had a symbolic signifi- 
cance— and they appear to 
have had as amulets-— it 

remains for us to discover why 
the craftsmen combined these 
Fig. 20a. “ lucky ” and “ unlucky ” 

HAiiSTATT <iBTOA movemcnts in a single artifact. 

Light is thrown on this aspect of the problem, as will be shown, 
by the evidence afiforded by certain ancient folk customs. It is 
important when dealing with ancient religious and magico- 
religious ideas to search for clues in surviving or recorded 
beliefs and customs. 

But before investigating the evidence afforded by folk-lore 
and mythology, it would be weH to review the literature 
connected with the spiral. This cannot be accomplished 
here with any degree of fulness, so voluminous is the 
literature in question. Consideration can, however, be 
given to the opinions of three outstanding representatives of 
different “schools of thought”. These are Dr. H. R. Hall, 
of the British Museum, 
a distinguished and 
erudite archaeologist, the 
late Mr. Andrew Lang, a 
pioneer exponent of the 
“ Evolution school ” of 
Anthropology, and Pro- 
fessor Elliot Smith, a 
notable scientist and the 
outstanding leader of the “ Diffusion school 
Mr. Andrew Lang was convinced that the spiral was of 
savage origin, and mainly because he found it among the 
artifacts of certain peoples he was pleased to regard as 
“ savages ” — a rather indefinite term. He was, therefore, 
not in the least puzzled by the wide distribution of the spiral 
“ art motif ”, as he frankly designates it, or by its association 
with various phases of culture in ancient and recent times. 
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He regarded its association with the savage ’’ as perfectly 
'' natural and he laboured the view, in this regard, that '' the 
mind and materials of men are the same everywhere”, and 
that, therefore, wherever one finds the savage one may expect 
to find the spiral. Its absence in Hawaii was unknown to Mr. 
Lang. We are left to conjecture how he would have explained 
away this interesting phase of the problem. 

To Mr. Lang ‘‘ ornamentation ” was as natural ” as 
chicken-pox or measles. It was as natural ” to find savages 
developing ornamentation ” as it was to find children 
developing rashes on their skins. He deals with the matter 
as a whole in the chapter entitled The Art of Savages ” of 
his Custom aind Myth^ where he writes : 

The Greek fret pattern especially seems to be one of the 
earliest that men learnt to draw (figure 21). The svasUka, as it 
is called, 2 the cross with lines at right angles to each limb, is 
found everywhere — ^in India, Greece, Scotland, Peru — ^as a 
Tiatural hit of ornament. The allegorizing 
fancy of the Indians gave it a mystic 
meaning, and the learned have built I know 
not what worlds of religious theories on 
the pre-Christian cross, which is probably 
a piece of hasty decorative work with no 
original mystic meaning at all? 

Mr. Lang overlooked the fact that the 
swastika had a meaning in ancient Greece. 

It was sometimes used 
to indicate that an 
anirnal w;as saqred, as 
the evidenee afforded 
by ancient Greek vases; 

Gbeek Ifbbt indicates (figures 15, 

23 and 24). Lang’s 
methods were somewhat of the ‘‘ slap-dash ” 
order. It is improbable that early man was 
ever as hasty as was on occasion the author 
of Custom and Myth. 

Having so easily disposed of the problems 
of the Greek fret, the cross, and the 

1 London (1910 Edition), pp. 276 et seq, 

2 Why “ as it is called ” ? This is the Hindu name of the 

3 The italics are mine. 
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swastika, Mr. Lang proceeds to dispose of the spiral problem. 
“ One is sometimes tempted ”, we find him confessing, “ to 
regard the favourite Maori spiral as an imitation of the form, 

not unlike that of a bishop’s 
i ( crozier at the top, taken by the 
great native ferns”. He offers 

explanation why the fern 

V 1 should have specially interested 
S i( ^^17 Maori, nor did he, appar- 

ently, know that there is a 

Fw. 23. F«om Gkeek Vase ^aori fern symbol which does 

not m the least resemble a 
spiral, being simply of nail form.,; with a. bulge in the middle. 
But two pages further on he appears to have forgotten all 
about the fern, and to be content with the view that the 

spiral had been acijuned by the 

Maori He proceeds ; ^ 

The style of spirals and ajx / \ L 

■.curves .. . . once acquimd ^ 

(as it was by the New Zealand* ^ 

eis), became a favourite of some 
races, especially of the aitic. 

Anyone who will study either 

the ornaments of Mycenae, or Fm, 24. From Greek Vase 
those of any old Scotch or Irish 

collection, will readily recognize in that art the development 
of a system of ornament like that of the Blaoris. Classical 
Greece, on the other hand, followed more in the track of the 
ancient system of straight and slanted lines, and we do not 

'■ " : ■■'.■ ■ ' ■• • find in the later Greek 

iTlKS^ iiiter- 

lacing coils and spirals 
which is so remarkable 
nu ffu among the Celts and 

-^JJ which is very manifest 

ornaments of the 
VO Mycenaean hoards — • 

I 11 that is, perhajB, of the 

Fig. 25 . Fbom Cyebus Vase ancient Greek heroic 

Cro« of N.-:E„ S.-E., S.-W. and 

with Swastika and ring symbols of JI|.. Lang did not per- 
cardinai points . .t f* rn ^ 

ceive that the Greeks 

continued tbe use of the spiral in its angular form, because 

it expressed something which the craftsmen understood and 
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was understood by others. He found himself for once 
confronted by a difficulty which he was unable to surmount 
and wrote : 

The causes of these differences in the development of 
ornament, the causes that make Celtic genius follow one track, 
and pursue to its sesthetic limits one early motif, while classical 
art went on a severer line, it is, perhaps, impossible at present 
to ascertain. 

He, however, clung to his theory of the savage origin of a 
meaningless art : 

It is plain enough that later Art has done little more than 
develop ideas of ornament already familiar to untutored 
races. 

Thus ideas of ornament ” were the only ideas that the 
“ savages,’’ the Celts and the Greeks had to express ! When 

we find, however, that one 
design was superimposed 
upon another, as in the 
Japanese examples given 
(figure 26), it is difficult to 
accept Mr. Lang’s theory. 
Apparently the Japanese 
were expressing something 
more than their sense of the beautiful. 

Mr. Lang was not perturbed even when he flatly contradicted 
himself in a single chapter. Having disposed to his immediate 
satisfaction of the spiral, the swastika, the Greek fret and the 
equal-limbed cross, he arrives at the following conclusion : 

It has been shown that the art which aims at decoration 
is better adapted to both the purposes and materials of savages 
than the art which aims at representation, (p. 290.) 

But a few pages further on (pp. 29S-299) he declares with 
regard to the artists of the Aurignacian, Solutrean and 
Magdaienian stages of Paleolithic culture : 

The oldest inhabitants of Europe who have left any traces 
of their lives and handiwork must have been savages. 

Dealing with paleolithic man ” as a savage, he continues : 

Yet in him we must recognize a skill more akin to the 
spirit of modern art than is found in any other savage race. 




Fig. 26 . Japaitese Symbols 
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Pal00olithio man, like otter savages, decorated his weapons ; 
but, as I have already said, he did not usually decorate them 
in the common savage manner with ornamental patterns. He 
scratched on bits of bone spirited representations of all the 
animals whose remains are found mixed with his own. 

Of course, the artistic efforts of “ pateolithie man ” were 
not confined to “ bits of bone *’ or to “ weapons ” ; he engraved 
and painted realistic representations of animals in deep caves 
— sometimes in almost inaccessible depths a mile to a mile 
and a half from the entrance — so that few could see them, just 
as the Egyptians carved and painted gods and scenes of 
everyday life inside tombs which were closed to the public, 
being intimately connected with the welfare of the soul in the 
Otherworld and having therefore a magico-religious significance. 
At this point, however, we may leave Mr. Lang, who on one 
page asserted that decoration was “better adapted to both 
the purposes and materials of savages than the art which aims 
at representation”, and on another, impressed us with the 
fact that the art of representation was practised by the earliest 
savages of whom we have knowledge. His peroration on 
“ savage realism ” need not delay us. The confident theorist 
is often his own severest critic.' 

Dr. H. R. Hall is, in dealing with the spiral problem, a 
representative exponent of what may be designated the 
“ Merely pretty ” theory. Like Mr. Lang, he is prone to 
regard early man’s “ ornaments ” as ornaments and nothing 
more. His wide and intimate knowledge of archseological 
data enables hiin to avoid the pitfalls into which Mr. Lang 
so often stumbled. But he, too, is guilty of hazardous 
assumption when he adheres to the belief that the early artists 
and art-craftsmen were merely decorators of the “Art for 
Art’s sake ” school. 

Br. Hall’s view regarding the spiral is that it had a definite 
origin in the Near East and has, therefore, a history, and that 
it spread to various areas in Europe and Western Asia and to 
Egypt from its definite centre, of origin. He does not, however, 
deal with the spiral in pre-Columbian America, Polynesia, and 
China. 

Briefly, his view is that somebody invented the spiral while 

^ Quotations from A. Lang’s OuBfmn and (Chapter on The Art of 
pp. 287 el London, 1910 * , 
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■working with wire. This man found the design to be a pretty 
•one, and when other craftsmen engaged in the manufacture of 
pottery, or seal stones, first saw it, they, too, thought it pretty 
and imitated it. The theory is not a very convincmg one. 
If the spiral was imitated merely because it was pretty 
why was it incised on stone — a very difficult task — so as to 
be concealed inside the ancient tomb of New Grange on the 
Boyne, near Drogheda, Ireland 1 I^ik© the ancient Egyptian 
tomb picture, this Irish tomb symbol was evidently not intended 
to make appeal to the living. It was left for the soul alone 
to admire it and exclaim, Pretty ! 

Perhaps, after all, the Irish tomb spiral had, like the Egyptian 
tomb picture, a magico-reiigious value. It may have had— 
probably it did have — ^the significance of other so-called 
ornaments referred to in Cormac'B Glossary^ which designates 
them as Indelba (images, symbols) and states : 

Inddba was the name applied to the altars of certain 
idols : these altars were so-called because “ they (the pagans) 
were wont to carve on them the forms (Irish delba) of the 
elements they adored : for example, the figure of the sun 

Dr. HalFs views on the spiral will be found in his admirable 
and scholarly work The Ancient History of the Near East, My 
quotations are from the second edition. In the third section of 
the second chapter,^ he deals with the Early and Middle 
Minoan periods of Mgesuii civilization, and, referring to the 
fine Early Minoan stone vases of Crete and the Cyclades, 
notes that '' on some of them a fully developed system of 
spiral decoration appears and continues : 

The system of spiral decoration now makes its appearance 
in Greece, and is seen in the goldwork of Troy and the stone- 
work of the Cyclades perhaps before it appears as a decorative 
motive on pottery. The origin of the MgesuXi spiral pattern 
is probably to be sought in metal working. The Early 
Minoan ” goldsmith invented it, and we see the first-fruits of 
his invention in the spiral coils of the gold wire pins of the 
“ Treasure of Priam’'. From metal the new pattern passed to 
stonework in relief and then to pottery, painted on the flat. 

^ A work by Archbishop Cormac MaeCuUenan, King of Cashel, who 
died in 908 a,d. 

® P. W. Joyce. A Smaller Social History of Ancient Ireland. London, 
1906, p. 123. 

^ pp. 40-4L 
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Tlie Egyptians adopted it and.:mcised it on their seals, an 
example afterwards followedl by 'the makers of the ** Cretan 
seal stones''. From the, JBgean the beantifnl pattern spread 
northwards to Central Europe, to Scandinavia, and eventually 
to Celtic Britain. 

On Cretan pottery the spiml design does not properly 
appear till the beginning of the next period of artistic develop- 
ment, the Middle Minoan., 

As reference is made to. spirals- on'-stone, two examples from 
Scotland may be referred to {Plate XI, figures II and HI). The 
former is one of the so-ca-lled ■ ** o.rnamented stone bails 
peculiar to Scotland ; this specimen from Aberdeenshire has 
'' projecting discs or knobs '*' and is of the Iron Age. The latter 
is a stone from Orkney of nncertain date. These examples 
serve to show that spirals on stone were not, as some have 
asserted, roughly shaped 

Dr. Hall, as quoted above, draws attention to the fact that 
when the spiral design wm adopted by potters the forms of 
earthenware vases became for the .first time modelled upon 
those vases of metal But although this coincidence may be 

an interesting one, it does not afford proof of Dr. HaU’s belief 
regarding the origin of the spiral. Metal vases were not 
adorned with spirals and the makere of seal stones did not 
imitate earlier seals of metal. 

It will be seen that Dr. Hall favours the “diffusion ’’theory, 
i.e. the spread of the spiral from a centre of origin. He traces 
it from the jEgean area to Ireland, Scotland and Scandinavia. 
His view that it reached Scandinavia before it reached “ Celtic 
Britain ” ignores the possibility that it may have been carried 
to England by sea directly from the Mediterranean. 

One can almost hear Mr. Andrew Lang making merry of 
the Hall diffusion theory in thfe connexion. He would have 
tied down Dr. Hall to his AEgean area of origin and set him 
this “ poser ” : 

If the spiral was invented by a Minoan goldsmith, who had 
been experimenting with gold wire, how came the New 
Zealand spiral into existence 1 Where and when did the 
Maori savage obtain gold wire ? 

Mr. Lang made much of the fact that the Maori was in the 
“ Neolithic phase of culture ” when European explorers 
discovered him and his country. From his own peculiar 
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view-point he would have been jnstified in rejecting Dr. Hall's 
beliefs regarding the origin of the spiral and of its diffusion as 
an'' art motif" by quoting that writer's own words 
directed at another (an eminent scientist) against himself : 

We have no beliefs on these subjects whatever ; we 
consider beliefs about anything relating to the early history 
of man and the origins and diffusion of Culture to be totally 
unjustified and unscientific.^ 

Dr. Hall's criticism, from which this quotation is taken, was 
gravely made against the view that the civilization of pre- 
Columbian America had origin in the Old World. "Let it 
first be proved to be even a probable theory ", he wrote. " It 
is not yet accepted as such by archseologists." 

But archseologists cannot expect to solve the problem of 
origins if they ignore the beliefs and customs connected with 
the so-called " art-motifs", not a few of which can be proved 
to be symbols, and, indeed, are explained as symbols by modern 
peoples who continue to make use of them.^ In this connexion 
one may quote what Dr. Laufer says regarding Chinese art : 

I utterly fail to see of what avail it is to us to build the 
roof before the ground pillars, of what advantage all these 
discussions on subjective evolutions of motives, on analysis 
of style and esthetics of Chinese art will be in the long run, as 
long as we do not know the solid basis, the meaning and 
history of the motives, and as long as such phantoms will be 
easily destroyed by every serious investigation. For certainly 
not by intuition or opinions derived from a general or vague 
knowledge of art can we hope to reach the goal, but only by 
the most absorbed method of research consulting the views, 
traditions and sentiments of these people who created the 
monuments which we desire to understand.® 

Here we may leave Mr. Lang and Dr. Hall. Both have 
discussed the spiral without first endeavouring to discover 
whether or not it meant something to the ancient craftsmen 
who first made use of it, or whether or not it means anything 
to the modern peoples who continue to use it. 

Professor Elliot Smith’s view is that the spiral was not 
merely an " art motif ", but had from the outset a definite 

^ Dr. Hall in Nature^ January, 24:th 1926. 

2 B. H. Greiner in Polynesian Decorative Designs gives much interesting 
and valuable information in this connexion, 

® Jade. Chicago, 1912, p. 20. 
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significance as a symbol which emanated from a body of 
religions ideas. He has written at some length on the subject 
in his Evolution of the Dragon'^ and his Eleph-ants and Ethno- 
logistsf 

Reference has already been made to his views on Houssay’s 
octopus theory in connexion with the swastika. “There 
can be no doubt ”, Elliot Smith says, “ that the symbolism of 
the Mycensean spiral and the volute is closely related to the 
octopus. In fact, the evidence provided by Minoan paintings 
and Mycensean decorative art demonstrates that the spiral 



27. OOTOPOS m CoNTBafraoHAi-izBD Fokm on a Gold Ornajubsst, 
FOUND iT MyCKNJS BY D». SOHMEIIA.NN 

as a symbol of life-giving was definitely derived from the 
octopus. The use of the volute on Egyptian scarabs and also 
in the decoration of an early Thracian statuette of a nude 
goddess indicate that it was employed like the spiral and 
octopus as a life symbol ". 

Then having considered Siret’s view that the spiral -motif 
of the iEgean gave place to an angular design because of “ the 

^ Manchester, 1010, section ** The Swastika’*, pp, 173 et aef* 

* London, 1924, Chap. I¥, “ The SpimI Ornament pp. 83 U mq. 
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influence of the conventional Eg 3 rptian way of representing 
water he proceeds : 

Whatever expianation may be provided of this method 
of representing the arms of the octopus with its angularly 
bent extremities, it seems to have an important bearing on 
Houssay’s hypothesis of the swastika’s origin. For it would 
reveal the means by which the spiral or volute shape of the 
limbs of the swastika became transformed into the angular 
form which is so characteristic of the conventional symbol 

He points out (p. 98) that in China the spiral is a thunder 
symbol, quoting in this connexion the Chinese writer Ko Hung, 
who says that ‘‘ a spiral denotes the rolling of thunder from 
which issues a flash of lightning To explain the origin of 
this specialization, he refers to Cook’s Zem (pp. 346 et seq) 
and says 

In Egypt the god Amen was identified with the ram ; 
and this creature's spirally curved horn became the symbol 
of the thunder god throughout the Mediterranean area, and 
then further afield in Europe, Africa and Asia, where, for 
instance, we see Agni's ram with the characteristic horn. 
The blending of the influence of the octopus- and the ram’s- 
horn-motifs made the spiral a conventional representation of 
thunder. This is displayed in its most definite form in China, 
Japan, Indonesia, and America, where we find the separate 
spiral used as a thunder symbol, and the spiral appendage on 
the side of the head as a token of the god of thunder. 

That the influence of Egyptian culture, and therefore of 
Egyptian symbolism, an essentia] element in that culture, 
operated in the iEgean area and Western Asia, there can no 
longer be any doubt. But the influence of Amen (or Amon) 
was not operative during the early period when the spiral 
first came into fashion. '' Amon ”, was, as Professor Breasted 
reminds us, an ‘‘ old obscure local god of Thebes, whose name 
is not to be found in the great religious documents of the earlier 
age like the Pyramid Texts It was not until the Empire 
Age that he gained the chief place in the state theology, 
owing to the supreme position held by the ruling family of his 
native town in the Empire Nor did the Theban god become 

^ Evolution of the Dragon^ p. 178. 

® Development of Meligion and Thought ifi Aficiefit Egypt^ p, 318* 
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chief deity until after he had been fused with the sun god Re, 
as Araon-Re (or Ainen-Ra). “This supremacy”, Breasted 
reminds us, “ was not confined to theological theory. 
Economically and administratively Amon actually received 
the first place among the gods. For the first time in the 
history of the country (Egypt) the great organizer, Thutmose 
HI, seems to have merged the priesthoods of all the temples 
of the land into one great sacerdotal organization at the head 
of which he placed the High Priest of Amon, This is the earliest 
national priesthood as jmt known in the early East, and the 
first ponfifex inazimtis. This Amonite papacy constituted a 
powerful political obstacle in the way of realizing the supremacy 
of the ancient sun-god Thutmose III died in March, 1447 b.c . 
The cult ofthe ram -headed god and the characteristic incurvated 
horns of the god reached Western Asia and Eastern Europe 
long centuries after the spiral had been in use. That the ram’s 
horn motif may have exercised an influence in making the spiral 
a symbol of thunder in China is not, in the writer’s opinion, 
convincing. It will be shown that in China the spiral as the 
“ thunder roll ”, had a deeper significance than an isolated 
native text may reveal. 

China derived not a few beliefs connected with the spiral 
and thunder from India, as De Visser has showm in his The 
Dragon in Chirm and Japan. As plausible as the Amon-horn- 
spiral theory is another . which might be urged — that the 
“ thunder spiral ” was first suggested in India by the peacock, 
which in Sanskrit literature is associated with thunder and 
rain. Professor Monier Williams^ wrote in this connexion : 

The Indian peacock is very restless at the approach of the 
rains, in which it is observed to take delight. Its cirmlar 
movemenls are a frequent subject of allusion with Hindu poets, 
and are often by them compared to dancing ; thus S'akuntaU 
Act IV, “ The peacock on the lawn ceases itsdance Megha- 
diMa (1. 215) : “ Pleased on each terrace, dancing with delight, 
the friendly peacock hails thy grateful flight.” Mdlati- 
Mddhava (p. 108) : “ As pleased the peafowl hails the bow of 
heaven ” etc. 

In the Nala poem, the hero drives his car so furiously that it 
sounds like “a cloud that hoarsely thunders at the coming 
of the rains Even animals are deceived. 

1 Story of Nakt : An Episode of the Makdbhdroia. Oxford, 1879, p. 278. 
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On the palace-roofs the peacocks, th’ elephants within their 
■ stalls, 

And the horses heard the rolling of the mighty monarch’s 
■ car. 

Elephants and peacocks hearing the fleet chariot rattling on, 

Up they raised their necks and clamoured, as at sound of 
coming rain.^ 

In America, the turkey, and in Europe, the pheasant were 
similarly connected with thunder and rain. These birds 
appear to have acquired a reputation as rain~bringers on 
account of their restless movements, especially when a thunder- 
storm was at hand. During the Great War the pheasants in 
English country districts made known to human beings by 
their movements when fighting was taking place in the North 
Sea, or bombing airships were approaching. 

The spiral design did not, however, originate either in India 
or elsewhere as a symbol of the '' peacock’s rain dance,” which 
is a spiral movement. But importance was evidently attached 
to the bird, because of its habits, by observers to whom the 
spiral already possessed a definite significance, and they 
regarded the peacock as a rain-bringer and thunder-maker 
which performed the appropriate magical spiral movement. 

Nor, in the writer’s opinion, did 
the spiral origmate either because 
a Minoan goldsmith discovered 
that gold wire could be wound in 
spiral fashion, or because it was 
observed that the octopus in sleep 
curves its tentacles so as to form 
spirals. The Minoan goldsmith 
evidently found wire suitable for 
making spirals, and the ootopus 
may have been regarded as sacred 
chiefly because of its habit referred 
to. But long before wire was 
twisted into spirals, the magico- 
religious spiral had come into use. 
There are spirals on pre-dynastic 
Egyptian pottery and a spiral on a pre-dynastic stone amulet 
(figure 28 ). Many centuries before the Minoan goldsmiths 

i Story oj Nala: An Episode of the MuhdhMfata, Oxford, 1879, p. 137. 



Fig. 28. 

, .' .Pbedyhastic ■' Egyptian 
Stone Amulet, Febpobatbd 
FOB Suspension, with 
incised Spiral (after Petrie) 
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produced spirals in wire, the spiral symbol adorned the 
crown of the Pharaoh of Ijower Egypt (figure 29a and 6). 
After the Two Lands were united, the crown o f Upper 
Egypt (figure 29c) was combined with that of Lower Egypt 
and the spiral symbol was retained (figure %M). 



Fig. 2§. Gbowns of Lowbb mn Upbee Egypt with Sfibal Symbol 


When the -®gean goldsmith began to twist his wire, there 
was evidently a psychological motive for his action, and the 
same may be said of other early and late craftsmen who 
selected the spiral as an arbitrary design for seal stones, for 
religious or magico-religious objects and for blocks of stone 
intended for the dark interiors of tombs. That the spiral had 
a meaning which was not entirely lost in early Christian times 
is suggested by the prominence given to it on the richly 
designed cross on a Scottish sculptured stone (Plate VII). 
In this ease it would appear that the symbol was used to 
illustrate the regenerating and sustaining power of Christ 
and the gospel. 



Section II 


Whieleools and Whielwinds 

Spiral as expression of ideas — ^Motion associated with Life — The heart 
as seat of Life — The womb of nature — ^Palaaolithic paintings, etc., 
in deep caves*— Oaves as “wind holes” — ^Belief that Life was in 
sky — Sky as source of wind and water— Water as source of Energy 
— The Whirlpool enclosing embryo — ^Whirlpools in ancient 
religions— Zuni myth — ^Birth of Aphrodite — ^Whirlpool Dragons — 
— Whirlpool as “ gate ” of Dragon’s palace- — ^Dragon-lake whirl- 
pool— Sumerian Sea-serpent goddess — Whirlwind lore — ^Typhon 
and Echidna— Fairies, nereids, demons and gods in whirlwinds — 
Maori ghosts carried to sky by whirlwinds — Early Pharaoh 
ascends to sky on wind — Japanese whirlwinds as “ dragon rolls ” 
— -Dragons cause whirlwinds — Chinese coiled and revolving 
dragons— Chinese “ red ball ” problem — Ball, sun, moon, thunder 
and pearl as spirals — ^Flat and ascending spirals — Chinese spiral 
and Yang matter. 

Ancient religious art invariably expressed something by 
means of its symbols. It would be rash therefore to assume 
that the spiral was an exception to this rule. All symbols 
did not originate in the same way. Some were conventionalized 
natural subjects, or conventionalized living creatures, or simply 
characteristic features of these objects or creatures, such as a 
leaf or branch representative of a tree, the horns of an animal 
like the ram or deer, the wings of a sacred bird like those of 
the falcon in the Egyptian winged disc or merely a feather 
of a bird, or the impression of a bee’s foot ” to convey the 
idea of the presence of a god, as a Buddha footprint conveys 
to Buddhists the feeling that Buddha is present. Thus in 
an Egyptian magical papyrus, translated by Birch (which is 
not older than the XXVIth Dynasty), occurs the followmg : 

Tefniit changes her shape into a club of four spithams 
(long) inside of this place. . . Shu takes the shape of an 
eagle's wing.^ 

Symbols like the cross and swastika were not, however 
imitative — ^the result of direct observation of Nature in the 
sense that a wing or horn symbol was i they were rather 

1 Eecorcls of the Past, Voi. VI, p. 119. 
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expressions of ideas regarding natural phenomena, iiatiira! 
processes. 

The spiral, on the other hand, was certainly imitative. It 
is found in nature, as we have seen, for certain climhing plants 
ascend snpports in spiral fashion, certain shells are of spiral 
shape, and there are waterspouts, whirlwinds and whirlpools. 
That the various spirals were associated with one another 
is suggested by the old Gaelic word faochag (Irish, faochog), : 
which signifies a periwinlde, or a small whirlpool on a running 

V^^ imr 

^ S 6 


7 B 

Fio. 30. Azilian Symbols (after Breuil) 

No, 1 is evidently the Egyptian double-headed serpent symbol of the 
united ** Two Lands ; 2 may be a tree symbol, but 3, 4, 7, 8, and 9 are 
human beings ; 6 is a symbol of a people who could produce 5. In 10 the 
deer is even more conventionalised than the human figure. 

stream, and is also one of the names of the eye. The Sanskrit 
word Kapardin is used in connexion with two Vedic deities 
Rudra and Pushan, who are said “ to wear their hair wound 
or braided spirally upwards into the form of a shell 

As the “ Upper Palaeolithic ” people in Western Europe made 
a magioo-religious use of shells and inaugurated in their art 
the use of the spiral, it may be that the shell spiral came first. 
As shells evidently meant much to these people, who used them 
so freely in their ceremonial burials, it would be rasb to assume 
that the imitative spiral design meant nothing at all to them. 

In the process of time, and especially after the introduction 
of the agricultural mode of life, the symbolism of the spiral 
appears to have grown more complex. Climbing plants, 
whirlwinds and whirlpools and waterspouts arrested attention, 
as did also other natural spirals. Ultimately, as the evidence 

^ Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, V, 462# 
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passed under review in this chapter suggests, the spiral ref erred 
to a natural process which the ancient thinkers and observers 
believed they had detected when pondering over the mysteries 
of the universe and attempting to solve a problem after it 
had been discovered, as Elliot Smith has reminded us in another 
connexion, that there was a problem to solve. 

These ancient thinkers associated movement with life. 
Eivers were in constant motion, and water was, as “ water of 
life”, something more to them than H2O. The air was in 
motion, and human beings and animals were refreshed and 
stimulated by the air of life ”, and especially by favourable 
winds from certain points of the compass. The heavenly 
bodies performed regular movements, rising and setting, or 
revolving constantly in the sky. After the introduction of the 
agricultural mode of life, men took a very special interest in 
the heavenly bodies as measures of time — of days and nights, 
of the months, the seasons and the year. 

In Palaeolithic times, ideas regarding life appear to have been 
connected chiefly with human beings and animals. Reptiles 
were rare in Western Europe and vegetation scarce and un- 
interesting, as may be gathered from the study of Palaeolithic 
art. It was known even to Oro-Magnon man that the heart ' 

was the seat and centre of life, as is > 
indicated by the fact that he painted 
a great heart on the body of a 
mammoth, and incised on repre- 
sentations of other animals spears 
or darts directed towards the heart. 

It seemed natural to the early 
thinkers that the living universe 
had a heart — Sb centre of life— and 
that all the manifestations of life 
were connected with it. We do 
not know to what extent Cro- 
Magnon man indulged in speculation 
in this connexion. He appears, however, to have had a 
definite conception of natural energy — ^that is, of magic — for 
he performed magical ceremonies, including magical dances, 
and it is probable he had formulated some concrete idea 
regarding the source of magic or natural energy. In this 
connexion he appears to have attached importance to caves, 
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regarding them apparently as wombs, and by drawing pictures 
in these, and especially in their deepest recesses, he may have 
believed he was creating power at the source of birth. 
Burials in caves and in clefts of rock may have been originally 
connected with the idea that all living beings were children of 
Mother Earth. A passage in the Hindu religious . work, 
Vishnu Purana, may be an interesting survival of the 
Palgeolithic concept: 

It (the world) was (at the beginning) like Mount Mem ; 
the mountains were the womb, and the seas were the uterine 
fluids of that vast [production]. 

Others, besides the Hindus, who were inheritors of ancient 
concepts, appear to have perpetuated the idea that mountain 
caves were the source of power ” in its various manifestations. 
The winds were supposed to have had origin in caves. Roscoe 
writing regarding certain Central African rain-makers, informs 
us in this connexion : 

On a hill on which was the sacred place of one of these 
rain -makers, there was a hole from which the man aiBrmed 
that the gusts of wind which frequently accompanied rain 
preceded. 

Again, dealing with sacred hilk, he writes : 

The hill Kahola was sacred because it was the home of 
a special earth-spirit, and oSerings were made there for which 
the king sent regularly a black and a white sheep. On the 
hill was a crater which went very far down, the sides being 
covered with grass and shrubs and ending in a lake. A sheep 
was thrown alive into this lake and a fowl killed and thrown 
in. It was said that the sheep always came out alive for it 
followed a passage which led from the side of the crater 
through the hill to the outside and which w^as known only to 
the guardian of the hill, a freeholder {Mutaica) and medicine- 
man, who took possession of the animal. This hill was a 
favourite place for people who wished to make requests for 
prosperity, for children, or for rain.”^ 

The Chinese believed that their life-giving, year-renewing 
dragons issued from the womb of the earth : 

Holes in the ground, due to volcanic eruptions and emit- 
ting smoke, were thought to be the spots from where dragons 

^ Muir, Sanskrit Texts> IV, 42. 

* Canon John Koscoe. TM Bahitarat Cambridge, 1923, pp. 31, 44. 
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whieii had been lying in the earth had dashed forth and flown 
to heaven.^ 

That the Cro-Magnon people believed in a Mother goddess — 
perhaps, an Earth goddess — is suggested by their ‘‘Venus’" 
figures with the female parts exaggerated, while the cave 
imprints of hands with mutilated fingers indicate that the idea 
of sacrifice was not unknown to them. 

The early agriculturists, who discovered the cardinal points 
and connected them with the seasons, had, however, a wider 
range of vision than the early hunters. Their mode of life, 
as has been emphasized, made it necessary that they should 
measure time. When their Calendar was introduced, it was 
first connected with the moon and stars, and it was subsequently 
connected with the sun . The heavenly bodies not only measured 
time for the agriculturists, but appeared also to exercise a very 
intimate influence on plant life and on the supply of water as 
nourishment for crops. The belief consequently arose that 
life was in the sky — ^that the “ heart ” of the Universe was 
pulsating somewhere in the firmament, and that, further, 
the water of life ” and the air of life ” had their sources 
in the sky. As will be shown, the idea ultimately emerged 
that life in the sky emanated from what the Hindus know as 
“ Divine Cosmic Energy,” symbolized by Kundalini, the 
coiled serpent— a spiral. 

My view that this Hindu concept is a survival from early 
agricultural times has been arrived at after giving consideration 
to certain ceremonies and texts connected with early religion, 
and a large body of significant ideas connected with natural 
and imitative spirals. 

Water and wind were to the early agriculturist of fundamental 
importance as life-givers and life-sustainers. The beliefs and 
customs connected with those natural spirals, the whirlpools 
and whirlwinds, should therefore first be dealt with. 

In ancient India, as in ancient Egypt, it was believed that 
water was a source of energy— that water conveyed energy to 
man and the world from its source in the sky, an idea which 
evidently had origin after the introduction of the agricultural 
mode of life. The crops, it was observed, derived their energy, 
manifested by growth, from life-giving water, and their sap 

^ De Visser. The Dragon in China and Japan, Amsterdam, 1913, pp. 112- 
113. 
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was :'^water of life.’' In a section of the Hindu sacred work 
the Satapatha Brahmana,'^ which deals with the ceremonial 
use of water, it is said of the ' priest : 

He collects (yarious kinds of) water. The reason why he 
collects water is that — ^water being vigour — ^he thereby, collects 
vigour, the essence of the waters. 

The priest takes water from rivers, wells, dew-ponds, etc., 
and when he takes w^^ater from a whirlpool, it is stated explicitly 
that: 

the waters (of the whirlpool) enclose the offspring (embryo) ; 
he (the priest who sprinkled) thus makes him (the king) the 
offspring of the people. 

To understand what the embryo ” meant to the ancient 
Hindu thinkers, reference must be made to their creation 
myths. 

It is set forth in the Bigveda (x, 82) that the primordial water 
“ contained that earliest embryo in which all the gods were 
collected”. 

Another hymn (x, 121) states : 

When the great waters pervaded the universe, containing 
an embryo, and generating fire, thence arose the one spirit 
(Asu) of the gods. 

The Atharva-veda (4, 2, 6) says : 

In the beginning, the waters . . . protected (covered 
the universe, containing an embryo ; over these divine (waters! 
was the god. 

The eighth verse states : 

In the beginning the waters, producing a child, brought 
forth an embryo, which, as it was coming into life, was 
enveloped in a golden covering. 

In the Rigveda (x, 72) occurs the passage : 

When, 0 gods, ye moved, strongly agitated, on that water, 
there a violent dust issued forth from you as from dancers. 

Another reference to wind in the same hymn is : 

As a blacksmith blows up a fire with the bellows, so be 
created them (the gods).^ 

1 8aGTed Books of the East, Vol. XXI, Book V, pp. 73 et seq, 

® Muir, Sanskrit Texts, IV, IT, et seq. 
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■ The whirlpool 'of the' primordial deep contained the embryo."' 
Ill the 'Bigmda {'K.y 92, 5) the 'god Rndra is referred to:'Vas 
putting the waters in motion’’, and it is ■ significant to find: 
references to his ''spirally-braided hair ’’—braided in shell- 
spiral form.^- Rndra was a storm god — a whirlwind-riding 
god. 

Ultimately the "embryo ” was identified with the egg and 
lotus. Blit the idea that life began in the first whirlpool, or 
came from the whorled shell which was connected with the 
whirlpool because of its spiral form, was perpetuated, and was 
as widespread as it was persistent. As in Gaelic, the shell 
and whirlpool were regarded as manifestations of the same 
life-giving force, which was symbolized by the imitative spiral 
in religious art. 

As will be shown, the whirlpool has in Scandinavian 
mythology the same significance as it has in Hindu mythology : 
it was regarded as a manifestation of the source of natural 
energy- — of life and magic. In Scotland the whirlpool of 
Corry vreckan is found to have been connected with the goddess 
of winter, one of whose names is Englished Beira. 

According to Hesiod, Aphrodite had origin from whirling 
water. The severed limbs of Saturn were flung into the sea 
and drifted afar : 

Till now smift-circUng a white foam arose 
Erom that immortal substance, and a maid 
Was nourish’d in the midst. The wafting waves 
First bore her to Cythera’s heaven-blessed coast ; 
Then reach’d she Cyprus, girt with flowing seas, 

And forth emerged a goddess, beautiful 
In modesty. Green herbage sprang around 
Beneath her slender feet. Her gods and men 
Name Aphrodite, goddess of the foam, 

The whirlpool figures in New World as in Old World 
Mythology. A Zuni myth tells how the World-mother created 
life from her " terraced bowl The bowl was filled with water 
which she caused to whirl round so that life might be produced. 

She took a great terraced bowl into which she poured 
water ; upon the water she spat, and whipping it rapidly with 

1 IV, 400. 

^ Hesiod, The Theogony, lines 250-263 (0. A. Elton’s translation. 
London, 1894, pp. 1 05«6). 
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her fiagers, it was soon beaten into foam as froths the soap- 
weed, and the foam rose high around the rim of the bowl. The 
Earth mother blew the foam. Flake after flake broke off, and, 
bursting, cast spray downward into the bowl. "'See’’, said she, 
this bowl is, as it were, the world, the rim its furthest limits, 
and the foam-bound terraces round about my features, which 
they shall call mountains. . . . Since white clouds shall 

rise, float away, and, bursting, shed spray, that my children 
may drink the water of life, and from my substance add unto 

A foam cap floating on the water is fertilized by the sun 
and the first twin children are born from it. The early 
whirlpool concept is here in its solarized form. 

In Indonesia, as we find in Mr. W. J. Perry’s review of the 
collected evidence, a similar myth obtains : 

It happened one day that the south wind was blowing, 
so that a large mass of foam was carried by the waves and 
finally left high and dry on the shore. Day after day the 
sun shone ujjon the foam, till it began to move and work 
itself deeper into the sand. Finalty it gave birth to a youth . 

This youth afterwards married a girl who had sweated 
out of a stone When he found her he saw that her navel 
string was still attached to the stone, and he cut it with a 
bamboo knife." 

In Hesiod’s Theogony, Earth, the ample-bosomed, first 
produces the Heaven. 

Then, with Heaven 

Consorting, Ocean from her bosom burst 
With its deep-eddying waters . . . 

To Ocean Tethys brought the rivers forth 
In whirlpool weiimBTolVd: Eridaiius 
Deep-eddied, and Alpheus, and the Nile : 

And the divine Scamander.^ 

De Visser, dealing with Chinese m3rths regarding the origin 
of amber and a magical perfume, tells that the former is said 
to originate from Dragon’s blood and the latter from dragon’s 
saliva. In the Yin hwan ki wen, a work written in the Sung 
dynasty, the saliva is supposed to come from dragons living 
in whirlpools in the open sea De Visser continues : 

3- Cushing, Zimi IBreadstuff (Indian ISTotes and Monographs. Yol. VIII, 
New York, 1920, pp. 23-24). 

^ The MegaUthic Culture of Indonesia, 

^ Elton’s translation, pp. 102-117. 
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The spittle which they (the whirlpool dragons) emitted 
was hardened by the sun, and these hard pieces were blown 
ashore by the wind. When fresh, it was white, gradually it 
became purple, and finally black (amber, generally considered 
to be the excrements of cachalots, i.e., sperm whales, is 
yellowish).^ 

Whirlpools are connected with dragons in Japanese dragon 
lore. De Visser gives a legend from a native work in which 
reference is made to a well-known whirlpool, called Uwa no 
Naruto, the Sounding door (i.e., eddy) of TJwa, between 
Shikoku and Awaji, which was said to be the Eastern Gate of 
the Dragon-palace A ship is caught in this whirlpool and 
^‘turned about for three days Offerings were made to the 
Dragon god, but his anger was not appeased until a woman 
who was being abducted was placed in a boat. 

As soon as they had done this, the ship was at once driven 
out of the whirlpool and disappeared in a western direction 

Another legend tells of a Japanese Buddhist priest who went 
in a boat to the middle of a sacred lake and placed on the water, 
as an offering to the dragon-god, a new wooden bowl containing 
**red rice ”. On the priest and boatman returning to the 
shore, 

they heard a sound as of a whirlpool on the spot where the 
offering had been made, and the bowl disappeared under the 
water.® 

A Japanese serpent-god of a river caused a whirlwind, so 
that it might submerge calabashes, as the dragon whirlpool 
submerged the rice bowl.^ 

Dr. Langdon appears to have resuscitated an ancient 
Sumerian whirlpool goddess. This is Is-ha-ra of Ur. She is 
one of the virgin goddesses beloved by Tammuz, and m a text, 
■it is. 'Stated : '■ 

her name is written twice with the ordinary sign for lamb, 
fuhadui and once with a sign nigin, which means " turn, twist 

Dr. Langdon adds : ‘‘ The latter writing refers, of course, 

to ' her ' ancient connexion ' with the . sea-serpent . . . . 

^ The Dragon in': China and Japan^ p. 97. 

." ■® '"'Be 'Visser,, , op.', ciiS., pp. 184-6. '• 

3 Be Visser, op. ciL, p. 184. 

:,'.'B'e'' Visser, op* cit*, p. 164. 
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Through the ancient connexion with water, one of the principle 
elements of incantation, she must have been much invoked 
in magic. - . ' , . A symbol called the basmu, oivviper„' 

represented her in a temple 

■ The whirlwind, like the whirlpool, was regarded as a 
manifestation of natural energy. Winds — ^the air of life- 
might emanate from various points — the north, south, east 
or west — but the whirlwind embraced all winds ; it boxed 
the compass’’. To the early agriculturist it w^as apparently 
regarded as energy, force, vigour emanating from a centre— 
a manifestation of the birth of energy, an indication that energy 
had origin in a centre. The whirlwind was consequently 
associated with supernatural beings — ^with the Paradise from 
which life originally came, and to which the rulers departed 
after life on earth was ended, as King Arthur, Ossian, Thomas 
the Rhymer and other famous heroes departed to the fairyland 
Paradise either in the Underworld, or the Isles of the Blest. 

Typhon, the serpent-dragon and giant, who made war against 
Heaven, was in one of his aspects a mighty whirlwind. His 
bride was Echidna, a fair girl in the upper part of her body, 
but a coiled and speckled serpent below the waist. She had 
come into being from the union of Chrysaor and Calliroe, 
the daughter of Oceanus, and was pent in a deep cavern 
beneath the rocks of Arima — another wind hole ” — the 
source of winds. Hesiod tells, in his Theogony,^ 

That with the jet-eyed maid Tiphaon mixed 
His fierce embrace ; a whirlwind rude and wild. 

Echidna gave birth to Orthos, Geryon, Cerberus (the dog 
of Hades), the Hydra (octopus-demon) and Chimsera (lion, 
goat and serpent complex). 

There is much widespread lore regarding the association 
of supernatural beings with whirling gusts of wind. According 
to Scottish Highland belief the fairies and other supernatural 
beings travel on spiral gusts. Campbell of Tiree’^ writes in 
this connexion: 

In this climate the eddies are among the most curious of 
natural phenomena. On calm summer days they go past, 

^ Tammuz and Ishtar^ -pp. 125-6. 

® Elton’s translation, pp. 1X4-5. 

® S^iperstitions of the Highlands atid Islands of Scotland, pp. 24, 25. 
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whirling above straws and dust, and as not another breath of air 
is moving at the time their cause is sufficiently puzzling. In 
Gaelic the eddy is known as 'Hhe people’s puf! of wind ”, and its 
motion '‘travelling on tall grass stems”. By throwing one’s 
left shoe at it, the fairies are made to drop whatever they may be 
taking away — ^men, women, children, or animals. . . In 

these eddies, people going on a journey at night have been 
“ lifted ”, and spent the night careering through the skies. On 
returning to earth, though they came to the house last left, they 
were too stupefied to recognize either the house or its inmates. 

. . . Even in daylight some were carried in the Elfin eddy 

from one island to another. ... 

During the early spring when, according to the folk-lore 
connected with the Gaelic calendar, the forces of evil and good 
are struggling for supremacy, there are three days called 

The Eddy winds of the storm month 

Campbell writes regarding these •} 

The appearance of spring is now to be seen, but the bad 
weather is not yet past. The worst weather comes back / I | 

occasionally, and there are fewer gusts of wind, uncertain in ' * 

their coming and duration, that well deserve the name of 
“ Eddy winds from February 

In Greece the nereids travel through the air as do the 
Scottish fairies. A modern investigator^ has gleaned 
significant evidence in this connexion and writes : 

The habit of travelling on a whirlwind, or more correctly 
perhaps of stirring up a whirlwind by rapid passage has gained 
for the nymphs in some districts secondary names which 
might seem to constitute a new class of wood nymphs. 

In Athens whirlwinds are said to occur most frequently 
near the old Hill of the Mymphs ; and women of the lower 
as they see the spinning spiral of dust approach, fall to 
crossing themselves busily and to repeating, "Honey and 
milk in your path ” ! This incantation is widely known as 
safeguard against the Nereids in their rapid 
flight, and must in origin, it would seem, have been a vow. 

Dawson notes that the Greek Fates, like the Scottish fairies, 
spin and weave for human beings and that a golden spindle 
is specially assigned to nereids The spiral movement of the 

Witchcraft and Second Sight in the Highlands and Islands of Scotla^id 
Glasgow, 1902, p. 251. 

® J. G. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion. Cam- 
bridge, 1910, p. 150. 

3 Ibid., pp. 121, 134, 
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spindle O^hich gives birth ’V to thread had apparently not 
been ' overlooked, 

In the Bible ' the whirlwind is referred to both in the 
poetical sense—'' He shall take them away as with a whirl- 
wind and in the old sjinbolical sense, as in the following 
passages : • 

Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind.^ 

Behold, a whirlwind of the Lord is gone forth in fury, even 
a grievous whirlwind.® 

The Lord shall roar from on high. . . . Evil shall go 

forth from nation to nation and a great whirlwind shall be 
raised up from the coasts of the earth.^ 

The Lord hath his way in the whirlwind and in the storm, 
and the clouds are the dust of his feet.® 

And the Lord shall be seen over them, and his arrow shall 
go forth as the lightning : and the Lord God shall blow the 
trumpet, and shall go with the whirlwinds of the south.® 

In Ezekiel the whirlwind and gods of the cardinal points 
are connected in the symbolism of the first chapter : 

And I looked, and, behold, a whirlwind came out of the 
north, a great cloud, and a fire infolding itself, and a brightness 
was about it, and out of the midst thereof as the colour of 
amber, out of the midst of the fife ; also out of the midst 
thereof came the likeness of four living creatures. And this 
was their appearance ; they had the likeness of a man. And 
every one had four faces, and every one had four wings. And 
their feet were straight feet ; and the sole of their feet was like 
the sole of a calf's foot : and they sparkled like the colour of 
burnished brass. . . . Their wings were Joined one to 

another ; they turned not when they went ; they went every- 
one straight forward. As for the likeness of their faces, they 
four had the faces of a man and the face of a lion on the right 
side ; and they four had the face of an ox on the left side ; 
they four also had the face of an eagle. . . . Their appear- 
ance was like burning coals of fire . . and the fire was 

bright, and out of the fire went forth lightning. . . . Mow, 

as I beheld the living creatures, behold one wheel ujx)ii the 
earth by the living creatures, with his four faces . . . 

1 Psalm LVIII, 9. 

s Job XXXVIII, 1, XL, 6. ■ 

^ Jeremiah XXIII, 19. 

Ibid,, XXV, 30-32. 

® Zechariah IX, 14. 
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and tlxeir appearance and their work was as it were a ^”11061 
in the middle of a wheel. . . . And their rings were full 

of eyes round about them four . . • and when the 

living creatures were lifted up from the earth, the wheels were 
lifted up . . . for the spirit of the living creatures was 

in the wheels. , . . And the likeness of the firmament 

upon the heads of the living creatures was as the colour of the 
terrible crystal, stretched forth over their heads above. . . . 

I heard the noise of wings, like the noise of great waters, as the 
voice of the Almighty. . . . And above the firmament 

that was above their heads was the likeness of a throne . . . 

and upon the throne the likeness as the appearance of a man 
above upon it . . . and I heard the voice of one that spoke 

and he said unto me, Son of man, stand upon thy feet and I 
will speak unto thee ... I send thee to the children of 
Israel, to a rebellious nation that hath rebelled against 
me ... 

The belief that supernatural beings travelled in whirlwinds 
has been traced in various parts of the world. A number of 
examples are given by Sir James Frazer in The Golden Bough} : 

When a gust lifts the hay in the meadow, the Breton 
peasant throws a knife or a fork at it to prevent the devil from 
carrying off the hay. Similarly in the Esthonian island of 
OeseljWhen the reapers are busy among the corn and the wind 
blows about the ears that have not yet been tied into sheaves, 
the reapers slash at it with their sickles. The custom of flinging 
a knife or a hat at a whirlwind is observed alike by German, 
Slavonian and Esthonian rustics ; they think that a witch 
or wizard is riding on the blast, and that the knife, if it hits 
the witch, will be reddened by her blood or will disappear 
altogether, sticking in the wound it has inflicted. Some 
Esthonian peasants run shrieking and shouting behind a 
whirlwind, hurling sticks and stones into the flying dust.. The 
Lengua Indians of the Grand Chaco ascribe the rush of a 
whirlwind to the passage of a spirit and they fling sticks at it 
to frighten it away. . . . Of the Bedouins of Eastern 

Africa it is said that no whirlwind ever sweeps across the path 
without being pursued by a dozen savages with drawn creeses, 
who stab into the centre of the dusty column in order to drive 
away the evil spirit that is believed to be riding on the 
blast.’’ 

''A blast from Hell” is how an early Christian scribe in 
Ireland referred to the wind which carried Cuchullin back to 
his native land in the night-time when he was seen riding in 

^ The Magic Art, Vol. I, pp. 329 (1911 edition). 
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Ms cliariot . across the sky. Keats had heard of . the belief 
that supernatiiral beings ride on the wind : 

Hark ! ’tis an elfin-storm from fairyland, 

Of haggard seeming.^ 

Odin, Dietrich of Berne, Charlemagne, King Arthur and 
others figure as the Wild Huntsman in the Raging Host. The 
sound of horse’s hoofs are heard in mid-air, according to the 
talas, and men catch glimpses by night of the god or ghostly 
hero riding his black steed and pursuing the stag as of old. 

The Ainu of Japan, like the Greeks and Celts, regard the 
‘^ little whirlwinds ” that play among the trees of the forest 
during the summer months” as carriers of supernatural 
beings. 

The Ainu imagine . . . these to be filled with demons, 

and they therefore fear them. They say that when one is seen 
approaching, the best thing is to hide behind a tree or bush 
till it has safely passed by. And while in hiding one should 
expectorate profusely, in order to drive the demons away. 

The whirlwind “is sometimes called Chiukopoyerera or 
' twisted wind and sometimes Wenrera, or ' bad wind ’ 

In some parts of India the whirlwind-carried supernatural 
beings are supposed, Sir James Frazer notes, “to be bhuis 
going to bathe in the Ganges ”. Similar beliefs obtain in 
Central and South Africa. The Rev. Lorimer Fison informed 
Sir James Frazer by letter that “ once when a great Fijian 
chief died, a whirlwind swept across the lagoon. An old man 
who saw it covered his mouth with his hand and said in an 
awestruck whisper, 'There goes his spirit’!” Californian 
Indians regard the whirlwinds as the vehicles of souls “ ascend- 
ing to the happy land 

In his review of Indonesian beliefs and customs Mr. W. J. 
Perry says that, in one of the tales of “ half men ” it is told 
that “ the child of a sky-being and an Ingorot woman is divided 
into two boys. The sharp thunder is the voice of the boy who 
was taken up to the sky ; when he went up whirling like fire 

^ The Eve of St, Agnes, stanza, XXXIX. 

® Uev. John Batchelor, The Ainu and Their Folk-Lore, London, 1901, 
a85, \593. ■ 

® Stephen Powers, Tribes of California^ p. 328, quoted by Sir James B'razer 
op. ciL, p. 331, n2. 
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ike lightning originated ; the voice of the other boy is the 
rolling thunder”.^. 

The Maori of New Zealand, like the ancient Egyptians, 
believed that certain souls ascended to the sky world and that 
others descended to the underworld. Mr. Elsdon Best writes 
in this connexion^ : 

These spirits of the dead, having crossed the vast ocean 
to the red west, finally reach the ancient home-land of the 
Maori race, the land of Irihia, and there, at Hawaika-nui, they 
separate. Those who sympathize with the Earth Mother pass 
down the long descent known as Taheke-roa to the underworld 
those who sympathize with Bangi the Sky-Parent ascend by 
means of the gyrating whirlwind to the heavens, and so pass 
upwards to the uppermost heaven where dwells lo-matua 
(lo the parent), and are there welcomed by the company of 
celestial maids, the twelve mareikura. 

Among the pre-Dynastic beliefs enshrined in the Pyramid 
Texts of Ancient Egypt is one of very special interest and 
significance : 

King Unis goes to the sky, King Unis goes to the sky! 
On the wind ! On the wind I® 

The reference is evidently to a whirlwind which draws 
skyward the loose desert sand, etc. 

The spiral lore of China and Japan is rich and of complex 
character. As has been noted, the spiral is in China a thunder 
symbol, but it was that chiefly because of its association with 
the dragon, the rain bringer which is supposed to slumber all 
the winter — -the season of drought in China — and become active 
in the spring. De Visser, in his The Dragon in China and J apan^ 
shows that the spiral was connected with whirlwinds : 

The whirlwinds, called in Japan tatsu-mahi or “ dragon- 
rolls ’V'^hich form water spouts and carry heavy objects into 
the air, were looked upon as dragons winding their way to 
the sky amidst thunder and rain. 5 

^ The Megalithic Culture of Indonesia. Manchester, and London, 1918, 
p. 130. 

® Maori Myth and Religion (Dominion Museum Monograph No. 1). 
Wellington, New Zealand, 1922, pp. 16-17, 

® Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient EgypU p. 110. 

^ Amsterdam, 1913. 

s Ibid., pp. 112-13. 
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In . China h and ■ whirlwinds are De' ¥isser 

says, all ascribed to ascending dragons 

The Chinese were wont to worship images of coiled dragons 
so as to bring rain.^ When a dragon appeared in the shape of 
a reptile, it assumed a spiral form : 

According to the Yin-yang isah ts%, wind,' rain and 
thunder were caused by a dragon, which in the shape of a 
white reptile had wound itself around one of the legs of a horse, 

^ when this was bathed in a river. The creature had coiled 
itself so tightly, that the horse lost much blood. ^ 

Dragons appeared before the birth of great men. In the 
biography of the famous Chinese Emperor Wn of the Han 
dynasty (b.c. 140-87) ascribed to a writer who died in 92 a.d., 
it is told that his royal father and the ladies of the harem 
“ saw a red dragon coiling and revolving between the rafters. 
The Emperor Kang called a diviner, the Old Yao by name, and 
asked him about the matter. The old man said : ' This is 
a lucky omen. This corridor certainly will produce a man who 
shall rule the world. He shall expel the barbarians and thus 
bring with him lucky omens ’ 

A revolving dragon might also be a calamity sign. The 
following extract refers to the fate of an Emperor of the tenth 
century of our era who during a campaign neglected to take 
certain ceremonial precautions when he reached his stopping 
place : 

That evening a big star fell before his tent, and on the day 
sin-sze, when he captured the castle of Tan-tsze, the Emperor 
saw a yellow dragon coiling and winding, about one mile in 
length. The brightness of its light blinded the eye ; it 
entered the Imperial lodging house. There was a purple, 
black vapour which hid the sky, remained the whole day, and 
then dispersed. That very day the Emperor died,® 

A similar story is told of a Chinese rebel leader : 

When Wen-piao was going to plot his rebellion and, still 
being engaged in preparing it, had not yet settled (Ms plans), 
one of his followers dreamt at night that a dragon was 

^ Amsterdam 1913, p. 233. 

* Jhid„ p. 117. 

3 Thid,, p. 1 12. 

^ Ihid,f p. 43, 

^ Ihid^i pp. 53-64. 




PLATE VIII 



Hygeia. goddess of Ijealth. with serpent forming a spii^l round her body and 
receiving food from Kor* She was the daughter of /tsculapius, the iigyptian 
Imhotep. 


f face p. SO. 
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coiliiig above Wen-piao's cW was very much 

rejoiced aiid said: 'This is Heaven’s appointment’ (to the 
Throne, i.e., it is a sign that I shall ascend the Throne). Then 
he settled his plans, raised troops, and was defeated. Men of 
knowledge said : '' As the dragon is a divine being and yet 
came out of his chin, this was an omen that calamity should be 
at work and that his ahm (soul) should go away 

The great Dragon festival of China has been held for many 
centuries on the 15th day of the first month. On that day a 
dragon is carried through the streets and a man marches in 
front of it with a large red ball. De Groot, Hirth and De Visser 
have written regarding this mysterious ball which was some- 
times depicted by artists between two dragons. The ball has 
been referred to as the sun, a thunder symbol, the moon and 
a pearl. Sometimes, De Visser notes, it is represented as a 
spiral emitting flames or as a ball upon which something like a 
spiral is delineated De Visser asks if the spiral here denotes 
thunder and writes : 

Hirth and De Groot suppose so. The latter, considering 
the dragon’s nature of a thundergod, arrived at the con- 
clusion that the dragon must belch out the ball instead of 
swallowing it, for why should he, who causes thunder, persecute 
it and try to swallow it % Hirth speaks about a dragon which 
with his claw is putting the thunder into rotation.^ 

De Visser refers to an interesting Chinese picture in Blacker’s 
Chats on Oriental China (London, 1908, p. 54), '‘where we see 
two dragons rushing upon a fiery, spiral-shaped ball, under 
which the following characters are to be read, ' A couple of 
dragons facing the moon ’ 

De Visser suggests that the dragons are here the clouds 
which swallow (cover) the moon and send down fertilizing 
rain, and adds ; 

Owing to the close connexion between the moon and the 
water, the moon, having been swallowed by the dragon, might 
have been believed to strengthen the rain-giving power of the 
latter. The dragon of the festival, persecuting the moon 
might be carried along the streets in order to cause rain by 
sympathetic magic 

^ Amsterdam 1913, p. 56. ’ 

2 Ibid,, pp. 105-6. 

3 Ibid,, p. 106. 

4 Ibid., p. 106. 
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themselves, however, the ball is called a 

precious pearl"'. The sacred pearl was connected with the 
moon, being 'Hhe pearl of the bright moon A red ball in 
a temple is ''evidently also a pearl”. Do Visser writes in 
this connexion : 

The spiral is mnch used in delineating the sacred pearls of 
Bnd^iism, so that it might have served also to design those 
of Taoism, althongh I must acknowledge that ike spiral of the 
Buddhist pearl goes uptvard^ tdhile the spiral qf the dragow is. 
flat. We know the close connexion of dragons and pearls in 
both religions. 

The same writer sums up as follows : 

The only facts we know are : the eager attitude of the 
dragons, ready to grasp and swallow the ball ; the ideas of 
the Chinese themselves as to the ball being the moon or a pearl ; 
the existence of a kind of sacred “ moon pearl ” ; the red colour 
of the ball, its emitting flames and its spiral-like form. As 
the three last facts are in favour of the thunder theory, I 
should be inclined to prefer the latter. Yet I am convinced 
that the dragons do not belch out the thunder. If their trying 
to grasp or swallow the thunder could be explained, I should 
immediately accept the theory concerning the thunder- 
spiral, especially on account of the flames it emits. But I do 
not see the reason why the god of thunder should persecute 
thunder itself. Therefore, after having given the above facts, 
that the reader may take them into consideration, I feel 
obliged to say : non liquet 

If we regard the spiral as a symbol of natural energy, of 
life-giving, of what the Chinese call shen and the various 
connexions will be found to be quite logical — such as, for 
instance, the association of the spiral with fertilizing and 
rejuvenating rain, with the sun as the source of Tang, with the 
moon which is supposed to promote growth and with the pearl, 
which, like jade, and gold, and the dragon, are reputed to be 
impregnated with Yang. 

According to Chinese doctrine, Nature is divided into two 
parts — Yang and Tin. Tang is light, warmth, life, the 
Heavens, and Yin is darkness, cold, death and the underworld. 
Yang is the male principle and Tin the female. According 
to the Chinese classic, the Yih-King/^ Heaven is jade, is gold ”, 
and jade and gold, " endow with vitality all persons who 
swallow them. In other words they intensify their souls or 

^ Amsterdam 19 IS, p. 108. 
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shen^ which are, like the Heavens, composed of Yang matter’’. 
Gold and jade were placed in the month of a dead Emperor 
to prevent decay, and the same reason why gold and jade 
were used for stuffing the mouth of the dead hold good for 
the use of pearls ” The spiral as a pearl symbol had evidently 
an intimate connexion with Yang. At the same time the 
spiral symbolized the waterspout, the whirlwind and the 
whirlpool and thunder. It was the source of life, energy, rain, 
and all that Yang meant to the Chinese. 

^ De Groot, The Religious System of Ghina. Leyden, 1892. Vol. I, 



SucTioisr III 


The Celestial Whirlpool Lake 

Winds as carriers of good and evil— Chines© ‘^ fung-shui ” doctrine — 
Seasons and Cardinal points — ^Revolving “ Great Bear ’’ con- 
stellation — The Chinese “Bushel’* — Scandinavian “World Mill” 
— The Bevolving Heavens — “World Mill” and Whirlpool — 
Northern Stars in Pyramid Age Early Egyptian stellar myths 
solarised — Northern Stars in “Sun-boat” — ^Siriiis as “Year 
Star” — “Great Bear” as Set who felled Osiris — Pole Star as 
Babylonian god — -Biblical reference — ^Aryo -Indians and Pole 
Star — “ Great Bear ” as source of Magic — ^jMagicians as eariy 
scientists — ^Polynesian mana ” — ^Magical ceremonies — ^Wind and 
Water only known forms of Energy — Spiral as magic -generator— 
The Northern Celestial Lake — “ Whirling Logs ” of the Navaho 
Indians — The Whirling Cross and Spiral — Egyptian Celestial Lake 
— Situated in the North — Osiris as “ Water Coiifiner ” — Revolving 
Stars — Stellar and Solar Cults — Gods of Four Quarters — Chinese 
World Dragon and Osiris — The Egyptian Revolving Crocodile — 
The Crocodile Constellation — ^Tainmuz of Sumeria as “ Great 
Serpent of Heaven ” — Osiris and Tammuz — The Turning Birth 
goddess — ^Greek Underworld — A “ Whirlpool Lake ” — ^Four 
spiral rivers — ^'The Vortex theory of Leucippus and Democritus — 
Atomic theory — ^Vortex rejected by Epicurus — Ignored by 
Lucretius — ^Democritus and the spiral nebula — The Ancient 
Scientists. 

Before dealing with the source of the energy which was, to 
the early thinkers, manifested by those spiral gusts, the whirl- 
winds, attention should be drawn to the fact that in many 
ancient religions the magical influences emanating from the 
cardinal points were, as has been indicated, supposed to be 
conveyed by the winds. An old Gaelic saying in this 
connexion is : 

Shut the north window, 

And quickly close the window to the north ; 

And shut the window facing west, 

Evil never came from the east.^ 

In an unpublished Gaelic folk tale from Skye in possession 
of the writer, a wicked woman is instructed by her brother to 

^ Campbell. Siiperstitio7is of the Scottish Highlands^ p. 69. 
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shut tile windows to the north and open the windows to the 
south, and do not let the fire go out But, in his absence, 
the sister shuts the south windows, and opens the north 
windows and puts out the fire. By putting out the fire, she 
invokes a supernatural being. An evil demon comes to woo 
her and plot evil against her brother. 

The wind from the north-east, 

Neither good for man nor beast — 

is an old English saying. Hippocrates favoured the north 
wind but disliked the south. Behind preferences and dislikes 
of this kind, whether or not they are found to have a local 
significance, lies the ancient belief in good or evil emanations 
from the cardinal points. 

In Chinese mythology the beliefs connected with wind and 
water are of fundamental importance. Wind is controlled 
by the White Tiger god of the west and water by the Green 
Bragon god of the east. These animals as Be Groot says, 
“ represent all that is expressed by the word fung-shui ” and 
he emphasizes that Fung-shui denoted the atmospherical 
influences which bear absolute sway over the fate of man, as 
none of the principal elements of life can be produced without 
favourable weather and rains It was necessary that the 
dead, as well as the living, should be influenced for their good 
by the ‘‘ breaths ’’ from the source of natural energy. The sites 
for a burial ground and for a grave were carefully chosen so that 
natural energy might reach the dead. Graves faced the south 
so that the Bragon might exercise direct influence on the left 
(east) and the White Tiger of the right (west).^ 

The idea that atmospherical influences issued from the 
cardinal points was closely associated with the revolution of 
the seasons. These, as has been indicated, were connected 
with the cardinal points, north being the airt ’’ of winter, 
east of spring, south of summer and west of autumn. But 
these connexions were not of arbitrary character — ^the result 
of the theorising of priestly astronomers, but the direct result 
of a discovery made by those intelligent thinkers and 
observers among the early agriculturists who measured the 
year and introduced the Calendar which is still in use all over 

^ De Groot. The Eeligious System of Chinaf Book I, Part III, pp. 935- 
949. 
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the world, We are therefore not dealing with Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s" savages”, but with men quite as intelligent and 
perhaps much more observant than the great majority of 
modern men. Some were the Newtons and Darwins of their 
time. 

The constellation of the “ Great Bear ” (Ursa Major), known 
widely in America as “The Dipper”, has a significant con- 
nexion with the seasons. In China it is called the “ Bushel ” 
and its “ tail ” is the “ Pointer ”, The “ tail ” was so named, 
as we gather from Chinese writings, because when it first 
appears of an evening, it points to the east in spring, to the 
south in summer, to the west in autumn and to the north in 
winter. In the Shu King (Part II, Book 1) the “ Bushel ” is 
referred to as “ the pearl-adorned turning sphere with its 
transverse tube of Jade while the Pole star round which the 
“ Bushel ” (“ Great Bear ”) revolves is the “ Pivot of the 

sky”. This pivot, which is sup- 
>4 posed to be of sacred Jade, 

I revolves constantly “ carrying 

J round with it all the other 

^ n... heavenly bodies”. That this 

\ concept was not necessarily of 

• Chinese origin is made manifest 

. ’■ by the fact that it is met with in 

Cmnese bteliar Swastika, ^ ... . .i ■* mi 

called Pa-Kui (eight chiefs). It Scandmavian mythology. The 

iacludes stars of Phoenix and starlit sky ”, writes Rydberg in 

Pisces. According to the Mon- ■ , . ' , 


Pisces. According to the Mon- ■ , . , , . 

gols, the stars are “ eight devils ” tlllS COlinexiOllj was tllOHgllt tO 

who protect robbers. ' This evil be in motion. The sailors and 

the North, shepherds of the Teutons very- 

well knew that this revolving 
was round a fixed point, the polar star, and it is probable 
that veraldar nagli, the 'world nail’, the 'world spike’, 
an expression preserved in Edduhrott II, designates the Pole 
star. . . . The motion of the starry firmament is defined, 

always the same, always in the same direction, and keeps 
equal step with the march of time itself. It does not, therefore, 
depend on the accidental pleasure of gods or other powers. 
On the other hand, it seems to be caused by a mechanism 
operating evenly and regularly The mechanism in question 

^ Legg© Texts of Taoism, YoL- 11, p,. 265. Tii© earlier Chinese name of 
XJrsa Major was Tih Cheh (chariot of the Supreme One). 
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was supposed to be the magic-working World Mill, or Grotte- 
mill — the stone mill of the early agriculturists and early metal 
workers who crushed quartz. ‘"The handle”, Rydberg 
continues, extends to the edge of the world, and the nine 
giantesses who are compelled to turn the mill, pushing the 
sweep before them, march along the outer edge of the universe. 
Thus we get an intelligible idea of what Snjebjorn means when 
he says that Eylud's^ nine women turn the Grotte ' along the 
edge of the earth ’ 

The whirlpool — the water spiral — ^was, as has been indicated, 
connected with the World Mill. Rydberg writes in this 
regard : 

Of the mill it is said that it is dangerous to men, dangerous 
to fleets and to crews, and that it causes the maelstrom 
(svelgr) when the water of the ocean rushes down through the 
eye of the mill-stone. The same was said of Hvergelmer, that 
causes ebb and flow and maelstrom, when the water of the world 
alternately flows into and out of this great source. To judge 
from all this, the mill has been conceived as so made that its 
foundation timbers stood on solid ground in the lower world, and 
thence rose up into the sea, in which the stones resting on this 
super-structure were located. The revolving eye ” of the 
mill stone was directly above Hvergelmer, and served as the 
channel through which the water flowed to and from the great 
fountain of the world’s waters. . . . This vast fountain 

is the mother of the ocean and of all waters, and the ever 
open connexion between the waters of heaven, of the earth, 
and of the lower world 

Connected with the mill was Mundilfore, father of the sun. 
Vigfusson says that niundill refers to the veering round or 
revolution of the heavens ” ; the latter part of Mundilfore’s 
name '' refers to the verb foera, to conduct, to move 
'' Thus ”, says Rydberg, he (Mundilfore) is that power who 
has to take charge of the revolutions of the starry vault of 
heaven”, 

In India, as has been shown, the whirlpool encloses the 
offspring (embryo). This idea that life originated in a spiral 

^ “ Eylud ” means “ island mill 

2 Teutonic Mythology, translation by B, B. Anderson. London, 1889, 
pp. 397-8. 

s im., pp. 394, 395. 
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can be traced in Scandinavian World Mill lore. At tliebegin- 
.ning the giant Yinir is gronnd by'the mill : 

^ From the flesh ofYinir the world was formed, 

From his blood the biilowB of the sea, 

The hills from his bones, the trees from his hair, 

The sphere of the heaven from his skull . 

Out of his browns the blithe Powers made 
Midgartid f or sons of men , 

And out of his brains were the angry clouds 
All shaj>ed above in the sky.^ 

It is evident that the idea of the World Mill originated as a 
result of the observation of the seasonal revolutions of the 
constellation of the Great Bear It is localized in 
Scandinavian mythology. Apparently the Calendar and 
therefore the controlling World Mill were introduced by the 
early agriculturists who introduced a mill for grinding com. 
The connexion of the Northern whirlpool, the maelstrom, 
with the World Mill is of very special interest. The spiral 
and the swastika (the revolving seasons) were evidently closely 
associated in the religion of the agriculturists. 

In ancient Egypt, as has been stated, special importance was 
attached to the northern night sky. In pre-Dynastic times 
the Egyptians regarded a group of stars in this region of the 
firmament as the Imperishable Ones believing they were 
the souls of the dead — of their former rulers. Traces of this 
ancient conception are met with in the Pyramid Texts. These 
(stars) writes Breasted, are said to be in the north of the 
sky, and the suggestion that the circumpolar stars, which never 
set or disappear, are the ones which are meant is a very probable 
one. While there are Utterances in the Pyramid Texts which 
define the stellar notion of the hereafter without any reference 
to the Solar faith, which have doubtless descended from a 
more ancient day when the stellar belief was independent of 
the Solar, it is evident that the stellar notion has been absorbed 
in the Solar, . . , The idea that life was in the sky is 
. . . far older than the Osirian faith in the Pyramid 

Texts 

^ The Earth. 

® The Elder or Poetic Edda, translation by Olive Bray. London, 1908, 
p. 19. 

® Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt^ pp. 101-2. 


II 



I The goddess Nut as the starry sky. «he gave Oirtu to tne sun ; 
moon emerged (as milk) from her breasts. Her arms and legs are 
pillars ” of the four quarters. 

II Another form of the star-spangled Nut. The Horus falcon is behind 
her, and beneath her the god Shu supports the boat of the sun, 
standing between the goddesses of Upper and Lower 
III Star-spangled sky-pig found by Dr. Schliemann at Tro;; 
supplanted the star-spangled cow of Egypt in the a 
waS'''^adored., 

IV Priestess, painting Egyptian sacred cow. 

V The cow of the sky (a form of Nut and Hathor) with stars on 

part of its body. 
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The northern stars were called the Club Stars ’’ (Pyramid 
Text 458) and the “ Striker the ‘‘ Thigh etc,, 
and they were regarded as specially sacred. After the fusion 
of the solar and stellar beliefs, these stars became the rowers 
of the boat of the sun god, a fact which suggests that the 
northern stars were, from an early period, supposed to be 
intimately concerned with the movements of other heavenly 
bodies. Breasted notes that in the Pyramid Texts there is 
a trace of the process (of fusing stellar and solar beliefs) in the 
endeavour to reconcile the northern station of the ‘ Imperish- 
ables ^ with the ^ east ^ as the place of the dead in the Solar 
faith”. He refers in this connexion to Pyramid Text 1000, 
in which provision is made that the dead king may ferry over 
to Re (the sun) to the horizon ... to his station on the 
east side of the sky, in its northern region among the 
Imperishable (stars) The star Sirius, whose rising coincides 
with the rising of the Nile (first in the Otherworld, however), is 
referred to as the year (star) ” in Pyramid Text 965. But 
we do not know a great deal about the star lore of pre-Dynastio 
and early Dynastic Egypt. It is evident, however, that the 
northern stars were especially sacred. The Great Bear ” or 

striker ” was ultimately identified with Set, who felled ” 
Osiris — a myth which may have originally had an intimate 
connexion with the revolution of the seasons. In the Greek 
version of it, Osiris is carried away by the flooding Nile. 
The sacrified Osiris was, in one of his aspects, the inun- 
dation and the sea,- as was also the sacrificed Ymir of 
Scandinavia. 

In Babylonia the Pole star was the controlling spirit of the 
night sky and was called Hu Sar the god Star ”) or Anshar ” 
C Star of the Height ” or Star of the Most High ”). Isaiah 
(xiv, 4-14) refers to this ancient conception : 

How art thou fallen from heaven, 0 Lucifer, son of the 
morning ! . . . 

For thou hast said in thine heart, I will ascend unto heaven, 
I will exalt my throne above the stars of God : I will sit also 
upon the mount of the congregation, in the sides of the north. 
I will ascend above the heights of the clouds ; T will be like 
the most High . 

^ De^velopment of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 102. 

^ Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, 
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The ancient Aryo-Indians called TJrm Major ^Hhe seven 
bears and the seven .-Rishis ”,' and the Pole star was 
^^Dhrava”. The pole star is mentioned in the Sutras ''in 
connexion with the marriage ritual in which thC' star is^ pointed 
ont to the bride as an emblem of constancy 
Them seems to be little doubt that the ' Great Bear ^ was 
regarded as the source of the energy which permeated the 
worlds causing the seasons to follow one another in regular 
succession, rains to fall, and crops to grow and ripen* Withal, 
it exercised directly and indirectly an influence on man. It 
assured him of his supply of food, but if it gave him health 
and strength, it also, as the controller of water and wind, 
caused droughts in season, and sent blights and diseases on 
evil winds. In short, it was the source of what we know as 
magic. 

Much has been written regarding ancient beliefs connected 
with magic. Sir James 6. Frazer says with characteristic 
acuteness in this connexion : 

Its fundamental conception is identical with that of modem 
science ; underlying the whole systc^in Is a faith, implicit but 
real and firm, in the order and uniformity of nature. The 
magician does not doubt that the same causes will always 
produce the same effects. . . . He supplicates no higher 

power : he sues the favour of no fickle and wayward being : 



Fio. 33A. Fig. 33B. 

Cex®stial Wheels ' . 


A, One of the four wheels of the four beasts in a 12th century manuscript 
m British Museum (Aaonsnmi Corumentarius in Apocalypsin. Add. 11, 695). 
It shows a revolving swastika among star symbols. 

B, Whorl dug up at Troy by Dr, Henry Sehliemann. A swastika is 
revolving in a group of seven stars, (? Ursa Major) and a star (? pole star) 
is mark^ by a cross. 

^ Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Jndesc, VoL I, pp. 107, 117, 405. 
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he abases himself before no awful deity. Yet his power, 
great as he believes it to be, is by no means arbitrary and un- 
limited. He can wield it only so long as he strictly con- 
forms to the rules of his art, or to what may be called the laws 
of nature as conceived by him. , . . Thus the analogy 

between the magical and the scientific conceptions of the world 
is close. In both of them the succession of events is perfectly 
regular and certain, being determined by immutable laws. 

Both of them open up a seemingly boundless vista of 
possibilities to him who knows the causes of things and can 
touch the secret springs that set in motion the vast and 
interesting mechanism of the world.^ 

The Polynesians and Melanesians referred to the invisible 
power which permeates the world as mana. 

By means of this men are able to control or direct the forces 
of nature, to make rain or sunshine, wind or calm, to cause 
sickness or remove it, to know what is far off in time and 
space, to bring good luck and prosperity, or to blast and curse. 

. . . By whatever name it is called, it is the belief in this 

supernatural pow'er, and in the efficacy of the various means by 
which spirits and ghosts can be induced to exercise it for the 
benefit of men, that is the foundation of the rites and practices 
w^hich can be called religious ; and it is from the same belief 
that everything which may be called Magic and Witchcraft 
draws its origin.^ 

In all the old religious systems, the priest-kings, and priests 
performed ceremonies and made offerings so as to "" tap the 
source of world-energy and to assist nature to perform its 
functions with smoothness and regularity. After death the 
priest-kings departed to the sky world, as did the Egyptian 
Pharaohs, and became the gods who controlled the heavenly 
bodies which ruled the seasons. The belief in the existence of 
these gods, who .were grouped at the cardinal points, was of 
later origin, however, than the recognition of the influence 
exercised by the costellation of the Great Bear. Magical 
practices obtained as has been indicated, among the Cro- 
Magnon Palaeolithic hunters of Western Europe, but it was 
evidently not until after the introduction of the agricultural 
mode of life and of the Calendar that the connexion between 
the Great Bear and the seasons was detected. 

Having observed that the seasons, and therefore seasonal 
winds andthewatersupply were controlled by the constellation 


^ The Golden Bough ( The Magic A rt, V oL I, pp. 220- 1 ). London, 1911. 
® B. H. Codrington. The Melanesians^, pp. 191 et seq» 
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in question, the early thinkers apparently concerned them* 
selves with the problem of' how the Great Bear revolved. It 
was evidently kept spinning— coiling and revolving like the 
Chinese Dragon — by some particular force emanating from a 
centre, from the fixed pole star. 

The only forms of natural energy of which the early Newtons 
had knowledge were wind and water. The whirlwind and the 
whirlpool, as the lore connected with these phenomena indicates, 
were evidently regarded, as instalments of , the greater energy 
which caused the revolutions of the Great Bear. The season- 
controlling constellation was kept spinning by a Celestial 
w^hirlwind, or whirlpool, or by both. From the revolving 
current of air, the various good and bad winds Were released 
at the cardinal points ; from the Celestial whirlpool, or the 
lake enclosed by the revolving serpent-dragon, came the rains 
or river floods in season. , , 

The following extract from the Ethiopic Book of Mmch} 
refers to the winds that support and turn the sky : 

I then surveyed the receptacles of all the Winds, perceiv- 
ing that in them were the ornaments of the wiioie creation, and 
the foundation of the Earth. I surveyed the Stone, the 
corners of the Earth. 

I also beheld the four Winds which bear up the Earth and the 
firmament of the heavens. And I beheld the Winds occupying 
the Height of the heavens ; arising in the middle of the heavens 

, and of the Earth, and constituting the Pillars of the heavens.^ 

I mw the Wmds which turn the 5%, which cause the orb of 
\i the sun and all the stars to set ; and over the Earth I saw the 
Winds which support the clouds. 

The ancient Egyptians believed, as stated, that the Nile 
had its source in the sky. 

The Hindus similarly believed that the Ganges fell from the 
sky and the Chinese entertained the same belief regarding the 
Yellow river. Even the Aranda of Central Australia, as 
Strehlow found, could tell of a sky river, with inexhaustible 
reservoirs of sweet water, whose banks were fringed by fruit 
trees and berry bushes — a concept which evidently did not 
have spontaneous generation in Australia, 

^ Lawrence’s traiislation, 1821, XVIII, 1-6. 

^ The Eg^tian atmosphere god Shu supports the heavens as Kut and 
along with him were sometimes depicted the four Y-shaped symbols, the 
sky pillars, as some think, or the hieroglyphic signifying ‘‘ to raise up ” 
repeated four times. 
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As a magic or ma^^a-generator, or a mechanism controlled 
by mana, the spiral can be connected with the Great Bear. 
It would appear, indeed, that the spiral was a symbol of the 
Celestial whirlwind or whirlpool/ and that was why it was 
associated with the cross, the symbol of the four cardinal 
points, and the swastika, the symbol of the revolving seasons 
controlled by the Great Bear. 

We meet with the memory of the celestial whirlpool in the 
mythology of the Navaho Indians of New Mexico and Arizona.^ 
The Navaho made a dry painting of a swastika which they 
called the cross of logs” and the whirling logs” (see 
Frontispiece). Their knowledge of it was derived from a Red 
Indian visionary or prophet who had drifted in a hollow log 
to the ‘' whirling lake ” in which the cross revolved. There 
the gods taught him rites and mysteries, what to cook and 
what to eat raw, and he procured magical seeds with the help 
of his pet turkey.^ He was the first to bring home knowledge 
of the rites and mysteries which were considered necessary 
to ensure the food supply and cure disease by renewing 
life. 

The mythical “lake or whirlpool where the whirling logs 
are said to be is ”, writes Mr. Matthews, “ called T6-nihilin, or 
‘ Waters that Flow Around ’ ”, and the name of the floating 
swastika or cross with gods on the arms, is “Tsineole" and 
translated ‘Whirling Wood (Logs, Sticks) ^”/ The whirling 
lake is “ surrounded by mountains ” and it is situated in the 
north. ^ In the myth of the visionary’s visit to the mythical 
lake it would appear that, like the Chinese and other visitors 
to the Celestial regions, that worthy sailed to the source of 
rivers in the sky, reaching the Celestial parent lake. The 
myth tells 

The lake had two outlets : one to the north-west flowed 
to other rivers and to the ocean in the west ; one to the south- 
west flowed into the whirling lake of To-nihilin which had no 
outlet and no bottom. It was on the latter stream that the 
log with the Indian inside floated and soon came to the 

^ The Night Chanty a Navaho Ceremony y by Washington Matthews. 
{Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, Vol, VI, Kew York, 
1902.) 

® The rain-bringing bird. 

® Ibid., pp. 232, 312 (note). 
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whiriing water which, was surrounded by high steep cliffs . Here 
were the whirling logs he had: so often heard, of. When his 
log entered the lake it ran first towards the centre^ then it 
moved around four times,: making each time a wider circle until 
it approached the shore and .landed close to the inlet and 
south of it. The yei (god) pulled the plug from the butt of the 
log and helped the Indian to coma out on the land. When he 
was out, they put the plug back again and told him to look 
around. 

He beheld the cross of sticks circling on the lake. It did 
not move on its own centre, but turned around the centre 
of the water. The log which lay from east to west w^as at 
the bottom ; that which lay from north to south was on the top. 

On each of the logs, four holy ones were seated — two at each 
end, and all were singing a song the burden of which was, 
“He comes for my sake”. ... They began to sing 
another song. . . . After this, they sang a third song, 

the burden of which was “ From the east he looks at me ”, 
and a fourth song, “The Rain brings pollen on the tassel’'. 

The cross of logs went around the lake four times, getting 
closer to the shore each time, while the holy ones sang ; till 
at last it reached the western shore where they landed and 
went into their houses. 

The Indian was conducted to a house and he sang sacred 
songs as he went and as he entered : 

The holy ones inside the lodge cried, “One of the earth 
people is coming. He brings soft goods ; he brings jew^ek ; 
he brings fruits ; he brings good thunder ; he brings the he-rain 
and the she-raiii 

He was welcomed by '‘ those holy ones who had sat upon 
the logs while they were whirling around the lake’’, and 
given instruction regarding the mystery. The gods conducted 
him to the cross of logs, and as they approached " flashes of 
lightning shot out of it ” ; they reached it by using a " short 
rainbow ” as a bridge. 

The y4baka or male divinity to whom belonged the eastern 
arm got on the cross first — ^no one else was allowed to get on 
before him. ... As soon as all were on the cross it 
floated to the centre of the lake, circled around the water four 
times as it did when he first saw it, and landed at the place 
from which it had started. 

The ancient Egyptians, as has been stated, believed that the 
Nile flowed from the sky. There are undoubted traces of 
the belief that it had its source in a lake in the region of the 
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Great Bear and was fed by pools. Tlie “ Lily lake of the 
Pyramid Texts may have been a starry lake. Over the 
Celestial lake the gods make the swallows fly. The swallows 
are the Imperishable stars (the northern stars) as the Pyramid 
Texts state explicitly. When the Pharaoh crosses the Celestial 
river or lake, he uses the two floats ’’ or a boat, or is taken 
into the boat of a reluctant and surly ferryman. This ferry- 
man, whose face is turned backward, or who looks behind ”, 
was probably, as has been suggested more than once, originally 
a star, perhaps Canopus, or a star or group of stars in Orion. 

The Pharaoh is welcomed on the shore of the Celestial lake 
by the gods who '' cast off their sandals and their raiment to 
dance for joy.” Pharaoh bathes in the ‘‘ lake of rushes ” and 
the gods dry his limbs. ^ He is then conducted to a palace, or, 
as in the solar cult’s particular texts, he enters the sunboat of 
Re. In the oldest of the Pyramid Texts — those referring to 
King Unis — the gods known as the “ Great-Ones-North-of- 
the-Sky ” light a fire and put on kettles to cook a cannibalistic 
feast : 

The Bwellers4n-the-sky revolve for King Unis (in his 
service). 

[The Kettles are replenished] for him with the legs of their 
women. 

He (Unis) has encircled all the Two Skies (corresponding to 
the Two Lands), 

He has revolved about the two regions. ^ 

King Unis is the “ Great-Mighty-One 

Who overpowers the Mighty Ones ” . . . 

King Unis is a god, older than the eldest . . , 

Appointment as Great One ” is given to him 

By Orion, father of the gods.® 

The dead king becomes a star in Pyramid Text 251 and is 
addressed as such : 

Thou lookest down upon Osiris commanding the Glorious 
( =the dead). There thou standest, being far from him, (for) 
thou art not of them (the dead), thou belongest not among 
them.^ 

1 Breasted. Development of Bdigion and Thought in Ancient Egypt^ 
pp. 89 et seq,, 116 et seq, 134 et seq. 

® Upper and Lower Egypt. 

® Breasted, op. cit., 128, 129. 

^ Breasted, op. ciL, p. 142. 


7 
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It is mncertaiii whether or not OsMs was originally a star god. 
In the Pyramid Age he was identified with the Imperishable 
Stars (Northern stars), which were 
■ ' referred to as the “ Followers of 

Osiris He was, however, as later 
I 1 ^ f evidence demonstrates, essentially a 

I ■ ‘’'''god of the dead* In the Pyramid Texts 

% il Mled’’ by Set and drowned ’’ 

\ the Nile- ; or he is set afloat in the 
J jl ,in a. chest, as a late myth has it. 

/ § The god was certainty identified but 
^ dead god, with the Nile, and 

■ especially with the new water ’’ — 

the inundation which flowed after his 
execution. Pyramid Text 589 states 
in this connexion : 

Horns comes ! He beholds his father 
in thee, Young (or Ne\¥) one, in thy 
name of Young (or New) water. ■ 

“ Young or '' new ” as applied to water is connected with 
the idea of rejuvenescence. 

The ^^new"’, '' young -or fresh water may, in the 
original myth, have been confined by a serpent-dragon like 
the Hindu Vritra, which the god Indra slays annually. Set, 
who felled Osiris, may have been 
the Egyptian Indra. The source 
of the Nile was supposed to be in 
a cavern — 'Hhe cavern of Osiris ’' 

—or the water was supposed to 
be confined ” in the folds of a 
serpent, which was Osiris, or an 
older god with whom the sacrificed 
Osiiis became identified. 

The slayer of the serpent ulti- 
mately' became identified with 
young Horns. But Horns and 
Set were originally associated as 
Kings of the North and South, 
and there is a two-headed Horus-Set god. There are even 

5 Breasted, op. p. 158.. 

® Breasted, op. ciL, p. 25, 


Fig. 34. Nile W^atbe- 
CoNFen-NG Sebpekt 

The shrine of the River 
Nile at Biggeii. Repro- 
duced from bas-relief in 
Temple of Phiiae. 


Fig. 35. Horits a.ttacks 
Great Bear constella- 
tion WHICH ivS A Bull-Heabbo 
Water confining ” Demon 
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traces says Breasted^ of a similar ancient correlation of 
Osiris himself with Set 
Set became ultimately specialized 
as the demon of desert-drought, 
who was slain by Homs. But Osiris 
was originally the '' dangerous god 
as Breasted emphasises, and he 
may have been that as the water 
tradition of his 
unfavourable 
character sur- 
vived in vague 
r eminisc;ences 
long centuries 
after he had 
gained wide 
popularity 
Osiris is re- 
ferred to in the 
Pyramid Texts 

as a water-enclosing being and addressed 

Thou art great, thou art green, in thy 
name of Great Green (Sea)^ ; lo, thou 
art round as the Great Circie 
(Okeanos); lo, thou art turned about, 
thou art round as the circie that en- 
circles the Haunebu (^geans) 

Thou inchidest all things in thy 
embrace, in thy name of '‘ Encireler of 
the Haunebu 

Thou has encircled every god in thy 
embrace, their lands and all their 
possessions. 

Breasted calls attention in this con- 
Fig. 37. Nile God nexion to the coiled Osiris on the sar- 
ENCLosBD BY FouB- cophagus of Scti I of the XIX th dynasty, 
EiNiNG Sebtpent referred to as Osins encircling the ^ 
Nether-World 

^ op cit.,p. 40, 

2 op cU. 

® Tlie Mediterranean. 

^ Pyramid Texts, 2063-8. 

® Pyramid Text, J63I. 

® Breasted, op, city p. 20. 
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The Nile god is shown in the late bas-relief in the small 
temple of PhUae enclosed by a water-confining serpent. 
Apparently this concept is a survival of great antiquity. An 
astronomical illustration also shows Horus attacking a water- 
confiner in the sky — a bull or cow-headed serpent. 

The legend of the dismemberment of Osiris by Set may not 
only be reminiscent of an ancient burial custom, but of the 
astronomical myth of the slaying of the water-confining serpent. 

In the Book of the Dead, Chap. XVII^ the Pole star is referred 
to as the “ Coffin of Osiris ”. 

It is not yet possible, and it may never be possible, to 
reconstruct the ancient myth or myths connected with the 
celestial combat which resulted in the confined waters of the 
sky being released. The “ thigh ” is certainly the Great 
Bear and the “ leg ” is Cassiopeia, but the dismemberment 
myth which may have accounted for these has been lost. In 
the Book of the Dead (Chap. 98) we read (Renouf ’s translation) : 

Oh, thou leg in the Northern sky, and in that most con- 
spicuous but inacees.sible stream ; I rise up and come to 
light as a god, I am conspicuous but inaccessible. 

The Stream is literally “ great of seeing”, i.e., conspicuous, 
and it “ does not come into port ” — that is, it is out at sea 
and so inaccessible. “ To come into port ” was a frequent 
euphemism for “ die ”, though it does not seem to hear that 
meaning here. Renouf believes the conspicuous and inaccessible 
stream to be the “ Milky Way ” and the “ Leg”, i.e., the four 
principal stars of Cassiopeia which are in the “Milky Way ”. 

The constellation is near the Pole Star (“ coffin of Osiris ”). 

It would appear that the late representations of Horus drifting 
in a boat, and others of Osiris in a boat, are survivals from a 
pre-Dynastic stellar myth. Tammuz of Sumeria drifted in 
“ sunken boat ”, Kama of India (son of the sun) was set a-drift, y ^ 
and there is a curious Japanese myth of Hhuko (leech child) 
drifting in a reed boat on the ocean (or sky sea) ; at the age of 
three he could not stand upright. It may be that some old 
stellar myth was concerned with the leech-like star child 
“ drifting ” in heaven, who had to be supplied with a backbone 
which was ceremonially set up on earth like the Egyptian 
ded symbol 

^ Renouf s translation, p, 47. , , . ■ 
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The setting up of the backbone of Osiris was one of the most 
important functions at the restoration of his body after its 
dismemberment. This was annually celebrated at Busiris on 
the 30th of Khoiak, at the end of that part of the Egyptian 
year devoted to the Osirian festivals, and was kept withstrange 
rites ; e.g., the priests of the different sanctuaries fought 
together with fists and cudgels. 

The ded amulet not only gave steadfastness (backbone) to 
the mummy, but provided food, and its four upper sections 
may be symbols of the cardinal points and the seasons regulated 
by the four gods of the four quarters. The '' gilded ded 
brought to the mummy is, in the Booh of the Dead (Chapter 
CLV) said to be made from the heart of a sycamore fig 
(see Chapter on Tree Worship ” for significance of this tree). 

Other survivals are referred to by Maspero, who wrote 

The Nile was said to have its source in Paradise, to trans- 
verse burning regions inaccessible to man, and afterwards to 
fall into the sea whence it made its way to Egypt. Some- 
times it carried down from its celestial sources branches and 
fruits unlike any to be found on earth. 

In a footnote he referred to survivals of the ancient 
concept : 

As late as the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
Wendelinus devoted part of his Admiranda Nili (§ III, pp. 
27-31) to proving that the river did not rise in the Earthly 
Paradise. At Gurnah, forty years ago, the Scotch traveller 
Rhind picked up a Mohammedan legend which stated that the 
Nile flows down from the sky {Thebes, Its Tombs and their 
Tenants, pp. 301-4).® 

But even in the Pyramid Age the flood was supposed to 5 C * 
have been caused by the tears of Isis mourning for Osiris. 
Maspero notes in this connexion that The might of the great 
flood of tears issuing from the Great Goddess ” is found in the ; 
Pyramid Texts of Unas (Text, 395) and is in all probability 
a reference to the ' Night of the Drop ^ ''A 

1 Renonf, Life Work, VoL III, p. 419, and Booh of the Dead, pp. 165, 166, 
and not© on Cbapter LXXIV, p. 139. 

A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, pp. 289-290. 

Mackenzie, Myths of China and Japan, p. 351. 

S. Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Fsalms, pp. 299-341. 

2 The Dawn of Civilization (McClure’s translation), London, 1894, p, 20. 

^ op cit,, p. 20. Not© 2. 

Maspero, op. cit, p. 21. Note 2, 
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The explanation may be that as Osiris was identified with 
the god known as first (or Head) of the Westerners he was 
similarly identified with the deity of the stellar cult who was 
slain to release the waters. The curved Osiris, as has been 
said, suggests that originally this deity was a serpent. Horus, 
the serpent-slayer, had no original connexion with the Osiris 
group. Breasted considers that the feud between Horus and 
Set was originally a Solar incident and quite independent of 
the Osiris myth''.^ A very obscure passage in the Pyramid 
Texts (§ 204-6) refers to '' Set who is at Ombos, the Lord of the 
Land of the South and their spirits . . The Pharaoh 

is referred to as a soul ” who is mightier than the gods of 
the South and their spirits 

Although Osiris became later the god of the Nether World, 
or Underworld (Dewat), having taken the place of, or absorbed, 
the older deity known as ‘‘ First of the Westerners the 
original Dewat “ is evidently in the sky ” in a.; considerable 
number of the Pyramid Texts. Breasted quotes in this 
connexion the significant passages : 

The sky conceived thee together with Orion ; 

Dewat bears thee together with Orion. 

(Pyramid Texts, 820, 1527.) 

Who voyages the sky with Orion, 

Who sails Dewat with Osiris. 

(Pyramid Text, 882.) 

The ‘‘Nile flows out of it (Dewat)”, and Dewat leads the 
dead Pharaoh “to the place where Orion (=the sky), and 
Orion in the horizon are encircled by Dewat Breasted writes 
in this connexion : 

Here Dewat is in the horizon, and likewise we find the dead 
descends among ’’ the dwellers in Dewat after he has ascended 
to the sky. It was thus sufficiently accessible from the sky, so 
that the dead, after he ascended, bathed in the “ lake of 
Dewat”, and while in the sky he became a “ glorious one 
dwelling in Dewat” . . . Dewat . . . merged into 

the Nether World, with which it was originally identified, 
or, being originally the Nether World, it had its counterpart 
in the sky.^ 

^ op cit., p. 40. 

* Breasted, op. ciU, p. 159, 

« Pyramid Texts, 802, 161. 

* Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Mgypt, p. 144. Note 2. 
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Wlien Unis ascends the sky and becomes the Osiris, he 
canses the inundation : 

Unis comes hither up-stream when the flood inundates 
. . . Unis comes to the pools that are in the regions oi the 

flood at the great inundation, . . . It is Unis who inun- 

dates the land. 

King Pepi likewise becomes the Osiris and is addressed : 

This, thy cavern, is the broad hall of Osiris, 0 King Pepi, 
which brings the wind and [guides] the north wind.^ It 
raises thee as Osiris, 0 King Pepi , . . The lakes fill, the 

canals are inundated. 

King Mernere becomes the Osiris : 

Ho this Osiris, King Mernere! Thy water, thy libation is 
the great inundation that came forth from thee (as Osiris).^ 

There can be no doubt regarding the connexion between 
Osiris and the northern stars, the Imperishable Ones 
The dead went to the north, according to the beliefs of the old 
stellar cult, and was addressed : 

Thou goest upon the way whereon the gods go. . , . 

Thou goest to those northern gods, the Imperishable stars 

As we have seen, the discovery of the North and South and 
their combination with the West and East — the sun -path by 
day — brought into existence the equaUimbed cross symbol. 
The gods of the cardinal points afterwards came into 
prominence. 

Pharaoh was after death identified with a fixed controlling 
star— the pole star — as the lofty one among the Imperishable 
(Northern) stars,'^ or with the Great Bear, for he '‘revolved 
about the two regions Unis, is in the night sky, the “ Great 
Power ”, the “ Power of Powers 

He becomes also the Ashem of Ashem, the great Ashem of 
the Ashemu. . . . But what is the meaning of Ashem ? 

. . . He is also able to go round about heaven at pleasure, 

^ Here again we meet with the idea of a “ wind hole.” 

® Breasted, Development of Meligion and Thought in Ancient Mgyptf pp. 18, 
19. The reader is referred to this epoch-making work for further evidence 
regarding the problems under consideration and other phases of Egyptian 
religion, 

® Breasted, op. cit,, p. 169; 

^ Breasted, op. cit., pp. 92 and 142. 

® Breasted, op* cit., p. 128. 
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and as the Great Sekhem, or Power, his visible emblem is Sah 
or Orion, and he is able to repeat his rising in heaven with this 
constellation. It is not improbable that the identification 
of Orion with Kings who had eaten the gods filtered down in 
tradition to the Semitic people who lived in the Delta in dynastic 
times, and so became the base of the legends about Orion 
which are found among the Arabs and Hebrews,^ 

As the solar cult absorbed the stellar cult beliefs, so did it 
absorb the gods of the four quarters. The four Horuses, 
or four sons of Horus, were evidently taken o'ter. Horns was 
sometimes given '' four faces : he was, in short, a swastika. 
The sun-god Re acquired four horns, and these undoubtedly 
refer to the cardinal points. In the Pyramid Texts (468, 471) 
they are described as left (East), right (West), in front (South), 
and behind (North), and in that order. In ancient Egyptian 
the words for right and left are the same as West and East. 

In Chinese dragon lore we meet with the enormous serpent- 
dragon, named Enlightener, which controls the whole universe. 
It is described in the Shan hai king, a very old Chinese classic, 
as follows : 

The god of Mount Chung is called Enlightener of the 

, Darkness By looking (^.e. by opening his eyes) he creates 
daylight, and by closing his eyes he creates night. By blowing 
he makes winter, by exhaling he makes summer. He neither 
eats nor drinks nor does he rest. His breath causes wind. 
His length is a thousand miles. He is in the East of Wu-K’i 
(‘' without bowels ’"). As a living being, he has a human 
face, the body of a snake and a red colour. He lives at the 
foot of Mount Chung. 

De Visser says that the commentator Kwoh P’oh (who died 
A.D. 322) explains this passage as follows : 

“ Enlightener ’’ is a dragon ; he enlightens the nine ym 
(darknesses, i.e. the nine points of the compass at the opposite, 
dark side of the earth, which is a fiat disk ; these nine points 
are North, South, East, West, North-east, North-west, South- 
east, South-west, and the Centre). 

At a conference of magicians and learned men, convoked 
by the famous emperor Wu, one spoke as follows : 

I made a journey to the north pole, and came to a mountain 
planted with fire, which neither the sun, nor the moon ever 
illumines, but which is lighted to its uttermost bounds by a 
blue dragon by means of a torch which it holds in its 

^ E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians ^ London, 1904, pp. 40-1. 
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■ : Tlie Chinese old divinatory .work,.. Yih lin, says : 

A black dragon vomits light and makes Darkness {yin) 
turn into Light (2/ang^).^ 

An Egyptian hymn of the twelfth century b.c. presents 
Osiris as a world-dragon of like character to the Chinese 
''Enlightener’’ and as "lord of the soil” who lies sleeping 
,on:'the sand : 

Re-Khepri shines on thy body, when thou iiest as Sokar, 
and he drives away the darkness which is upon thee, that he 
may bring light to thine eyes. . . . The soil is on thy arm, 

its corners are upon thee as far as the four pillars of the sky. 
When thou mo vest, the earth trembles. . . , As for thee, 

the Nile comes forth from the sweat of thy hands. Thou 
spewest out the wind that is in thy throat into the nostrils 
of men, and that whereon men live is divine.^ 

Ptah was likewise a " world giant 

The great world-dragon, " Enlightener ” of China may have 
been supposed to revolve like the birth-foretelling dragons. 
It would seem that some such idea obtained, in ancient Egypt, 
too. As much is suggested by a magical text translated by 
Birch which refers to : 

A crocodile carrying a feather on its head, sitting on a 
particular shaped wheel ; inside the wheel is an urmus serpent ; 
a legend relative to a crocodile calls it : '' The turner of 
destruction crocodile, that which nurtured by impurity, the 
great truth, burning its enemies by the entire revolution of the 
hole 

Birch notes that the word Karrt, translated " hole ” or 
" lock ”, is " applied to the abodes of the damned in Hades 
It is possible that the revolving crocodile was originally a 
stellar reptile. One of the northern star groups was, in fact, 
a crocodile. 

The Sumero-Babylonian god Tammuz has many points 
of connexion with the Egyptian god Osiris, whose 
early connexion with the serpent as a water-confiner and 
water-giver is suggested by his coiled forms, as we have seen. 

Dr. Langdon^ shows that Tammuz was in one of his forms 
the "great serpent dragon”, and that "the same title is 

^ De Visser, The Dragon in China and Japan^ pp. 62-3. 

® Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 21. 

® Records of the Past, Vol. VI, p. 120. 

/ ■* Tammuz and Ishtar, Oxford, 1914, pp. 114 et seq. 
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more than once applied to tlie mother goddess herself The 
most important of Tammuz’s titles was ama-usumgal-anna 
mother great serpent of heaven ”). Great-serpent 
ultimately came to mean ^*lord'\ Langdon believes the 
meaning lord ” is secondary. 

Like Osiris, Tammuz was carried away by the flood, as is 
indicated in the passage. 

The flood has taken Tammuz 

Mother ^e6‘'^m^aZ (Great Serpent) it has taken. 

In the theological lists he (Tammuz) is placed among 
the gods of the lower world and Dr. Langdon says that 
‘'this type of Tammuz is the one which took over the primitive 
serpent worship’’. 

Dealing with the title “Great serpent of heaven”, Dr. 
Langdon writes : 

If we may suppose that in prehistoric times, before Tammuz 
and Mngishzida were differentiated into two types, this 
ophidian deity had already been identified with Hydra (the 
constellation), then the name uaumgal-anna (Great Serpent of 
Heaven) is due to this connexion and not to theological 
speculation. In favour of an extremely ancient identification 
with Hydra is the fact that some of the most ancient seals 
represent the serpent god with a star. . , . The goddess of 

irrigation and the sea, Mnd- or Ishara, was identified with 
Scorpio, and perhaps also with Serpens at an extremely early 
date. 

Another usumgal (Great Serpent) of heaven and earth was 
the mother-goddess and consort of Enlil. She was “ a special 
patron of birth ”, and was identified with Serpens in the 
region of Scorpio. Plato in his Phaedo makes Socrates describe 
the Greek “ Dewat ”, Tartarus, with its whirling and panting 
winds and central “ whirlpool lake ” and its rivers forming 
spirals as they ascend from and descend to the central lake 
in the chasm. 

The sage says that under the earth there are rivers of hot 
and cold water and of fire and mud. “ A kind of oscillation 
within the earth moves all these up and down.” There is 
a great chasm in the middle of the earth. 

All the rivers flow together into this chasm and flow out of 
it again. . . . And the reason why all the streams flow 

in and out here is that this liquid matter has no bottom or 
foundation. So it oscillates and waves up and down, and the 
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air and wind about it do the same ; for they follow the liquid 
both when it moves towards the other side of the earth and 
when it moves towards this side, and just as the breath of 
those who breathe blows in and out, so the wind there oscillates 
with the liquid and causes terrible and irresistible blasts as it 
rushes in and out. 

The rivers, rising from* the chasm, flow round the earth 
and then descend in spiral fashion, some passing around 
many great regions and others around fewer and smaller 
places ” until they flow again into Tartarus 

Some flow in on the side from which they flowed out, others 
on the opposite side ; and some pass completely around in a 
circle, coiling about the earth once or several times, like serpents, 
then descend to the lowest possible depth and fall again into the 
chasm. 

There are four particularly great rivers, 

the greatest and outermost of which is called Oceanus, which 
flows round in a circle, and, opposite this, flowing in the oppo- 
site direction is Acheron. . . . The third (Pyriphlegethon) 

flows out between these two, . . . After winding about 

many times underground, it flows into Tartarus at a lower 
level. . . . Opposite this the fourth river issues. . . . 

This is called the Stygian river, and the lake which it forms by 
flowing in is the Sty:x. ... It passes under the earth and, 
circling round in the direction opposed to that of Pyriphle- 
gethon, it meets it coming from the other way in the 
Acherusian lake. And the water of this river also mingles 
with no other water, but this also passes round in a circle and 
falls into Tartarus opposite Pyriphlegethon. And the name of 
this river is . . . Cocytus.^ 

Leucippus, the Greek philosopher, who was living about 
500 B.C., originated the atomic theory which he combined 
with the theory of the whirlpool in space. ‘‘The worlds’’, 
he said, ^'are produced thus: Many atoms of all manners 
of shapes become cut off from the infinite, and are carried 
into a vast void space ; there they gather together and 
produce one vortex” — that is, ‘Hhe whole mass”, as Dr. 
John Masson explains, begins to go round and forms one 
swiftly-revolving atomic whirlpool, in the course of which 
the atoms are separated, and like joins like ”. 

Democritus, who was born before 460 b.c., and died in 
360 B.C., was the disciple of Leucippus, and also believed in 

^ H. N". Fowler, Plato with an English Translation. London and New 
York, 1919, pp. 383 et seq. 
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; of atoms. 'B.ut' Epicurus :(342-270 b.g.),^ 

borrowed much from Democritus, rejected the vortex. 

As Dr. Masson says, 

He dismisses with contempt the motion that nothing more 
is needed to explain the birth of a world than a vortex and 
''a collection of atoms’’. The comic poets could not have 
taunted him — expressly, at least— with worshipping King 
Dinos ” (Vortex). His own account of the origin of the germ 
of the world is vague enough. He can only say that suitable 
atoms stream together for one or more worlds or from the spaces 
between the worlds ”, and that by degrees this nucleus is added 
to, and changes shape and place, and fresh matter always 
gathers round it. 

Lucretius, the Roman philosophic poet (c. 98-55 B.C.), in 
his famous poem, De Rerum Natnra (on the nature of things), 
favours the cosmical theories of Epicurean philosophy, but 
says nothing about a vortex. Our interest here is not in 
the atomic theory as defined by Lucretius, but it is of interest 
to note that after many centuries it was revived, and it ‘‘ has 
developed”, as Dr, Masson reminds us, into that atomic 
theory of modern chemistry which has proved fruitful in so 
many fresh discoveries made both in chemistry and, in our 
own day, in molecular physics. . . . The atom, as 

described by Lucretius, in many respects closely resembles 
the modern chemical atom 

It may be added that the vortex”, rejected by Epicurus 
and ignored by Lucretius, has also come again to its own in 
science. Democritus applied his theory of a vortex of atoms 
to astronomy. If he could rise again in these days of gigantic 
telescopes, he would be intensely interested in the spiral 
nebula which ‘4s”, as Professor Holden who studied it by 
means of the Lick telescope, has said, “apparently composed 
of rings overlying each other ”, adding, “ it is difficult to resist 
the conviction that these are arranged in space in the form 
of a true helix 

The early thinkers and observers of natural forms and 
■i processes, who introduced the spiral symbol, beginning with 
the snail-shell and ultimately including climbing plants, 

» whirlpools and whirlwinds , and those who ultimately transferred 
' these to their “ sky world”, have, after all, some claim to be 
mentioned in the history of science as well as in that of religion.. 

^ tT. Masson, Lncretius^ Epicurean and Poet, London, 1907, pp. 81-2. 


■ Sbctiok IV ■■ 

The Spibal ahb Bieth 

When problems arose— Each year born anew— “ Hanging ont the 
heavens ’’ in Eg57pt and India — ^Agni as the “ navel ” — The spiral 
in birth ceremonies — ^The navel as a spiral — ^Navel-string customs 
— ^Tattooed spirals — -Polynesian souls reach sky on whirlwinds — 
Spirals as ears and eyes in Polynesia — ^Navel as source of “ air of 
life ” — ^Heart and breath — ^Navels of sky and earth — “ Great 
Bear ” as navel — ^Brahma born from Vishnu’s navel — Sacred cities 
as “navels” — ^Navel, bowels and heart — “Heart and Reins” — 
Kidneys as “ Great Bear ” — Gods as “ Hearts ” and “ Bowels ” 
of sky — Buddha and coiled serpents — “ Whirlwind ” and “ Heart 
of all serpents ” — Spiral hair Imots — Soul departs through hair 
spiral — ^Ear and spiral- -Birth of year a crisis. 

When the early thinkers began to formulate myths to account 
for the origin of things, they did not attempt to rid their 
minds of inherited speculations, childish or otherwise. They 
clung to the birth-promoting shells, to the first goose that laid 
the first egg, and the first egg from which the goose came, 
to the mother cow, to the lotus which seemed to be a product 
of water, to the house pillar, which they transferred to the 
sky as a support, to the spine symbol (mountains and pillars 
were spines and so on. 

They conceived of a god who ruled the world as a chief, or 
king, and a law-giver. They thus transferred their own king 
to the sky. The god was supposed to have shaped the world 
as an artizan, or with the assistance of his artizans. Another 
idea was that the god created things by working magic like 
a medicine man 

But, as has been emphasized, before the early thinkers 
speculated regarding origins, they had measured the year. 
They then discovered that there were problems to solve — 
problems regarding which the hunters had never dreamed of, 
whose very existence they had never imagined. They became 
greatly concerned regarding the natural forces manifested in 
the various seasons which caused seed to sprout, and crops to 
grow and ripen. 
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In Egypt the year was first measured by the Nile, which 
is low during the hot season, then rises in flood to usher in the 
cool season of growth and fertility, and then gradually falls 
again. When they had detected the connexion between 
the heavenly bodies and the seasons, and sub-divided the 
year with the aid of the moon and certain groups of stars, 
and ultimately discovered that the sun measured the year, 
they believed that the controlling force was in the sky. Then 
they saw in the sky not only the Nile, but also their mother 
cow, their house pillars, their cackling goose, and so on. They 
believed that each year was “ hatched or born, or called into 
existence on New Year’s day. 

In ancient Egypt the birth of the year took place when the 
Nile began to rise in flood. Elsewhere, after the introduction 
of the agricultural mode of IHe, or the beliefs issuing from an 
area where the agricultural mode of life obtained, the year 
began at the Spring equinox. Sir James G. Frazer refers in 
this connexion to the view of the learned ecclesiastical 
historian Mgr. Duchesne ”, who has pointed out that according 
to an ancient belief the world began and the sun and moon 
were created at the spring equinox A sect of the Montanists 
dated the equinox on the twenty-fourth of March.^ Budge, ^ 
dealing with the Egyptian festivals at Henen-su writes in 
regard to the birth of the new year : 

Other festivals were those of Bast, which were celebrated 
in the spring of the Egyptian year and those of the '' hanging 
out of the heavens’’, i.e., the supposed reconstituting of the 
heavens each year in the spring. 

The god Khnemu, as King of the south and north, was as 
the virile Ram ” with four heads, the fertilizer of Egypt 
and he formed 'Hhe breath of life”. He was ultimately 
solarized, but the four rams and the ram with four faces 
(or heads) on one neck”,^ may have originally been a symbol 
of the four cardinal points. Sir James Frazer also refers to 
the Egyptian belief that the creation of the world took place 
at the rising of Sirius ”, which '' in antiquity fell on the 
20th of July”.^ 

^ The Golden Bough {Adonis^ Attis^ Osiris yqL (1907 edition), p. 258). 

^ The Gods of the Egyptians^ Ilf 
® Budge, op, cit.f II, 64, 65, 

* op. cit.f p. 258. Note 2. 
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Tlie idea that the world was re-born each year is found in 
Sanskrit literature. Muir writes in this connexion : 

Agni ... is described in some passages as the offspring 
of heaven and earth ; he is said in other places to have stretched 
them out ; to have spread out the two worlds like two skins ; 
. . . to have kept asunder the two worlds ... to 

adorn the heaven with stars. He is the head and summit of the 
sky^ the centre^ of the earth. ^ 

Indra similarly filled the terrestrial region In the 
Eigveda (I, 103, 2) it is said of him : 

He established the earth and stretched it out ; smiting with 
the thunderbolt, he let loose the waters.^ 

That the spiral was a birth symbol is suggested by the 
Hindu evidence regarding Agni as the navel,” and the text 
which, as has been shown, makes the whirlpool enclose the 
embryo (offspring) ”, 

A red spiral, a Hindu friend informs me, is painted on 
Hindu bedroom doors when a birth is about to take place, 
while the birth amulets include whorled shells which are placed 
in and outside the bedroom, to assist birth. It is believed that 
the symbol and amulets will cause the child to perform the 
necessary spiral movement before birth. According to Celtic 
belief it should turn sunwise — that is, to the right like the 
seasons-controlling constellation, the Great Bear. Even food 
was supposed, when swallowed, to proceed to the right.” 
In Sinclair's Statistical Account of Scotland (1794, XI, 620, et 
seq,) the minister of the parish of Callander in Perthshire, 
writes : 

When a Highlander goes to bathe, or to drink waters out of a 
consecrated fountain, he must always approach by going round 
tlxe place from East to West on the South side . . . This 

is called in Gaelic going round the right or the lucky way. 
The oppo>site course is the wrong, or the unlucky way. And 
if a person’s meat or drink were to affect the wind-pipe, or 
come against his breath, they instantly cry out desheal ” 
which is an ejaculation, praying that it may go by the right 
way. 

^ Nabhi (navel) is the word used here. 

® Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, V, pp. 214, ef aeq, 

“ Ibid, IV, p. 100. 

Gaelic word spelled as pronounced. , 
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Even when the spiral may be rare, or absent in a local 
religions art, it does not follow that no beliefs connected with 
it were in existence. The whorled shell might be used as an 
amulet to provide the necessary magical symbol. The nse of 
the shell persisted long after the solar cult had absorbed earlier 
beliefs and conceptions regarding birth and creation. In 
pre-Columbian Mexico : 

They believed that the moon presided over human gener- 
ation and accordingly they always put it by the sign of the 
sun. They placed on its head a sea-snail to denote that in 
the same way as the marine animal creeps from its integumat 
or shell, so man comes from his mother’s womb.^ 

The spiral form assumed by the healed navel of the child 
did not escape attention. Sir James G. Frazer has shown 
that the customs connected with the disposal of the navel string 
and after-birth are similar in various parts of the world — in 
every continent, in fact, including America, among the Aztecs, 
Incas and Red Indians, as among the Africans and Europeans 
and Asiatics.^ The Maoris of New Zealand hung navel strings 
on trees, and in the Tuhoe tribe the power of making women 
fruitful is ascribed to trees. These trees are associated with 
the navel-strings of definite mythical ancestors. ... A 
barren woman had to embrace such a tree in her arms, and 
she received a male or female child according as she embraced 
the east or the west side’\^ Here, again, the spiral can be 
connected with the doctrine of the cardinal points — with the 
cross symbol and the swastika symbol, the navel string 
being the “double’^ of the spiral -formed navel. The male ‘ / 
swastika pointed east and the female west. We should not, ! 
therefore, be too ready to accept the superficial theory of Mr. 
Andrew Lang that the magical spiral which the Maori warrior 
had tattooed on his face and carved on his implements was of 
spontaneous generation in New Zealand and that (to parody 
the poet) : 

A spiral on his visage dim, 

A fern unfolding was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 

^ Kxngsboroiigh, Antiquities of Mexico, Voi. VI (Translation of the 
explanation of the paintings of Codex Vaticanus), p, 20k 

2 The Magic Arty VoL I, 182 et seq. 

® Authorities quoted in The Magic Arty Vol. II, p. 56. 
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Tattooing was, all throngh Oceania, a necessary and religions 
custom. After death the soul was directed to the particular 
Paradise indicated by tattoo marks. A fearsome hag met the 
soul in mid ocean '' and searched it for the marks of the tattooing 
needle ; these she scraped away with her long nails, and 
swallowed, saying, "Pass from Maura, land of the living, to 
Bouro, land of the dead’. Then she totiched the soul’s eyes 
with her hand, thus bestowing on them the vision of spirits. 
. , . But if she found no tattoo-marks, since food she must 

have, she plucked out the pupils of the souls’ eyes and devoured 
them, and some say that the soul went blind thereafter, and 
never came to the land of Bouro. . . 

As has been stated, the Maori believed that the souls of their 
dead returned to the Polynesian homeland of Irihia (which 
some think is India and others, Indonesia), some to ascend to 
the sky Paradise ""by means of the gyrating whirlwind”. 
Those with spirals tattooed on their faces probably belonged to 
the sky-cult and ascended on spirals of air. The Polynesian 
spiral may therefore have been imported from the Polynesian 
homeland with the many complex beliefs and customs associated 
with it. From that homeland the Polynesian mariners set 
out on their wanderings in such excellent vessels that they 
were able to accomplish voyages of from 2,000 to 4,000 miles.^ 

The Maori warriors who had their bodies tattooed were not 
concerned about "" art motifs One is reminded in this 
connexion of the visit to England over a century ago of Tupai 
Kupa, the Maori. His portrait was painted by his friend 
John Sylvester, /but although the likeness seemed to be a 
good one, he declared ""That not me ” ! Then he drew his 
own "" portrait ” here reproduced, showing the tattoo symbols 
on Ms face. 

"‘Tupai Kupa”, writes Leo Frobenius, ""gave the name and 
the significance of each flourish, related the occasions when 
they were severally applied, and sketched the patterns of all 
the noble families. But, unfortunately, all the reporters of 
the occurrence have only recorded the incidents as such, 
without the details of Tupai Kupa’s explanations. We know, 
however, that in the central islands of Polynesia, it was 

^ J. G, Frazer (quoting authorities), The BelieJ in Immortality, VoL III, 
pp. 50 et seq, London, 1924. 

® For evidence in this connexion see 8. Percy Smith’s BawaiH s The 
Original Home of the Maori (4th edition), Auckland, New Zealand, 1921, 
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customary to have his tutelary deity or sacred animal tattooed 
on each person ; we know that on festive occasions the tokens 

were recorded on the breast 
of all the participators, and 
we find the same rite in 
Africa, as, for instance,: with;' 
the western Mam-Niams '^' : 

Ruth H. Greiner, who has 
made an intensive study of 
Polynesian and Melanesian 
symbols, shows that they 
appear on house posts, 
canoes and paddles, war 
clubs, bowls, handles of im- 
plements, in tattoo schemes, 
etc. Some of the highly 
conventionalized symbols 
represent plant forms, fish, 
birds, lizards, human figures, etc. Spirals sometimes repre- 
sent the ears and eyes of a tiki 
The belief that vital energy existed in or entered through 
the spiral-shaped navel is of very special interest. Behind 
the world-wide custom of carefully disposing of the navel 
string and placenta, lay the belief that the latter was the 
child's double (the Egyptian Ka ”). If anything happened 
to these, the child suffered loss of vitality. Sir James G, Frazer 
gives a number of instances of this widespread belief.^ 

In the Hindu sacred work BMgavafa-purdna,^ the navel is 
connected with the breath of life and ascetics in their religious 
breathing exercises were supposed to realize this, as the 
following passage shows clearly : 

Drawing the vital breath from the navel into his heart, let 
the Solitary cause it to rise thence by the way of the air called 
Udana into his breast. Then, mastering his attention, and 
uniting the breath of life to his intelligence, he brings it little by 
little, to the root of his palate, etc. 

1 The Childhood of Man (English translation) by A, H. Keane, London, 
1909. pp. 34-6. 

® Polynesian Decorative Designs, (Bernice P. Bishop, Museum Bulietjin 7.) 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 1923. 

® The Magic Art, Vol. I, pp. 182 et seq, 

* Bumouf’s translation, 1, 108. 
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The Maori Tupai Kupa’s drawing of 
his own face. 
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and birth 

Mr. Rhys Davids has shown, that in an ancient commentary 
on the Vedic sacrifice, the Brahmana of the HuTidred Paths, 
the heart is referred to as the breath ”, the explanation being 

since it is from it that the breath moves upwards and the 
very animal is breath, for only so long does the animal live 
as it breathes”/ 

Both the earth and sky were supposed to have navels. 
In Pliny’s Natural History^, the theory of winds ” is dealt 
with. The winds were supposed to exercise an influence on 
growth, conception and birth, Pliny explains how the 

cardinal line ” should be drawn through a field. One is 
to take up position in doing so with the east as his right and 
the west as his left. Prom his shadow at the sixth hour of the 
day he must trace a line twenty feet in length. 

In the middle of this line, or, in other words, at the tenth 
foot in it, a small circle must then be drawn : to this circle 
we may give the name of the umbilicus ” or “navel”. That 
point in the line which lies on the side of the head of the shadow 
will be the point from which the north wind blows. . . . 

That part of the line which lies between the “ umbilicus ” 
and the feet of the shadow will look towards the south and 
indicate the point from which the south wind blows. 

Details are given regarding the characters of the various 
winds. Flocks must not be fed with their faces to the north, 
for the north wind injures their eyes. “ If you wish to have 
females, you should let the dams have their faces towards the 
north while being covered.” 

In the Aryo-Indian sacred book, the Rig-veda ”, occur 
the passages : 

Mighty Agni, stationed on the navel of the Earth, in the 
form of the firmament. . , . the friendly and adorable 

Agni who breathes in mid-heaven (II, 333). I ask what is 
the uttermost end of the earth ; this sacrifice is the navel of 
the world (II, 138). Agni placed his strength upon the navel 
of the world® (II, 76). Present oblations in the three high 
places upon the navel of the Earth (II, 218). 

“ Those which are the Seven Rays, in them is my nave 
expanded ” (I, 272) may refer to the Great Bear constellation 

^ Journal of the Manchester Oriental Society^ 1911, p. 104. 

2 Book XVIII, Chapter 76 (33). Bostock & Riley’s translation, London, 
1866. 

® The sacrifice on the altar. 
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the navel of the northern sky which controls the winds and 
the seasons. 

Brahma was supposed, according to a well-known Hindu 
cult or myth, to have had his origin in a lotus which grew 
out of the navel of the god Vishnu. 

The Sanskrit word for navel is nabhi. It was used in the 
sense of “ middle ”, and the fifth month was called nabha 
or nahhas, the sixth being Tiabhasya, The nave of a wheel 
was the nabhya, and the year wheel had three naves, or navels 
(three seasons) ; the shafts of a cart are in one of the hymns 
‘‘compared with the transverse process of a vertebra”. A 
rishi called Nabhaka ” was credited with the creation of 
several hymns of the Bigveda. Macdonell and Keith note 
that ndhbi “ develops from the literal sense of navel Nabha- 
nedistha means “ nearest in descent ”, or as Roth has it “ nearest 
in birth”. In Gaelic imleag or iomlag (navel) is used in the 
sense of “centre lorn means “round”, and a whirlwind 
is iomghaoth, while iomlaitheadh is a rolling, a turning, a 
winding. A standing image is iomhaigh. Dr. Macbain derives 
imleag from an earlier embilion and compares it with the 
Latin umbilicus. Greek op.<pa\6<s and Sanskrit ndbhi. 

The sacred cities and sites of many ancient cults were 
supposed to be situated on the “ navel ” of the earth. Cuzco, 
the Inca capital, was the “ navel ” and Jerusalem, Athens, 
etc. were supposed to mark the “ navel ”. 

The navel was connected with the bowels, and the Japanese 
ftam, belly, is used like our word “ heart ” for centre, but it is 
also “mind”. Various peoples regard the belly as the seat 
of life and intelligence. To the Egyptians of the Pyramid 
Age, the “heart” or the “belly” furnished the chief desig- 
nations for the intelligence.^ The “ heart and reins ” occur 
frequently in sacred Hebrew literature.^ In ancient times 
the heart, liver, kidneys and bowels were referred to as the 
seat of life as the heart alone now is. But each of the separate 
organs had their symbolic significance. Rhys Davids quotes 
in this connexion from the Hindu Atharva Veda (VII, 96-1) : 

The kine have sat in their seat ; the bird has flown to its 
nest; the moimtains have stood firm in their site ; I have made 
the two kidneys stand in their station. 

^ Breasted, op. cit., p. 65. 

* The problem is discussed by several writers in, the J oumal of the Manchester 
Oriental Society y 1911, pp, H et s&i. 
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When a Brahman was cremated the left kidney of a sacrificed 
animal was placed in his left hand and the right kidney in 
his right hand. In ancient Iran the kidneys belonged to 

Haptoiring, who is the constellation Ursa Major, ^ the chieftam 
of the North 

The heart ’’ and bowels ” were referred to in the New 
World as in the Old in connexion with the Universe and the 
deities. 

The Quiche-Cakchiquel people of Guatemala worshipped 
the God Gucumatz and called their monarch Gucumatz. 
This deity was the god of '' the four ends of heaven ” (the 
four cardinal points), and sent tempests, thunder and rain. 
He was, in short, the controller of the seasons and a personi- 
fication of natural energy, and was known as Heart of 
Heaven”, ^‘Bowels of Heaven” and Bowels of Earth”. 
The Maya god Votan was similarly the Heart ”, as his name 
indeed signifies. The Mixtecs of Central America had in a 
cave at Achiuhtla a transparent stone {chalchiuitl) round which 
a serpent curved in spiral form. The serpent’s head pointed 
towards a small bird. This group was adored as Heart of 
the People According to Burgoa the earth was supposed 
to be supported” by this ‘‘Heart”. Apparently it was 
also the source of Natural Energy, or the magical symbol 
of that source and of the energy itself.^ The serpent may 
have been of similar significance to the Chinese red dragon 
which was seen “ coiling and revolving ” before the birth of 
the Emperor Wu. It coiled and revolved because it was 
inaugurating a new era. As the revolving dragon it inaugurated 
each spring a new year. 

The naga (serpent god) was, as De Visser shows, the dragon 
of India. Northern Buddhists absorbed much of early Hindu 
naga lore. Indeed, the nagas and their bird enemies, the 
garudas, became worshippers of Buddha. 

In the fifth week after reach ingperfect Enlightenment the 
Buddha went to lake Mucilinda, and the naga king of the same 
name, who resided there, came out of the water and with his 
coils and hoods shielded the Lord from the rain for seven days, 
whereafter he assumed the shape of a youth and worshipped 
the Great Being. 

^ Journal oj the Manchester Oriental Society ^ 1911, pp. 100‘e^ $eq, 

® My Myths of Pre-Columbian America, pp. 265-66. 
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The Naga, delighted to see the new Buddha’s light, arose 
from the water, and, surrounding the Lord with seven coils, 
covered him with his seven heads. The Naga, delighted, 
caused wind and rain for seven days and nights,^ 

The Nagas which worshipped Buddha and formed spirals 
round his body were producers of pearls and gems. Buddha, 
himself, was sometimes identified with the gem. His particular 
gem was ultimately the diamond, and the diamond was 
identified with the rain-bringing thunderbolt.^ 

Rain was supposed to come from the heart ’’ of the Naga 
(serpent dragon) and Buddhists Sutras w^'ere recited to cause 
rain. The Sutra of the Great Cloud ’’ was specially effective 
and there are Chinese translations of it. The Great Cloud- 
circle (or wheel)” rite was performed. De Visser, describing 
the rite, goes on to refer to the ‘"Whirlwind” chapter, also 
called "" The Heart of All Serpents ”, which was recited so that 
the gem-guarding nagas might send rain.^ A similar ceremony 
obtained in Japan. The Zenshu Buddhists of Japan strove 
to arrive at Busshin, the inmost heart of Buddha Indeed, 
“the Essence of Zenshuism is the "Heart of Buddha'”.^ 

Here, then, we have, in Buddhist lore, the serpent-dragon 
in spiral form figuring as the ""Heart ”, as in the cave of the 
Mixtecs at Achiulitla in Central America. The spiral is also 
connected with the whirlwind as the ""Whirlwind” chapter 
indicates, and with the thunderbolt gem, a symbol of the 
four quarters and also of the sun. In short, the spiral as 
the ""Heart” is the life-sustaining symbol of the Universe — 
the source of energy, law, fruitfulness and all blessings, and 
therefore in Buddhism of all that is good and perfect. 

The spiral was connected not only with the heart, navel, 
bowels, the coiled serpent dragon, etc., but also with the head. 
"" Two of the Vedic deities, Rudra and Pushan, are ”, wrote 
Dr. Muir, "" said to wear their hair wound or braided spirally 
upwards into the form of a shell”, as the word Kapardin 
shows. The priests of the family of Vasishtha had spiral 
hair knots on the right side of their heads. 

^ De Visser, The Dragon in China and Japan^ pp. 10, 11. 

® B. Laufer, The Diamond (Field Museum of Natural History Publication 
184). Chicago, 1916, pp. 17, 26. 

® The Dragon in China and Japan, pp. 27 et seq. 

^ Translations of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Yol. XXXV, part II, p, 218 
(Tokyo, 1908). 
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The god Piishan was ‘Hhe lord of all things moving and 
stationary the inspirer of the son! ”, bestower of food ”, 
'' protector and multiplier of cattle ”, "" the supporter of the 
sky”, etc., and there are references to ‘‘Pushan’s wheel”, 
while he is the charioteer who drives the golden wheel of 
the sun ” and the messenger of the sun ”, and is possessed 
of “golden ships” which “sail across the aerial ocean”. 
Rodra is chief of the Rudras or Maruts, the gods of rain, 
tempest and whirlwinds.^ 

Mr. Evans refers to the belief still prevalent in the Malay 
peninsula that the soul leaves the body through the spiral 
formed by braided hair.^ 

The spirits, which, leave their bodies at death by the whorl 
of hair at the back of the head, pass to tlie west and try to get 
into heaven by the gate at which the souls of Malays enter. 
This they cannot do, so they go round by another way, etc. 

The soul is weighed “in a pair of scales 

The goddess Minerva, it will be recalled, sprang from the 
head of Jupiter, 

Professor Elliot Smith has collected some remarkable 
evidence with regard to the connexion of the spiral with the 
ears of gods, kings and rain-bringing animals and reptiles.'^ 
He finds the ear spiral on the elephant figures of the pre- 
Columbian stela at Copan in Central America, on the macaw 
figures, on the Hindu god Indra’s elephant from Dellii, on 
the side of the “ Phrygian cap ” of the Maya god, or priest, 
“seated on a two-headed lion couch”, etc., and writes: 

The use of such a spiral ornament, especially in represen- 
tations of the elephant, is of widespread occurrence in the 
Old World . . . The fact that the crude sketches of 

Indian elephants found in Scandinavia and Scotland present 
a spiral ornament can hardly be a merely accidental coinci- 
dence. 

He shows that on Greek coins the elephant’s head was used 
as a head-dress of kings who also wore the curved horn of 
Amon, the Egyptian god, which formed a spiral about or behind 
the ear, or in front of the ear. In this connexion, as has been 
noted, he accepts the view of Mr. Cook that the curved Amon 

^ Mairs Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, pp. 171 et seg,, and 462. 

2 Beligion, Folklore and Customs in North Borneo and the Malay. Cambridge 
1923, pp. 208-9. 

3 Elephants and Ethnologists, pp. 83 et seq. 
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horn was taken over by the Asiatic thunder god and suggests 
that the spiral consequently became a thunder symbol. 

The problem involved is a difficult one. It would be rash 
to limit the extent of the area over which this particular form 
of the spiral extended. That it gave origin to the Chinese 
thunder spiral is, as already indicated, somewhat doubtful. 
But it may have been absorbed in the Chinese complex and 
it may have travelled further afield by another route. 

The connexion between the spiral and ear wiU be dealt 
with more fully in the next chapter. Here the Chinese thunder 
spiral may be further considered. As has been shown, there 
is textual authority for insisting on the Chinese spiraFs 
connexion with thunder, but there is also textual authority 
for connecting the spiral with the dragon, which when seen 
'' coiling and revolving ” was regarded as a good omen. 
There is also Chinese textual authority for connecting the 
spiral with the pearl, the moon and the sun. 

The dragon was closely associated with water as a rain- 
bringer. It dwelt in pools or in caves in which there were 
dragon pools During the winter it slept and was a ‘‘ water 
confiner and it awoke and was seen “ coilmg and revolving 
it was apparently regarded, like the whirlpool in India, as 
a creative force enclosing the offspring (embryo)”. The 
vitalizing pearl, which figures so prominently in Chinese 
religious literature, was connected with the dragon. The 
i Ki states that dragon pearls are spit out by dragons ”, 
like ‘^snake-pearls by snakes”. Whirlwinds — spiral gusts — 
were in Japan, as stated, “dragon rolls”, caused by dragons 
“ winding their way to the sky amidst thunder and rain ”, 

It was in spring — at the birth of the year — that the dragons 
awoke, rose in the air, caused thxmder and sent rain. Here 
then we have the spiral as a symbol of birth as well as of 
thunder. Indeed, we have also thunder as a manifestation of 
birth — the birth of the year. The spiral as a Chinese thunder 
symbol therefore meant more to the ancient Chinese than is 
to be gleaned from an isolated text. When Ko Hung wrote 
that “ a spiral denotes the rolling thunder from which issues 
a flash of lightning”,^ he evidently regarded thunder and 

^ D© Viss©r, The Dragon in China and Japan, p. 88. 

® Here lightning is a fertilizing agency, like the ray of light which fell 
from the moon and caused Osiris to be born. There are many Chinese 
stories of like character. 
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lightning in a sense which can be understood only by reference 
to Chinese dragon literature as a whole. 

The birth of each year was anciently regarded as a crisis. 
It was believed that human aid was required. Magical and 
magioo-religious ceremonies were therefore performed to assist 
Nature to perform its proper functions. If these ceremonies 
were not observed, the drought or frosts and storms of the 
barren season might continue. Traces of this ancient belief 
are found in the myths of various countries. In the Highlands 
of Scotland there is much lore regarding the Winter goddess 
who beats the ground with her hammer so as to harden it 
with her frost and ^‘' prevent the grass growing ; she also 
raises wild storms to keep apart the lovers who are to issue 
in the period of fertility. The goddess is anxious to prolong 
her reign— to establish an eternal winter in the world. 

Eternal winter prevailed, according to Scandinavian 
mythology, until Ymir was slain and ground on the World 
Mill. When this was accomplished, the world was shaped and 
set in order. This Mill, as we have seen, was kept revolving 
by giant maids. But when a war broke out between the gods 
and giants, the maids espoused the cause of their kinsmen. 
Rydberg summarizes the myths in this connexion as follows : 

They (the giant maids) gave the World mill so rapid a 
motion that the foundations of the earth trembled, pieces of 
the mill-stone were broken loose and thrown into space. , . . 

This could not happen without harm to the starry canopy of 
heaven which rested thereon. ... A storm with mighty 
thundering passed over the country, the earth quaked and 
cast up large stones. . . . The giant maids betook them- 

selves to the earth and took part in the first world- war on the 
side hostile to Odin. It is worthy of notice that the mythology 
has connected the fimbul-winter and the great emigration from 
the north with an earthquake and a damage to the world- 
mill which makes the starry heavens revolve.^ 

There are traces in ancient Persian religion of a belief in a 
prolonged and terrible winter which caused Yima to build, 
on Ahura’s suggestion, the Vara ... to shelter mankind = 
and animals’’. Professor Moulton commented that ^Hhe 
picture strongly tempts us to recognize the influence of the 
Babylonian flood story 

^ Rydberg, Teutonic Mythology ^ pp. 398-9, 

® EoHy ReUgious Poetry of Persia, Cambridge, 1911, p. 166. 
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In Egypt the ‘‘ flood myth was connected with the sacrifice 
of human heings for the purpose of vitalizing the chief deity. ^ 
Hathor as Sekhet, the slayer, was propitiated by floods of beer 
mixed with blood and a red substance. She drank and was 
intoxicated. The ancient Egyptians celebrated her festival, 
which was held on their New Year’s day to celebrate the birth 
of the year, by drinking heavily of intoxicating beer in 
imitation of Hathor. The sun-god Ee (or Ea) had ascended 
to the sky and the myth proceeds : 

, His /majesty — ^to whom Life !- Prosperity ! Health 1 spake : 
“ Let there be set a great field, and there appeared the Field of 
Rest. ' I will gather plants in it/ and there appeared the Field 
of Aara (Aalu) ; ‘ Therein do I gather as its inhabitants things 
which hang from heaven, even the stars ’ 

The god Shu is ordered to unite with Nut, the sky goddess. 
Wiedemann explains that Shu is appointed by Ea to be a 
light to men upon earth ; he is .installed by the old sun as the 
new”.^ The heavens and earth are re-organized and a new 
year is ushered in. The god had ruled as a Pharaoh on earth 
and went to the sky world to supplant the old sun. 

In Gaelic lore there are' two suns — ^the small sun of winter 
and the big sun of summer. 

^ Elliot Smith, The Evolution of ihe Dragon^ pp. 192 et seq, 

^ Wiedemann, The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians^ p. 63. 
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The Dancing and Revolving Sim — ^Winter Solstice Ceremony — Quarter- 
days — The Course of Nature — ^Left-hand circuit — Birds that dy 
sunwise— Highland, Irish, Gaulish, Buddhist and Homeric customs 
—English mistletoe dance — Dancing Greeks — Hindu customs — 
Ocean flowing from left to right around the world— Circulating 
dwelling houses— Masonic spiral staircase — ^Hindu priests' circuit 
— Evil Eye customs — Top spinning — Serpent spirals — Left-hand 
circuit as Ceremony of Biddance^ — ^Egyptian examples— Hindu 
movements explained — -The Wishing Maidens— Borneo expulsion 
ceremony — Spiral on wand — Pig calls spirits^ — W omen dance from 
left to right — Omens of Death — The Witches' dance — Ecstatic 
dances— Sun as magic tank ’’—Sacred circle- — Palaeolithic dances. 
— Sun cult in Palaeolithic times. 

The ancient custom of making a sacred circuit to the right 
appears to have been intended to stimulate the Great Bear 
{Ursa Major) constellation to revolve in the proper dii*ection. 
There was a danger — so it was believed — that it might jam, 
or else spin in the wrong direction. 

The stellar cult’s belief in this connexion was taken over 
by the sun cult, and it can still be detected as an ^‘import”. 
In the Scottish Highlands, for instance, the newly-born sun 
of Summer — the '' big sun — ^is supposed to dance and 
whirl round three times to the right on May Day (Beltane). 
The sun thus imitates the dancing Dervishes who gave the 
'' Great Bear ’’ a lead. 

In Arizona the Navaho Red Indians dance to stop the sun 
at the winter solstice, lest it should move too far southward.*'^ 
Evidently they had taken over an ancient ceremony of the sun 
cult. But, as we have seen, they, too, had stellar beliefs,, 
and placed their whirling logs ’’ in the north of the sky. 

In Gaelic lore there are interesting references to the ceremonies 
which were performed not only at the birth of the year, but 
at the births of the seasons. At the end of each quarter, it 

’ The winter sun is the “ little sun ”• 

2 G, A. Dorsey, Indians of the South-West Chicago, 1903, pp. 132 et seq^ 
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was believed, the forces of evil were let loose. Men and animals 
had to be protected against fairies, demons, witches, etc. It 
was during these occasions of seasonal change that ''fairy 
raids ’’ took place. The Rev, John G. Campbell, of Tiree, 
has written in this connexion : 

The seasons on which their (the fairies’) festivities are held 
are the last night of every quarter, particularly the nights 
before Beltane (May-day) the &st of summer, and Hallowmass, 
the first of winter. ... On the last night of the year they 
are kept out by decorating the house with holly ; and the last 
handful of corn reaped should be dressed up as a Harvest 
Maiden, and hung up in the farmer’s house to aid in keeping 
them out till next harvest.^ 

The ceremony of encircling sacred objects and places was 
sometimes a spiral movement. It is of widespread character 
and great antiquity and appears to have originated in the 
belief, above referred to, that it was necessary to stimulate 
the Great Bear to revolve in the right direction at the beginning 
of the new year, and also at the beginning of each season. By 
following the course of nature, the magic-workers not only 
assisted nature, as they believed, but procured for themselves 
an accumulation of " good luck ’ — that is, everything man 
desired, health, food, prosperity, etc. ; by inverting the course 
of nature the magic-workers either performed a ceremony of 
riddance, or invoked the forces of evil. 

The former ceremony is in Gaelic called Deiseal — ^the right- 
hand turn. This word "is’^ says Campbell of Tiree, "from 
deas^ right-hand, and mZ, direction, and of itself contains no 
allusion to the sun. 

The latter ceremony is called Tuaitheal — that is, tuathuil 
(the left-hand direction), the backward, ominous, unlucky 
movement which in Braid Scots is known as "widdershins’', 
" withershins " witherwise etc. 

M. Martin, the seventeenth-century traveller, wrote in his 
Western Isles in connexion with the right-hand ceremonial 
movement : 

The monk 0^ Gorgon is buried near to this chapel (on the 
little island of Fladda Chuan, ^.e., Fiadda of the Ocean ”), 
and there is a stone five feet high at each end of his grave. 
There is abundance of sea-fowl that come to hatch their young 

^ Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, Glasgow, 1900, 
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in the isle ; the coulter-nebs are Tery numerous here ; it 
comes in the middle of March, and goes away in the middle of 
August; it makes a tour round the isle sunways, before it 
settles on the ground, and another at going away in August ; 
which ceremony is much approved by the tenant of the isle, 
and is one of the chief arguments he made use of for making 
the like round, as he sets out to sea with his boat.^ 

When a Roman Catholic priest consecrated St. Katherine’s 
Well on the island of Eigg, after saying mass, 

he gave each of the inhabitants a piece of wax candle, which 
they lighted, and all of them made the dessil, of going round the 
well sunways, the priest leading them : and from that time it 
was accounted unlawful to boil any meat with the water of this 
well.2 

Martin records also with regard to the island of South Uist : 

There are several big cairns of stone on the east side of this 
island, and the vulgar retain the ancient custom of making a 
religious tour round them on Sundays and holidays (holy 
days.)^ 

As these cairns are graves, it is of interest to note that in 
Tibet, as in ancient India, the Buddhists erected circular 
galleries round stupas (tombs of holy men), so that they might 
be walked round sunwise by pilgrims.^ It may be recalled, 
too, that in the Iliad (Book XXIII, 1 et seg.) Achilles calls upon 
the Myrmidons to go with Mm and mourn for and honour 
PatroMos : 

So thrice around the dead they drave their well-maned 
steeds, moaning; and Thetis stirred among them desire of 
wailing.® 

Martin writes further regarding the Hebridean right-hand 
movement : 

Some of the poorer sort of people in the Western Isles retain 
the custom of performing these circles sunways about the 
persons of their benefactors three times, when they bless 
them, and wish good success to all their enterprises. Some are 
very careful, when they set out to sea, that the boat be first 
rowed about sunways ; and if this be neglected they are afraid 

^ 1884 edition, p. 167. 

» Ibid, p. 277. 

3 Ibid, p, 85. 

* W. Simpson, The Buddhist Praying Whed, pp. 29-32. London, 1895, 

® Lang, Leaf and Myers translation, London, 1914, p. 450. 
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their voyage may prove unfortunate. I had the ceremony 
paid me when in the isle of Islay, by a poor woman after I had 
given her an aims. I desired her to let alone that compli- 
ment, for that I did not care for it ; bat she insisted to make 
these three ordinary turns, and then prayed that God, and 
MacCharmaig, the patron saint of that island, might bless and 
prosper me in all my affairs. 

A similar ceremony was performed by Vercingetorix, the 
Gaulish leader when he made submission to Julius Csesar at 
Alesia. Vercingetorix says Plutarch, armed himself and 
equipped his horse in the most magnificent manner, and then 
sallied out at the gate. After he had taken some circuits 
about Caesar, as he sat upon the tribunal, Vercingetorix 
dismounted, put off his armour, and placed himself at Caesar ^s 
feet, where he remained in profound silence, till Caesar ordered 
a guard to take him away, and keep him for his own triumph 
In Irish the sacred circuit is called dessel or deisol 
^‘right«hand“Wise’\ Joyce reminds us that the custom “is 
very ancient, and, like many others, has descended from pagan 
to Christian times. It was, indeed, quite as common among 
the Christian people of Ireland as among the pagans ; and no 
wonder ; for the great apostle Patrick, as weU as several other 
eminent Irish saints, showed them the example. For instance, 
St. Patrick consecrated Armagh, as St. Senan did Scattery 
Island, each by walking sunwise with his followers in solemn 
procession round the site 

It was customary in early Christian times for an Irish chief 
to carry to battle a consecrated relic in the hope that it would 
ensure victory. “ Such a relic says Joyce, “ was called a 
'"cathach’ [caha], i.e. ^prceliator' or ' battler ^ The usual 
formula for the use of the " cathach ’ was to cause it to be 
carried ^ desoil ’ or sunwise — commonly by an ecclesiastic — 
three times round the army before the battle began/ 

The custom is referred to as a ^‘heathenish one in the 
minutes of the Presbytery of Dingwall, Ross and Cromarty- 
shire, which deal with the sacrificing of bulls, etc., in the parish 
of Gairloch during the seventeenth century. It is stated that 
the Highlanders were guilty of “ frequent approaches to some 
ruinous chappels and ciroulateing of them 

^ P. W. Joyce, A Smatter SodcU History of Ancient Ireland, London., 
1906, pp. 127-8. 

* lUd, pp. 64-5. 
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J. ¥, Campbell in his Popular Tales of the West Highlands 
gives a number of instances of the custom : 

Every English sailor coils a rope sunwise ; but I have never 
been able to find out that he alters the direction of his coil 
when he crosses the line, and ought to coil it the other way. . . . 
Girls dance in a circle, and all England commonly dances in a 
circle about the mistletoe when we dance the old year out and 
the new year in. 

He refers to dancers who move to the left ’’ and thinks this 
is sunwise and planetwise, if the earth be the centre intended 
But it may have been a relic of the ancient undoing ceremony — 
the ceremony of riddance. Campbell continues : 

Long ago when in Greece I came upon a lot of peasants 
dressed in their white kilts, performing their dances. Men 
and women held hands in a circle, advanced and retreated, and 
moved slowly round to a very monotonous music, while every 
now and then one of them broke out into a fit of violent twirl- 
ings and eccentric whirlings in the midst, which, if originally 
astronomical, must have symbolized a cornet.^ 

Elsewhere these eccentric whirlings ” are spiral movements 
and they may have been the same in Greece. Campbell goes 
on to refer to the custom of the Faroe islanders whom he saw 
going round a room by the right as they sang old heroic 
ballads in their old Norse tongue Campbell notes : 

When we waltz we go sunwise round the ballroom, when we 
go round in a reel we do the same, and start with the right foot. 
The wine bottle and the whisky noggin both circulate sunwise 
about the table. Lawyers in their revels used to hold hands 
and dance thrice, round the sea-coal fire in the Inner Temple 
Hall (London), according to ancient usage. Boys hold hands 
and dance round bonfires. . . . Another amusement is to 

whirl a lighted stick so as to produce a circle of fire but that is 
forbidden by old (Gaelic) dames, who say, '' Tha e air chrosadh 
“ It is crossed or forbidden 

When Moslem pilgrims visit Mecca they walk round the 
Kaabah from left to right seven times, and the ceremony is 
known as the Tawaf 

In Sanskrit the sunwise circuit to the right is known as 
pradahshina and the opposite circuit to the left was prasavya^ 

^ The ancient Greeks performed the sunways movement. 

® J. F. Campbell, Fopidar Tales of the West Highlands ^ Vol. IV, pp. 287 
et seq, (1893 edition). 

® Burton’s Pilgrimage, VoL III, pp. 204 et seq^ and 234 et seq. 
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Fires, altars, tombs and sacred buildings were '‘circulated’’, 
A bride went three times round the house fire.^ In Rome 
the bridal pair went sunwise round the family altar. The 
Brahman priests performed both movements, and these are 
referred to in Sanskrit sacred works. " From left to right 
(he sprinkles) ; hence the ocean flows round these worlds from 
left to right ” is a significant text.^ The sprinkling of holy 
water was a rain-bringing ceremony. The priest sprinkled a 
stone and the explanation runs : 

" The food that is lying in the rock, in the mountain ” ; for 
that food, water, is indeed contained in the rock, in the mountains 
'' the drink that is gathered from waters, plants and trees ” — 
for from all that drink is indeed gathered that sap and 
food bring ye unto us, 0 Maruts, as bountiful givers ” !— for the 
Mariits are the rulers of the rain.® 

The rites performed, including circulating, were for the 
purpose of ensuring that the influences emanating from the 
" magic tank ” of Nature would flow ” forth at the proper 
time. 

In the Highlands of Scotland the custom still obtained in 
some areas in the writer’s boyhood of circulating a dwelling 
house " for luck He has seen in Argyllshire an elderly man 
performing the rite. This worthy first circulated the fire 
which was in the middle of the room, and then passing out of 
doors walking round his house by the left and in spiral 
fashion, moving outwards, three times ; then he paused, 
turned round slowly three times and walked inwards in spiral 
fashion, and having re-entered the house and once circulated 
his fire by the right, seated himself, remarking, “ That will 
bring me what I want 

Freemasons are familiar with the spiral movement by the 
right round the oblong chequered floor or carpet of the lodge 
room. Initiates are conducted in this circuit. They reach 
something by the “ spiral staircase ” in one of the degrees. 
There are undoubtedly wonderful Old-World survivals in the 
ancient craft, the teachings of which are of the deepest 
interest to the brethren. 

1 Sacred Boohs of Bast, VoL XXIX, p. 213. 

* Eggeling, Satapatha Brahmana (Sacred Books of the East), VoL XLIII 

3 Ibid, XLIII, p. 170. 
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The inward spiral movement was observed by Brahmans in 
India in connexion with the ceremony of laying down the 
altar bricks at the four cardinal points and then at the centre. 
It is dealt with in that lengthy Sanskrit work the Satapatha 
Brahmana^ : 

He (the priest) places them (the briclis) in the (four) quarters : 
for that firmament, the world of heaven is the quarters ; he 
thus establishes them in the world of heaven. On the range 
of the Eitavyas (he places them) : for the Eitavyas (seasonal 
bricks) are the year : it is in the world of heaven he thus 
establishes them. Within the stomabhagas^ (he places them) ; 
for this is the firmament, the world of heaven ; it is therein he 
thus establishes them . . . 

In front (the east) he lays one down with, “ Queen thou art, 
the Eastern region’’, for a queen, indeed, the Eastern region 
is . , . The Divine Vasus are, indeed, the overlords- of 

that region. . . . Agni (fire god), indeed, is here the 

repeller of shafts . . . ”. 

Then on the right (south) side (he lays down one brick) with, 
“ Wide-ruling thou art, the southern region. . . . The 

Divine Eudras are indeed overlords of that region. . . . 

Indra is here repeller of shafts 

Then behind (west) . . . All ruling thou art, the 

western region ” . . . '' The Divine Adityas are, indeed, 

the overlords of that region Varuna, indeed, is 

here repeller of shafts 

Then on - the left (north) . . . Self -ruling thou art 
the northern region ” . . . “ The Divine Maruts are, 
indeed, the overlords of that region ” . . , Soma 
indeed, is here repeller of shafts ”. 

Then in the middle he lays down one (brick) with, ** the 
sovereign mistress thou art, the Great Eegion ” ! for the 
sovereign mistress that Great Eegion indeed is ; — All the 
gods are thine overlords. . . . Brihaspati is the repeller 

of shafts 

There were two ways of performing the encircling movement. 
One was by beginning a spiral movement at the holy object, 
the centre, the source of power, and proceeding outward in 
widening circles like the ripples of water from a centre of 
disturbance ; the other was by approaching the holy object 
in narrowing circles and then touching that centre from which 
the influence was being drawn. If that object was a well, 

^ Translations by Professor Eggeling. Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 
XIiIII (Part IV), pp. 100 et seq. 

® The central portion of the fifth lair is the blue canopy of heaven. 
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water was taken from it to drink, or to sprinkle the individual 
who was being treated for disease, or for the removal of a spell 
such as the blight of Evil Eye. The writer has in his possession 
a wooden ladle which was used on one occasion to cure 
himself. When a child in the Highlands I was being carried 
in the arms of an elderly female relative, and a man spoke to 
her and commented on my features and golden curls. As I 
fell ill shortly afterwards, it was suspected that this man had 

put the Eye upon me To remove the effects of Evil Eye, 
water was obtained from a certain well, and poured into the 
ladle in which had been placed a gold ring and a silver coin. 
A charm was repeated. I was made to sip the water three 
times, and then the water was sprinkled round me and round 
the fireplace. The cure was a successful one. A little cold 
water is sometimes beneficial to an infant’s disordered stomach. 
In the writer’s opinion, the old-world ceremony was appropriate 
for one who was to be concerned with the scientific study of 
folk-lore in his maturer years. In a sense, it was an initiation 
ceremony, for I was often reminded of it by the three female 
relatives who performed the rite, half believing in its efficacy — 
perhaps, believing in it more firmly than they cared to confess. 

Top spinning, where it was a magical ceremony, as it still 
appears to be in the Torres Straits islands, had evidently a 
connexion with the ancient circulating ceremony of approach- 
ing the centre from without as does the top itself. In 
competitions, supposed by outsiders to be merely a form of 
amusement, the individual whose top went spinning longest 
was supposed to secure the largest share of good luck. This 
idea was prevalent in the writer’s boyhood. Highland 
shepherds were wont, too, when their dogs performed the spiral 
movement before lying down to sleep, to betray much interest 
in this peculiar canine habit which some think originated when 
wild dogs made a bed for themselves in long grass. The spiral 
movements of birds of prey were also observed with interest. 
Coiled serpents received particular attention. They were 
sometimes depicted in pairs in spiral form on Scottish 
sculptured stones. 

As has been indicated, the sacred circuit ” or spiral 
movement to the right was performed to attract good influences, 
emanations of mana^ from the central “ magic tank ” of the 
Universe, but the movement to the left had a double significance 
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it might be performed either to undo evil, as if by unwinding 
its magical coil, or to attract evil influences and work harm 
by inverting the course of nature by means of imitative magic. 



Fig. 39. 

Serpent spirals on Scottish sculptured stone 


The evil-undoing ceremony of turning to the left may first 
be illustrated by a few examples . In Cornwall it was performed 
at the Chapel Uny well. On the first three Wednesdays in 
May ”, writes Mr. Robert Hunt in his Romances of the West of 
England, '' children suffering from mesenteric diseases are 
dipped three times in this well, against the sun, and dragged 
three times around the well on the grass in the same direction ”. 
Mr. Lloyd refers in his Peasant Life in Sweden to a custom of 
similar significance. To cure whooping cough drops of water 
are taken ‘‘ from a mill-wheel, which revolves ansols, that is, 
in a contrary direction to the course of the sun”. Dalyell 
gives in his The Darker Superstitions of Scotland, instances of 
this widdershins ceremony of riddance, quoting from witch 
trials : ' 

An animal, afterwards burnt alive by Thomas Grieve, perhaps 
for sacrifice, to cure a family, was put out at the window thrice, 
and taken in at the door thrice widdershins, or carried round 
by the north, against the course of the sun. . , . John 

Sinclair, after carrying his distempered sister backward to the 
Elirk of Hoy, laid her to the North. 

Lane, in his The Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians,^ tells that when Egyptian Moslems, except the 
Wahhabees, visit the tombs of celebrated saints to perform 
“meritorious acts for the sake of these venerated persons”, 
they “ walk round the mahsoorah or the monument from left 
to right”, reciting passages from the Koran “inaudibly, or 

^ Chapter X. 
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in a very low voiccj before its door, or before eaob of its foiir 
sides Lane refers also^ to a ceremony performed to remove 
a “ sty ” from the eye : 

A person goes out before sunrise, and, withont speaking, 
walks round several tombs from right to left, which is the reverse 
of the regular course made in visiting tombs. 

The left-hand encircling of the tomb appears to have been 
in the first instance, a ceremony of drawing forth from the 
tomb the spirit of the dead, or of effecting a temporary union 
with that spirit; and, in the second instance, of drawing 
forth the infliuence of death to destroy the sty — to bring death 
to it. 

It may be that light is thrown on the problem by the details 
and explanation given in connexion with the Hindu seasonal 
sacrifice to ‘Hhe Manes ’’—that is, the Pitris (ancestors or 
fathers) who abide ‘‘in the third world from here”. The 
sacrifice was performed so as to lead the fathers “ up to a better 
world It also recalled to life those who had been slain in 
battle when Vritra, the water-confining serpent-dragon was 
overcome. The god Indra was the Vedic slayer of Vritra, but 
the Brahmans invested the old myth with a wider significance 
or told it in their own way, as in the passage : 

The spring, the summer and the rainy season— they are 
those who vanquished (Vritra) ; and the autumn and the 
dewy season — ^they are those whom they (the gods) recalled to 
life. 

The sacrifice to the “ fathers ” was connected with the seasonal 
renewing of life. 

In the Safapaf Jia Brahmana^ the priest circulates the altar 
first to the left and then to the right : 

He moves thrice round from right to left, spreading the 
sacrificial grass all over (the altar) ; while spreading it al! over 
from right to left in three layers, he reserves as much as may 
serve for the Prastava-bunch. 

He then moves again thrice round (the altar) from left to 
right. The reason why he again moves thrice round from 
left to right, is that, while the first time he went away from 
here after those three ancestors of his, he now comes back again 

;;'^' ;Ohapt0r, XI. . V 

» Translation by J, Aggeling, Part I, Books I and II, p. 425. Oxford, 
1882. {Sacred Books of the Mast^ Vol. XII. ) 




I in 

I “Swimming Elephant” and “Crescent" symbols, with spirals, on Forfarshire sculptured stone. 

II Spirals and rings on Orkney stone, 

HI Spirals on stone “ball” with bosses. This type of stone “ball” is peculiar to Scotland, and it is 
usually regarded as of Iron Age, 

(11 and III from Catalogue of Museum of Society of Antiquaries of Scotlanrl.) 
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from them, to this, Ms own world : that is why he again moves 
thnee round from left to right. 

In another sacrificial ceremony — ^the Oblation to Rndra 
Tryambaka — ^the movement of the sacrificers and the priests 
is first to the left to ward off misfortune and to cut off what is 
not desired so that what is wished for may be procured. The 
Smtapatha Brahmam^ sets forth : 

They then walked thrice round the altar not sunwise beating 
their left thighs (with the right hand) with the text, We 
worship Tryambaka, the fragrant increaser of prosperity. 

Even as a gourd (is severed) from its stem, so may I be severed, 
from death, not from immortality 

This is the prayer for blessing at this performance : thereby 
they invoke a blessing (upon the sacrifice), for verily blessed is 
he who shall be severed from Death, not from immortality. 

That is why he says, “ May I be severed from death, not from 
immortality 

Let the maidens then also walk round thinking, ^ '' May we 
enjoy prosperity”! That sister of Eudra, named Ambika, 
indeed, is the dispenser of happiness : hence the maidens 
also should walk round thinking, May we enjoy prosperity 
The text (prescribed) for them is, ** We worship Tryambaka, 
the fragrant bestower of husbands. Even as a gourd (is 
severed) from its stem, so may I be severed from this (world), 
not from thence (yonder world) ” ! By saying “ from this ”, 
she means to say from my relatives ” * and by saying “ not 
from thence ”, she means to say “ not from husbands 
Then they (the sacrificer and priests) again walk round thrice 
sunwise, beating their right thighs. . . . As to why they 

again walk round thrice sunwise— they think, Sunwise this 
sacred work of ours shall be accomplished ’ ’ , and therefore they 
again walk thrice round sunwise. 

If the movements to the left and to the right had the same ^ 
significance in Egypt as in India, it is difficult to believe that / 
the one country did not derive the doctrines involved from 
the other. 

Further evidence regarding the ceremonial movement to 
the right— with the Sun ” or- ‘ with the course of Nature ” 

— comes from Borneo. 

The Tuaran Dusuns of that island practise the sunways 
movement when collecting and expelling evil spirits. In this 
ceremony the spiral figures in a significant way. 

3 pp. 441 - 2 .,, , 

^ Or wishing. 
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■ Mr.- Ivor H. N. Evans, who' 'witnessed part of ■ the ceremony 
in September, 1910, has made an interesting record of it.^ 
He tells that the chief performers are women, and that the 
minor parts of drum- or gong-beaters are taken by 
men. 

A procession of women in fall ceremonial dress visits house 
after house in a village, and a performance is gone through 
ill each. In front goes a boy who carries a spear on which is 
impaled a parcel of rice. Two men follow with a gong 
suspended from a bamboo pole which rests on their shoulders. 

After them come the women, one of whom carries on her 
back a small sucking pig in a basket. Each woman holds a 
wand in her right hand, which has a spiral of bark, rumiing 
from end to end, removed from it. These wands, I was told, are 
used for beating the sucking pig, and the name of Mobog, 
meaning “ beating ”, is given to the ceremony because the 
pig is maltreated in this manner. 

Mr. Evans says he understands that the squeals of the 
pig . . . attract the spirits The women shake bunches 
of bells and discs of brass as they perform posturing dances. 
In a house they spread out mats near young girls, and a man 
plants a sharpened stalk of coco-nut palm leaf in the ground 
at the end of the mats and near the door. The women take 
their places on the mats and the ceremony begins. 

This consists partly of chant, partly of dance and chant 
combined. At one time the women are moving slowly round in 
a circle from left to right, chanting the while, and emphasing 
the time by means of the tetubit (discs of brass) ; at another 
they divide themselves into two files facing the spear, their 
head-priestess standing out in front and taking the leading part 
in a chant in which the others join. At this time they perform 
a posturing dance and make use of the bunches of small bells, 
one of which they hold in each hand. 

When the rites are finished the women pass to the next house. 
After all the houses have been visited, they make their way to 
the river, and the evil spirits are embarked on a raft ‘ y covered 
with models of men, women, animals and birds made of . . . 

sago-palm leaves, while offerings of cloth, cooking-pots, 
chopping knives, and food are also placed upon it The raft 
is pushed off and floats away. ‘‘ The sucking pig which has 

^ Studies in Religion, Folk-Lore and Custom in British North Borneo and 
the Malay Peninsula. Cambridge, 1923, pp. 6 et seq. 
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been used as^a lure' is killed' at the end of the ceremony, and its 
body thrown away.’’ 

The ‘'left-hand ” movement — ^the Scottish " widdershins ” 
movement— was then in one of its aspects a ceremony of 
riddance and' one which promoted or “ made room f or ” good. 
It was therefore a luck ceremony. But in another aspect it 
■ was an evil ceremony — a sinister one in the double sense of 
the term. 

, In divination the widdershins movement was. regarded as a 
sure indication of approaching disaster, misfortune and death. 
"St Andrew’s well at Shadar in . Lewis-”, writes Mr. J. M. 
Mackinlay,^ "was much esteemed for its power of angnry, 
A tub containing some of its water, was taken to the honse of 
the patient, and a small wooden dish was placed on the surface 
■' of the water. If this dish turned snn-ways, it showed that the 
patient would recover ; but if in an opposite direction, that 
he: would die. . . . On one occasion two parishioners of 

Fodderty in Ross-shire consulted Tobar-na-domhnuie^ in 
that parish on behalf of a sick friend. When they placed their 
pitcher ' on the surface of the water, the vessel moved round 
from south to west . . . and they hastened back to their 

friend with the good news. This was in the year 1832 , 

■ In the old Scots ballad "The Lowlands of Holland”, the 
girl who sings : : 

I never loo’ed a lad but ane, 

And he’s drooned in the sea— 

tells that I' the bonnie ship ” on ', which he; saUed turned 
" widdershins about ” before it- foundered. 

It was a mark of hostile intent for Irish warriors to drive 
their chariots round a fort keeping the left hand towards it.^ 

The- encircling movement appears to have been anciently 
performed .in . connexion with stone, circles. An Edinburgh 
archaeologist who, was examining one of these circles in Moray- 
shire, asked a native ploughman if there was any lore regarding 
itj ' and received the- reply : 

li you walk round it three times to the left at midnight you 
will raise the devil. 

* Folklore of Scottish Locks and Springs, Glasgow, 1893, p. 141. 

« Sunday Well 

^ Ancient Man in Britain^ p, 172. 
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Montgomery in Ms “ Fl3rtmg refers to tlie dancing witciies 
who 

Nine times withersMns about tbe tborne raid. 

In a Scottish witch trial it was stated that the accused 
had been seen '‘dancing and going widderschynness about 
within the said mylne (mill) of Eyemouth . . . it being 

ane common posture and custome of witches to doe Another 
witch “ turnit herself thrie severall tymes round witherwys 
about the fyre (fire) ”, and that year her victim’s crops were 
“ blue and rotten Dalyell tells that 

A boy under twelve years of age was arrested on suspicion 
of sorcery, especially for having sometimes stopped a plough, 
and caused the horse break the yoke, by pronouncing some 
words, and turning himself widdershin, that is, turning himself 
round from the right hand to the left, contrary to the natural 
course of the sun.^ 

Campbell of Tiree writes regarding unlucky actions : 

It is a bad sign of a person’s luck during the day that he 
should rise from bed on his left hand. It is a common saying 
when evil befalls a person. . . . “ I did not rise on my 

right hand to-day.” . . . When putting a straw rope on 

a house or corn-stack, if the assistant went tuaitheal (i.e. against 
the course of the sun), the old man was ready to come down and 
thrash him. On coming to a house the visitor should go round 
deiseal to secure luck in the object of his visit.^ 

It is not stated in (chap, vi) whether Jericho was 

encircled by the left or by the right. A horn was, however, 
blown : 

And it shall come to pass that when they (the priests) make a 
long blast with the ram’s horn and when ye shall hear the sound 
of the trumpet, all the people shall shout with a great shout ; 
and the wall of the city shall fall down flat, and the people shall 
ascend up, every man straight before him. 

Buddha’s pyre was suddenly enveloped in flames when five 
hundred of his disciples walked round it three times. 

“In Ireland ”, DalyeU notes, certain “ religious ceremonies 
concluded with a dance to the right hand ; but when 

^ The Darker Superstitions of Scotland. Edinburgh, 1834, pp. 455 et seq. 

^ Superstitions, pp. 230, 262. 

^ Sacred Books of the Bast, VoL XI, p. 129. 
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nnpropitioiis, the priests blew a horn for a curse, and then the 
dance was to the left’’ 

It was because dancing was frequently engaged in for 
mystical purposes ”, that it was forbidden in Scotland in the 
eighteenth century, although permitted for recreation at an 
earlier period.^ 

Circular ecstatic dances were performed in ancient times to 
procure an abundant store of magic, so that the dancers, if 
warriors, might fight well ; if witch-doctors, priests or priestess, 
prophecy, or worship the deity. In some ceremonies the 
images of the gods were carried round some sacred object, such 
as a tree, an altar or well, so that they might be stimulated 
just as they were believed to be stimulated when painted by 
the priests of ancient Egypt, Greece, etc. 

Originally, it would appear, the encircling ceremonies of the 
agriculturists were, as indicated, performed by magic-workers 
to stimulate the Great Bear constellation. When in Ancient 
Egypt the solar faith was blended with the earlier stellar faith, 
as indicated in the Pyramid Texts, the sun appears to have 
been regarded as the magic tank”. The mystic solar circle 
and the many-ringed circle would thus appear to have had 
the same significance as the spiral. Protection against evil 
could be obtained simply by drawing a circle to the right, by 
constructing a circular tomb, or by erecting a circle of standing 
stones at which the necessary ceremonies were performed. 

Campbell of Tiree tells a ghost story and proceeds : 

An old man, having taken with him a Bible and made a 
circle round himself on the road with a dirk, encountered 
it (the ghost), and, in reply to his inquiries, the ghost con- 
fessed to having stolen a ploughshare, and told him where the 
secreted iron was to be found.^ 

A youth has a meeting with the devil. He was advised 
to take a wand with him and at the place appointed trace a 
circle with it round himself, out of which he was not to move 
whatever temptation or terrors the stranger might bring to 
bear upon him.” The devil, finding he could not tempt the 
youth to leave the circle, 

became a grizzled greyhound, and came wildly dashing against 
the circle ; then a roaring bull ; then a flock of crows sweeping 

^ Dalyell, The Darker Superstitions of Scotland, p. 573. ^ 

2 Superstitions f p. 247, 
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above tKe youth, so near that the wind caused by their wings 
would have carried him out of the circle if he had not clung to 
the heather. When cock-crowing time came the devil 
abandoned his attempts and disappeared.^ 

Even in Palseolithic times in Europe a ceremonial dance was 
performed. Nine women are seen in the Cogul cave picture,, 
and they appear to be encircling a nude man, or an image. 
It may be that this was an ecstatic dance with a pballie 
significance. It is impossible, however, to say whether it had 
a solar significance, and was introduced from Africa. The 
women wear bell-mouthed and wasp-waisted gowns, as did the 
Minoan ladies of Crete of a later period. That the Cro-Magnon 
people had magico-religious beliefs connected with the sun is 
possible. It may be that the deer in the Magdalenian cave 
painting of Eont-de-Gaume (Dordogne) illustrated a dawn 
or sunset myth (Plate 12). The curved symbol behind the 
crouching deer may be the rising or setting sun. One thing 
is certain, however, in this connexion. The solar faith of the 
early agriculturists was of more complex character than was 
possible among hunters. Cro-Magnon man had, perhaps, 
beliefs connected with sunrise and sunset, with day and night, 
and he may have regarded the dawn as the birth and sunset 
as the death or sleep of the sun. 

In the pre-Dynastic beliefs of Egypt which are to be traced 
in the Pyramid Texts, there may be survivals from the Hunting 
period. That there were Palaeolithic beliefs connected with 
whorled shells no doubt can remain, and these beliefs, as will 
be shown in the next chapter, appear to be embedded in the 
shell complexes of later times. 
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EAR SYMBOLS 

Culture mixing and symbol naixing— Survival of Palseolitliic concepts 
— Shell amulets in Egypt — Cro-Magnon shells — Indian Ocean 
shell in Mentone grave-^Shelis as caves^ — Shell mmmiiir of god and 
air — ^Voice of sky god— Ear of Chaos — ^Breath of Life enters right 
ear — Breath of Death enters left ear — Chinese ear jades — ^Birth 
of Hindu hero from ear— Christ born from ear — ^^^liiiwind and 
shell— Japanese magatama symbols and the ear — ^American 
“sliced shell’ ' symbol^ — ^Ear connected with sun^ — ^Ear-rings and 
the eyes — ^Ear spirals in Polynesia — ^Polynesian idols— Polynesian 
sky child — Jacob taboos ear-rings — Ear-boring ceremonies — 
Ear-blood ofl^ered to gods — ^Magatama symbol and birth — Jewels 
become children — Japanese god “ Great-Great-Ears — Magatama 
in sun — 120 Magatamas and Babylonian Zodiac — ^Divine years 
of Babylonia, India and Mexico — The three magatamas — The 
three seasons — ^American and Scottish magatamas. 

When the concepts that had origin in one particular culture 
area, were carried to another, the culture-mixing which took 
place was productiTe of new developments. As the beliefs 
were mixed, so were the symbols which illustrated beliefs. 
Thus the Hindu ndga (serpent) rain-god, which was imported 
into China by the Central Asian Buddhists, exercised a marked 
influence, as De Visser has shown, ^ in the development of the 
Chinese dragon. This dragon is found to be connected with 
Chinese natural phenomena ; it is depicted according to the 
conventions of Chinese art — ^in short, it is thoroughly Chinese 
in every respect, because it reflects Chinese religious beliefs 
and is prominent in Chinese religious customs. It is a typical 
Chinese complex. But when dissected, the characteristic 
' Chinese dragon is found to have a history which takes us back 
to India among other places. The Polynesian peoples who 
emigrated to their Pacific Islands from Indonesia carried with 
them many beliefs, customs and symbols which had assumed 
an Indonesian complexion, and in the Islands these complexes 
assumed, in the process of time, a Polynesian complexion as a 

^ The Dragon in China and Japan, 
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result of development in isolation, and many local vaiiatiom 
can be traced in the various island groups. 

Something similar happened when a new cult in a single 
country absorbed the complexes of another cult or other 
cults as did the sun cult in ancient Egypt. As Professor 
Breasted has shown, ^ the solar cult absorbed an earlier stellar 
cult before the Pyramid Texts were inscribed, but traces of 
the process remained. The solar faith became the state 
theology^ but the influence of folk religion remained and 
ultimately became predominant.^ 

In like manner the early agriculturists who invented new 
myths, and introduced new modes of thought in connexion 
with their new modes of life, and invented new symbols to 
give expression to new beliefs, absorbed the earlier Palaeolithic 
beliefs which had been formulated by their hunting and fishing 
ancestors long before the soil was tilled and corn sown and 
reaped. When the pre-Djnastic Egyptians became agri- 
culturists they did not forget all they had previously known, 
nor did they wholly abandon ancient modes of thought and 
life for they continued to hunt and fish as well as grow barley. 
They continued, too, to use Palaeolithic amulets and symbols 
although they discovered and used new amulets and intro- 
duced new symbols. Like the Chinese who acquired new 
beliefs and customs from the Hindu Buddhists and added 
features of the rain-bringing Ndga to their own serpent-dragon, 
the agricultural Egyptians mixed their new beliefs and symbols 
with the old and imparted to the survivals a wider significance 
and deeper meaning. 

It is known that the Egyptians continued for long to make 
use of shell amulets. They imported shells from the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean, wore them when living, placed them in 
graves, and when they began to mummify the dead they made 
new use of them, and they even occasionally mummified them.^ 

Shells were freely used as amulets by the Cro-Magnon peoples 
of Western Europe. These Palaeolithic hunters and cave- 
dwellers wore necMaces of sea-shells and waist-belts of shells. 
Professor Osborne, dealing with the custom of placing shells 

^ Development of Beligion and Thought in Ancient Egypt. 

2 lUd, pp. 140, 142. 

s lUd, p. 285. 

^ WiHrid Jackson, Shells as Mvidence of the Migrations of Early Culture, 
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in graves, refers to a female skeleton which was found 
enveloped in a bed of shells ” and a male skeleton which had 
‘‘a gorget and crown of perforated shells In another case 
a head was decorated with a circle of perforated sheila 
colonred in red ; the body of the Combe-Capelle man waa 
decorated with a necklace of perforated shells’’.^ 

Sometimes the shells used by Palaeolithic man in Europe 
were carried long distances. In Le Grotte des Enfants ’’ at 
Mentone were found two fragments of an Indian Ocean shell 
(cassis rufa), while Mediterranean shells have been found 
associated with burials in the Dordogne valley. 

We have no direct knowledge regarding Cro-Magnon beliefs,, 
connected with shells, but judging from later evidence, it 
would appear that the shells were supposed to assist birth and 
afford magical protection against the various evils which 
threatened mankind. The ease with which the shell-fish 
emerged from its shell, was desired by the mother about to 
give birth to a child ; the protection afforded by shells to their 
inhabitants was desired by those who found themselves often 
in peril. The connexion of the shell with the sun and moon 
was affected later when mankind, having adopted the agri- 
cultural mode of life, was forced to take a very special interest 
in the heavenly bodies as sources of life and energy. There 
is no evidence to show that in Palseolithic times, the shells were 
connected with sun and moon. It may be, however, that the 
shells as magico-religious objects were connected with the 
religious beliefs peculiar to the Palaeolithic Age. It is possible 
that they were regarded as little caves in which the inhabitants 
took refuge as did the hunters themselves in mountain caves. 
As we have seen, these caves were evidently connected with 
the idea of birth ; the winds were supposed to originate in 
caves and earth holes Perhaps this belief had origin when 
shells were indentified with caves. Mr. Wilfrid Jackson 
suggests that to the early people “ the murmur of the shell was- 
the voice of the god ” and that was why ultimately “ the 
trumpet made of a shell became an important instrument in 
initiation ceremonies and in temple worship 
In Nigeria certain shells are sacred to the Spirit of the 
Sea because, as the natives say, ^‘one can always hear the 
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sound of her waves in them Talbot writes in this 

connexioii : ■ 

For the same reason all sea-shells are sacred in var3riiig degree 
and some fresh-water ones, because these latter belong to the 
spirits of streams and rivers. 

The sacred sea-shells are tabooed as food to the Juju priest 
because these are sacred to the Ibibio Aphrodite 
It may be that the murmur of the shell ’’ was regarded 
by the Cro-Magnon peoples, who were not sea-farers, as that 
of the wind~^' the air of life — and as the birth-place or womb 
of wind and breath. The idea that winds are born in caves 
(earth shells) may thus have had origin long before mankind 
knew aught of the cardinal points, or conceived of a sky- world 
whirlwind from which aU winds emanated. In post-PalseO' 
lithic times the voice ” of the god was the “ voice of air ’’ — 
the tempest and thunder. The voice of air ” was regarded 
as the '' voice of the sky '' by those who believed that life 
was in the sky’'. The god of the sky spoke to human beings 
as the air god ”, the storm god ”, the thunder god ” or 
the river god As the Creator, the god of the sky spoke, 
and all things he named had origin. The Memphite theologians 
of ancient Egypt regarded Ptah, even in the Pyramid Age, 
as the power of mind (heart) and tongue He was the 
voice of life ” and therefore the '' breath of life ” : 

When the eyes see, the ears hear, and the nose breathes they 
transmit to the heart (mind). It is he (the heart) who brings 
forth every issue and it is the tongue which repeats the thought 
of the heart , . . Every Divine word came into existence 

hy the thought of the heart and the commandment of the tongue 
It was he (Ptah) who made the Kas and (created) the qualities, 
who made ail food, all offerings, by his word. ... It was 
he who gave life to the peaceful and death to the guilty.^ 

The Memphite theologian saw all things '' first existing in 
the thought of the god. . . . The utterance of the thought 
in the form of a divine fiat brought forth the world. . . . 

Is there not here the primeval germ of the later Alexandrian 
doctrine of the Logos ” 

^ P. Amaury Talbot, Life in Southern Nigeria, London, 1923, pp. 10, 227. 
® Breasted^ Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egyptt pp. 44 
et seg, 

® fhidj pp, 46, 47. 
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But, the w from ' the heart as' '^breath '^^ and: 

spoken by the tongue, first entered the' ear ’’ of .chaos; as it 
entered the ears of created man. The breath of life ” 
was heard as the voice ” before it was breathed by the 
individual. It came from the god’s “sky house” as the 
windy murmur comes from the sea-shell. 

The idea that the breath of life entered the ear like the air 
from the shell held against the human ear was not forgotten in 
Egypt. In the Ebers papyrus it is stated in one place that 
"'the breath of life enters the right ear, and the breath of 
death enters the left ear ” . In the Berlin medical papyrus there 
is a prescription to “ banish death from the ear 

In his scholarly work Jade, Dr. Laufer refers to a “ curious 
ornament ” in jade called fien or ch’ung erh (i,e. filling the ears) 
which is mentioned in several passages of the Shi King . He 
explains that it is “ simply an ear-ring, leaf-shaped in form ” 
and in modern times made for the use of women. 

In ancient times such ear-rings were worn by men, sus- 
pended from the cap by means of threads of white, green or 
yellow silk. Mao, the learned commentator of the Shi King, 
annotates that they were made of jade for the Son of Heaven, of 
stone for feudal princes, but of jade again for all the gentlemen 
of old age. The symbolic idea was, as it is put, sai erh, “ to 
obstruct the ears ”, i,e., they should be a reminder not to listen 
to bad discourses, and to shut off the voice of evil.^ 

As old men required jade ear-obstructors, and therefore 
those of more potency than the stone variety, it is possible 
that the custom was connected with the belief that death 
entered by the ear. Old men were less likely to be misguided 
by “ the voice of evil ” than young men. 

In India the connexion between the ear and the shell, as a 
source of life, is found in the birth story of Kama, one of the 
heroes of the Mahdbhdraia, He emerges from one of the ears 
{Karnau) of the princess Pritha who set him adrift in a basket 
on the river Aswa which carried him to the Jumna : the Jumna 
carried him to the Ganges and he was rescued by a charioteer 
in the country of Anga. Kama’s father was Surya, the sun 
god, and at birth the Hindu Siegfried had celestial ear-rings 

^ I am indebted to Mr. Warren B. Dawson for these references, which he 
has sent me without comment and not in connexion with any views expressed 
in this chapter. 

® Jade, p. 253. 
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in Ms ears and on Ms body an invulnerable coat of mail wMch 
grew as the child grew. 

E. Sidney Hartland refers to the idea cnrrent in Europe 
during the Middle Ages regarding the conception of Jesns 
Christ. 

Sometimes painters represent the Holy Ghost as entering 
his mother at her ear in the shape of a dove. In the church of 
the Magdalen at Aix, in Provence, is a picture of the Annun- 
ciation attributed to Albert Diirer, wherein waves of glory 
descend from God the Father, and in the midst of them a 
microscopic babe floats down upon the Virgin. . . . 

In a picture of Fra Filippo Lippi, now in the National 
Gallery, London, a dove, which has been directed from the 
sky by a hand, is making for the Virgin’s navel 

Hartland also refers to the belief in impregnation by the 
wind.^ The Hindu idea that the whirlpool encloses the 
embryo ” is of significance in this connexion. Apparently 
the whirlwind had been at an early period, identified with the 
wind producing whorled shell, a birth symbol and amulet, as 
has been indicated. That the shell was connected with the 
ear, is suggested by the magatama, or comma-shaped symbol 
of Japan and China, which in pre-Columbian America was 
known as the ''sliced snail shell”. As forming the two 
divisions of the sun, the comma-shaped symbols are in Japan 
called Futatsu-Domoe (figure 40). The Chinese know the 
white and black comma-shaped symbols enclosed in a circle, 


Fia. 40. 

a, Chinese symbol of Yang and Yin t b, Japanese futatsu-domoe s 3 miboL 

i The Legend of Perseus. (London, X894.) VoL I, p. 131, 
s Ibid, Vol. I, pp. 179 et seq. 
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as the symbols of and Fm, the male and female principles 
in Nature. 

It is significant to find, when considering the resemblance 
between the magatama and the ear helis:, to find that the ear 
was, like the whorled shell, connected with the sun, 

Kama, the human son of the Hindu sun-god, Surya, was 
bom, as stated, from his mother’s ear, and at birth was equipped 
with magic ear-rings. These afforded him protection and gave 
him power. The belief is not yet extinct, especially among 
old sailormen and rural folk, that ear-rings strengthen the eyes. 
The sun and moon were the eyes ” of the sky-god. In Egypt 
the goddess Hathor, as Sekhet, was the Eye ” of Re, the sun 
god. One of Re’s forms was the bull. A Scottish sculptured 
stone shows a bull with a spiral 
below the ear (fig 41). It is 
from Burghead in Morayshire. 

The belief that the ear had a 
connexion with birth may have 
had origin, as suggested, simply 
because of the air-of-life mur- 
murings of the shell which are 
heard only when it is pressed 
against the ear. Polynesian 
evidence indicates that the human ear of itself suggested by 
its helix a connexion with the spiral. Ruth H. Greiner notes 
that in some of the Tiki faces carved on clubs, the ears are 
invariably represented by double curvilinear spirals.^ Tikis 
were carved also on stone, bone and ivory. Miss Greiner 
says : 

In most of the carvings the head of the Tiki is dispropor- 
tionally large and has as its most prominent feature round 
or pointed oval spectacle eyes with a high ridge through the 
centre terminating in the ears and the nose. Superorbital 
ridges are generally indicated and these likewise terminate in 
the ears which on the small figures are usually represented by 
two connected spirals turned towards each other. On a 
few specimens only single spirals are seen and on larger figures 
a projecting longitudinal flange replaces the spiral . . . 

The mouth is very large and is always open, showing the 
tongue. . . . Some tikis have five fingers on each hand; 

others have only three or four.^ 

i Ihid, 5. 
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The Tiki (figure 42) is best known as a carved jade or jadeite 
neck ornament of the Maori, which was greatly valued, being 
a family heirloom which was invariably worn by the head of 
a family. Some writers have suggested that the grotesque 

little figure represents the child in 
the womb, or some primitive ances- 
tor. It may, however, be a 
memory of the life-giving frog-god. 
With its round eyes, and especially 
when depicted with three fingers on 
each hand, it bears a strong resem- 
blance to the frogs in the Maya 
codices. As in ancient Egypt, the 
frog was a symbol of resurrection 
in more than one area. Among 
the Maori human beings are 
writes James Cowan, ^ ‘‘spoken of 
as Nga-aitanga-a-Tiki, the begotten 
of Tiki. The Maori greenstone neck- 
pendant, carved in grotesque re- 
semblance to a human form, and 
called Tiki, is probably a repre- 
sentation of Tiki, the father of mankind. It is an 
interesting coincidence if nothing 
more, that the image of the 
goddess Thinei was worn sus- 
pended from the neck by the 
chief judge in ancient Egypt. 

The Maori strongly believed in 
his divine descent. His genea- 
logies all go back to the gods 
Mr. Cowan quotes in this con- 
nexion the following oriori, or 
“ chief’s lullaby to his little 



Fig. 42a. 
Polynesian Tiki 



Fig. 42b. 


son 


Toad from Copan (after 
Maudslay) 


From heaven’s pinnacle thou comest, 
0 my son, 

Bom of the very sky, 

Of Heaven- that- stands- Above, 


The Maori of New Zealand^ Christchurch, New Zealand and London, 
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Yes, from the Sky-God thou art, 

From the vast and lofty Rangi ; 

From Tane, too, and Paia, 

Who raised on high the firmament 
At the separation of Heaven and Earth. 

From the very elements, the Winds, 

The whistling, swirling Winds of Heaven, 

The bright flashing Lightning, 

And the rumbling, loudly crashing Thunder. 

Ear ornaments were connected with the sky and especially 
with the sun in Syria and Palestine. When Jacob fled from 
his father-in-law his wives carried away certain gods which 
were so small that Rachel ‘‘put them in the cameFs furniture 
and sat upon them ’’ so that Laban “ found them not But 
later the wives “ gave unto Jacob all the strange gods which 
were in their hand, and all their ear-rings which were in their 
ears ; and Jacob hid them under the oak which was by 
Shechem’*.^ Solar symbols and ear plugs were worn by 
pre-Columbian Americans and their gods, by Melanesians and 
Polynesians in Oceania and by various peoples in Asia and 
Africa. Ear-boring and ear distension was a widespread 
custom. In some cases, as among the Tamils of Southern 
India, ears were bored and plugged when a child was quite 
young. A. F, E. Wollaston in his Pygmiea and Papuans^ 
quotes an account of a boar sacrifice at which there was what 
seemed at first an alarming incident : 

A three-year-old child painted red and crying loudly, had been 
roughly seized and dragged towards the dais, and for a moment 
we thought something more serious than a boar sacrifice was 
about to take place. But we were much relieved to see that it 
was only having its ears pierced. 

Sir James G. Frazer, quoting his authorities, tells^that 
according to the beliefs of certain Pacific islanders, 

The souls of grown-up people who did not have their eai-s 
and noses pierced in their life-time on earth are not admitted 
straightway to the heavenly mansion ; they must stop out- 
side under the eaves for a time.^ 

During the festival of the pre-Columbian Mexican festival in 

5 Genesis XXXL 

® Genesis XXXV. 

a London, 1912, p. 135. 

® The Belief in Immortality > Vol. Ill, p. 166. London, 1924. 
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honour of the Maize Goddess, young and old '' did penance by 
drawing blood from their ears. The blood so drawn was kept 
in vessels which were not scoured, so that a dry crust formed 
over it A girl was sacrificed, but before the fatal blow was 
struck the elders and nobles cast down before her as an offering 
the blood they had drawn from their ears during the fast. 
The women did likewise. This victim was honoured as the 
human representative of the goddess and she wore golden 
ear-rings.^ 

Among the mountain tribes of South-eastern Africa the ear 
was supposed to be the seat of intelligence.- Numerous 
instances could be given of the widespread customs and beliefs 
connected with the ear as something more than a mere organ 
of hearing. Its connexion with birth, with the shell and the 
magatama or comma-shaped s3?mbol becomes more significant 
as these customs and beliefs are accumulated and examined. 

In Japan the magatama bead had an intimate connexion 
with birth. The Shinto sacred work, the Ko-ji-hi tells that 
when the creator Izanagi washed the filth of Hades from his 
left eye, the sun goddess Ama-terasu came into existence. 
He bestowed upon her the right to rule the “ Plain of High 
Heaven ’’ by jingling his beads. The goddess herself had a 
necklace of five hundred curved jewels ” (magatama beads) 
each of which was eight feet long. When she armed herself 
with sword and bow and arrows, she twisted her jewels in the 
left bunch of her hair, apparently to protect herself, like the 
Irish hero Cuchullin who wore pearls in his hair. These 
magatama heads were closely connected with birth. When 
Susa-no-wo, her brother, invaded the Plain of High Heaven ” 
and created alarm, Amaterasu, having armed herself, stood 
facing him on one of the banks of the '' Tranquil River of 
Heaven (the Milky Way) which is also referred to as the 
'' Heavenly River of Eight Currents ”, or Reaches while 
he stood on the opposite bank. He assured her that he had 
no evil intention and proposed they should pledge their faith 
and produce children. The goddess consented and they 
swore to each other from the opposite hanks of the Tranquil 
River of Heaven Amaterasu asked the brother for his 

^ Frazer, The Golden Bough [The Scapegoat)^ pp. 291 et seq., 1913 edition. 

* Frazer, The Golden Bough (Spirits of the Com and Wild), Vol. II, p. 148. 

* The four cardinal points and four subsidiary points of the compass. 




Plate XIII 
Solar Magatamas 

2, 3 and 4 from Scottish sculptured stones; No. 5 from Japan; 
om North America — a shell disc from Tennessee {after T. Wilson). 
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sword. She received it and broke it into three pieces. Then 
she jingled her magatama jewels, brandished them, washed 
them in the '' Trne-Pool-Well of Heaven ” and crunchingly 
crunched them ' ^ . From the mist of her breath three princesses 
were born. Then Susa-no-wo asked for the jewels. He 
jingled them, washed them, crunched them and blew them 
away ’’ and five gods were born. The first bore the lengthy 
but significant name, Truly-Conqmror’-I-Conquer-Conquering 
Swift-Heavenly-Great-Great-Ears^\ The second was the HoM 
of Heaven but what Hohi ' ’ means is unknown, the third 
was Prince Lord of Heaven the fourth Prince Lord of 
Life ’ ’ and the fifth ' ‘ the God of Kumano ' ’ . The three goddesses 
were those of mists, islands and torrents. Whether the eight 
deities were the stars of the Great Bear and the Pole Star, or 
the eight cardinal and subsidiary points of the compass is 
uncertain. They were all absorbed by the solar cult. The 
Mikado of Japan is supposed to be descended from the Great- 
Great Ears'' god and from the sun-goddess and the god of 
Birth and Growth 

The myth need not here be followed farther. It is sufficient 
to note that the magatama, or comma-shaped beads, are 
life givers ”, that the goddess Amaterasu twisted them above 
her left ear, and that the first god bom from the crunched 
beads was the conquering ‘‘ Great-Great-Ears 



Japanese magafamas 


The comma-shaped, or claw-shaped magatama had evidently 
a close association with the ear and with the life-giving shell. 
Figure 436 is a conventional magatama bead ; figure 43a is 

^ Translation of Ko-ji-lcit by Chamberlain in Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, Vol. X (supplement) and Aston Shinto^ The Way of the Gods, 
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the magatama as a birth or multiplying symbol from which 
eight smaller magatamas emerge. This is the '' Komochi 
magatama’^ "" Komochi means ''with child’". The 
magatama beads were placed in graves, offered to ancestral 
spirits and worn by the living. They were not merely 
" fertility ” symbols, in the narrow sense of the term, but 
symbols representing highly complex beliefs connected with 
the idea of cosmic energy. 

On Plate XIII are solar symbols enclosing whirling 
magatamas from areas as far apart as pre-Columbian America, 
Japan and Scotland. The spirals in the space between the 
two discs in figure 1, Plate XIII may be compared with the 
Maori tattoo designs (figure 38). It will be seen that the 
magatamas in the American (figure 6), Scottish (figure 4) and 
Japanese (figure 5) sun discs closely resemble one another. As 
generators of heat, light and energy, they appear to link with 
the earlier spiral. In the Japanese disc (figure 5) forty small 
discs, each enclosing three magatamas, are placed in an outer 
ring. There are thus in all 120 small magatamas. This 
number is significant. It is evident that these 120 magatamas 
stand for the 120 degrees of the Babylonian zodiac. The 
40 small discs suggest the 4 cardinal points multiplied, in 
Babylonian fashion, by 10— the 10 fingers. The Babylonian 
basal number 60 was arrived at by multiplying the 6 parts 
of human body (arms, legs, head and trunk) by the 10 fingers. 
The 60 plus 2 (2 hands), gave origin to 120 as the measurement 
of the zodiac. Time and space were equated and the mythical 
ages were calculated according to the same system. Thus 
120 sars, or divine years, were equal to 432,000 years. The 
Hindus had four M 3 rthical Ages (Yugas), and multiplied the 
120 Babylonian sars by 10, which gave them 12,000 divine 
years for their M^ia-yuga (Great yuga), which equalled 
4,320,000 human years. The first Hindu Age was composed 
of 4,800 years (1,200 multiplied by 4), and the first of the 
four pre-Columbian Mexican Ages was also one of 4,800 
years. 

On the outer rim of the Japanese solar symbol (Plate XIII, 
fig; 5) are sixteen (4 by 4) discs. But the three magatama 
symbols in the centre of the sun disc form, instead of a swastika, 
a revolving triskelion, or triquetra, which the Japanese refer 
to as the " mitsu-domoe ” (" mitsu” means " three ”). 


Plate XIV 
Tbiskelion Symbols 

1, From Scottish Lake of Dowalton ; 2, Irish bronze object ; 3, on wood from 
Lochiee crannog, Scotland ; 4, Bronze mirror, with symbols on handle, from 
Baimaclelian, Scotland (Mimro) ; 5, from Lyeian coin (Fellows) ; 6, from coin 
from Megara (P. Gardiner) ; 7, from Celtiberian coin (Lud. MuEer) ; 8, 
Egyptian fsky-goddess Nut, supported by Shu, and Geb on ground ; 9, from 
Japanese crest of solar arrows? 10, Scandinavian triskelion ; 11, triskelion 
in spiral form from Caucasus (Chantre) ; 12, from Tintern Abbey, Scotland, 
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The triskelion is an ancient and widespread symbol. Like 
certain other symbols and certain culture complexes which 
reached Japan, it had. origin somewhere in the Near East. It 
may have originally symbolized the three seasons of the early 
agriculturists of Egypt — ^the hot season, the cool season, and 
the season of inundation, represented by the lion«headed 
goddess, the cow goddess and the hippopotamus goddess as in 
Tutankhamen’s tomb. The three-limbed symbol may also 
have represented the earth, air and sky — the deities Geb, Shu 
and Nut. The lotus, which appeared on the surface of the 
deep at Creation and gave birth to the sun, is represented usually 
in triple form. It may be that the ancient concept survived 
in religion alone after the four seasons were identified by a 
Mediterranean people who had adopted the agricultural mode 
of life after receiving the seeds of the naturally-cultivated 
Egyptian barley. On the other hand, it may have originally 
symbolized not only the three seasons but also the three gods 
of the sun— the young god of dawn, the god at high noon, 
and the old god of sunset. In Babylonia the seasons and 
sun-phases were connected. 

There is no evidence to show that the triskelion had, like 
the swastika and spiral, an ancient stellar significance. It 
has come down to us as a distinctive solar symbol. But the 
magatama triskelion takes us back to early beliefs connected 
with birth-assisting and birth-promoting shells. 

On Plate XIV several symbols are given. Figure 11 from 
the Caucasus is of special interest because it links the triskelion 
with the spiral, as does also Figure 10 from Scandinavia. As 
is shown by figures 1 to 4, the triskelion reached Ireland and 
Scotland at an early period, for these relics have been assigned 
to the arehscological Bronze Age. The three-legged symbol 
of the Isle of Man was imported in historic times, but the 
reason that it was favoured may have been that the triskelion 
had long possessed a symbolic significance to the Celtic peoples. 
Figure 7 from a Celtiberian coin, is definitely a sun symbol, 
and may throw light on the significance of Figures 1 and 2. 
The Tintern Abbey survival (Figure 12) shows clearly that 
the symbol was always a revolving one. Figure 8 shows the 
Egyptian triad, Nut, Shu and Geb, referred to above. 


CHAPTER IV 


Tree Symbols 

Poetry of Trees — ^IsTigerian “ Tree Worship ” — ^Ancient Egyptian 
“ Tree of Life ” — ^Associations of with sky and water — ^Mythic 
origin of plants — Sycamore-fig and Mother goddess — Tree “ milk ’’ 
— Honey and milk — Pharaoh a baby after death — Celestial milk 
— Milk ceremonies — Milky Way ” and growth of plants — Celestial 
rivers of milk, honey, wine and oil — Cult of Artemis — The Aztec 
Artemis — ^Mexican and Hindu Milk-yielding Tree of Paradise — 
Cow-mother of trees and parrots — ^Hebridean Tree-and-milk 
goddess — ^Edinburgh hazel grove — Fire and milk from tree — Milk 
and tree cult of Rome — Incense trees and curative herbs — The 
sacred vine — ^Vine goddess and water goddess — Sumero-Babyionian 
vine of the sky — ^Tammuz and the vine — Climbing plants and 
spiral — Twisting trees — Sacred ivy — Trees and metals — ^Trees and 
standing stones — Backbone, tree and other symbols — W orship of 
trees, stones, mountains and rivers. 

Tree symbols bring us into touch with what is usually called 
‘"Tree worship”. But this term is somewhat misleading. 
Early man did not begin to worship trees simply because they 
seemed wonderful and mysterious. He did not feel and hear 
the poetry of nature like the poet Shelley who, musing amidst 
the ruins of Pompeii : 

Heard the autumnal leaves like light footfalls 
Of spirits passing through the streets ; and heard 
The mountain’s slumberous voice at intervals 
Thrill through those roofless halls. 

Before early man paid attention to the voices ” of trees, 
he had formulated definite beliefs regarding some of them. 

' A tree was supposed to have an indwelling spirit. In southern 
Nigeria, for instance, it is told that ‘‘ Great trees can always 
give signs to those that believe in them, and many have the 
power of speaking through the mouths of their priests llr. 
P. Amaury Talbot informs us^ regarding a sacred tree at the 
town of Uduko, Its name is Eyeyek, and within it dwells a 
live power ’ which can speak to its worshippers through the 
priest of Idiong, and acts as a guardian to those who take 

1 Life in Southern Nigeria, London, 1923, p. 114. 
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refuge in its shadow In the Idiong secret society the cult 
of the vulture is prominent, while the eagle and serpent figure 
in others. Tree worship ’’ is connected with the wox’ship of 
animals and stones and ancestors. Mr. Talbot refers to a 

Whispering Palm ’’ beneath which dwells a priest in a 
little hut. 

When any dispute has arisexi as to the dead man’s will — or 
should it be desirable to discover some secret the knowledge 
of which was not revealed before death — inquirers take an 
offering and go to consult the priest of the “ Whispering 
Palm”. Only by him may questions be put, and the moment 
he has spoken all must preserve dead silence and remain without 
motion. Suddenly a going ” is heard in the top of the palm 
trees, after which the branches are said to sway and bend ; as if 
some heavy body had alighted among them. 

Then, clear to all ears, comes the answer, and the questioners 
cowering beneath assert that it is always given in the very 
voice of the dead man.^ 

Here we evidently meet with the survival of a custom based 
on ancient complexes, and not merely with primitive savage 
beliefs. The priest consults the spirit of the dead through 
the tree, and, as has been indicated, the tree is connected 
with a large body of beliefs which had a history somewhere. 
Mr. Talbot refers to links with Egypt and Greece^. 

Early man when he first took an interest in trees and other 
natural objects, was not a dreamy Shelley. The beauty and 
mystery of the world did not necessarily make poetic appeal 
to him. His attitude towards Nature was really more prosaic, 
more practical than that of SheUey — more like that of Dr. 
Johnson, who wrote in his '' Autumn poem ’’ : 

'Twas Spring, ’twas Summer, all was gay ; 

Now Autumn bends a cloudy brow ; 

The flowers of Spring are swept away, 

And Summer fruits desert the bow. 

The flelds that waved with golden grain, 

As russet heaths are wild and bare ; 

Not moist with dew, but drenched with rain, 

Nor Health, nor Pleasure wanders there. 

His chief interest in Nature was what she gave him, and he 
was especially concerned about her gifts of “ Health ’’ and 

^ Life in Southern Nigeria, London, 1923, p. 117. 

* Ibid, pp. 10 seq. 
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Pleasure Health promoted longevity ; the gods were 
painted so as to be made healthy ’’ — so that they might 
continue to perform their functions with vigour and enthusiasm. 

Prom the earliest period of which we have knowledge — ^that 
is, when texts render articulate the beliefs and concepts of 
early man — '' tree worship ’’ is found to be of highly complex 
character. When the dead Pharaoh went to the sky world, 
he was led by the Morning Star, a green falcon, identified 
with '' Horus of Dewat ’’ to '' the tree of life in the mysterious 
isle in the midst of the Field of Offerings Over this isle 

the gods make the swallows fly. The swallows are the 
Imperishable Stars. They give to this King Pepi this tree 
of life, whereof they live, that ye (Pepi and the Morning Star) 
may at the same time live thereof 

Here the tree is associated with a sacred island on the sacred 
lake, which is in the sky, and the sacred birds that flutter 
over the tree are stars and gods. The belief that life was in 
the sky had already been well advanced, the solar cult had 
absorbed the stellar cult and also the tree cult the bird 
cult ’’ and the “ well ” or lake cult But these cults 
had never really existed separately : they were parts of a 
whole even before the tree and well and swallow^s were 
transferred to the sky world. 

The trees and plants were supposed by the ancient 
Egyptians to have originated from the body moisture of 
deities. Even divine tears had vitalizing power. Good plants 
came from good deities and harmful plants from the evil 
deities. Maspero^ has written in this connexion : 

Sit (Set) and his partisans were the cause and origin of all 
that is harmful. Daily their eyes shed upon the world those 
juices by which plants are made poisonous, as well as malign 
influences, crime and madness. Their saliva, the foam which 
fell from their mouths during the attack of rage, their sweat, 
their blood itself, were all no less to be feared. When any drop 
of it touched the earth, straightway, it germinated, and pro- 
duced something strange and baneful — ^a serpent, a scorpion, a 
plant of deadly nightshade or of henbane. But, on the other 
hand, the. sun was ail goodness, and persons or things which it 
cast forth into life infallibly partook of its benignity. 

^ Pyramid Texts 1209-16. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought 
in Ancient EgypU pp. 134. 

2 The Dawn of Civilization^ p. 157. 
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But Re's saliva gave origin to the serpent which stung him. 

In the Sait Magical Papyrus (B.M. No. 10,051) it is said, 

Mr, Warren R. Dawson informs me : 

When Re weeps again the water which falls from his eye 
upon the ground turns into working bees. They work in 
flowers and trees of every kind, and wax and honey come into 
being from water. 

The same magical papyrus refers to other origins : 

When Horus weeps the water which fails from his eye upon 
the ground grows into plants. Thus comes into existence 
franMncense. 

" When Geb is ill the blood which flows from his nose upon the 
ground grows there. Thus came into existence the cedar 
and from its water (sap) the cedar oil. 

When Shu and Tefnut weep copiously the water, which 
falls from their eyes xipon the ground, grows. Thus came into 
existence the plants which produce incense. 

The ‘‘ tree of life " from which the dead received nourishment 
in Paradise was the sycamore fig. Maspero writes regarding 
this tree in the Memphite nome and the Letopolite nome, 
which were inhabited by detached doubles '' of the goddesses 
Nut and Hathor : 

These combined districts were known as the Land of the 
Sycamore ”, a name afterwards extended to the City of 
Memphis ; and their sacred trees are worshipped at the present 
day both by Mussulman and Christian feliahin. The most 
famous among them all, the Sycamore of the South, was 
regarded as the living body of Hathor on earth.^ 

The sycamore fig is peculiar in this respect : the fruit aU 
adheres to the stock of the tree, and not, as in the common 
fig tree, to the extremities of the branches ", as the Rev. Dr. 
John Inglis emphasises in his Bible IllustmtionB (p. 83). Like 
other fig trees, including Ficus elastica (the India-rubber tree), 
Ficm Benghalemis (the Banyan, the sacred Hindu tree), 
Artocarpus incisa (the Bread-fruit tree), etc., as well as the 
mulberry, hemp and hop, and various plants including dandelion 
the poppy, harebell, etc., it exudes a milky fluid called 

latex ", 

The latex presents different appearances in diflerent plants. 
It is rarely quite watery (banana) ; usually it is more or less 
milky {euphorbia ) ; occasionally thick and coloured (in 

^ The Dawn of Civilization, p. 122. 
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Chelidonium majus, the '" Greater Celandine a plant allied to 
the poppy, it has an orange colour). It consists of water con- 
taining various substances, either in solution or in suspension. 
These substances are usually of the nature of excreted products, 
so that the tubes are often to be regarded simply as reservoirs 
of excreted matter. Of such substances opium, guttapercha, 
caoutchouc, tannins, resins and gums are examples. Fre- 
quently, however, the tubes contain nutritive substances as well 
. . . To some extent, therefore laticiferous tissue may 

discharge a vascular function, serving for the storage and trans- 
port of nutritive substances.^ 

The latex of the sycamore fig is quite milky in appearance. 
This appears to have been the reason why it was in early times 
imported into Egypt, probably from southern Arabia, and 
given a religious status by being connected with the goddesses 
Nut and Hathor. Both deities were connected with the 
Celestial cow whose star-spangled belly formed the sky. 
Before, however, the cow was elevated to the heavens, it was 
sacred in the Nile valley. It was the '' mother cow ” which 
gave milk and was therefore a source of the food supply. A 
tree which similarly yielded milk was, to the early people, a 
form of the mother goddess Hathor was therefore shown 
both as a cow and as a sycamore fig — ^the “ tree of life The 
tree in question was worshipped, not because its leaves 
whispered, or its branches waved like arms in the breeze, or 
because its fallen leaves stirred by air suggested the "Might 
footfalls of spirits but because it yielded milk and fruit and 
especially life-giving milk, the elixir of life. The milk of the 
tree was the milk of the goddess. 

Pharaoh w^as supposed to be suckled in childliood by the 
goddess, and he was depicted with a cow’s teat in his mouth. 
The god Zeus in like manner was suckled by a goat, or a horned 
sheep as a Mycensean carving shows, in the cave of mount Ida 
in Crete. ^Various cult animals were the wet nurses of gods 
and heroes. Romulus and Remus were, on the banks of the 
Tiber, suckled by a she-wolf beneath a milk-yielding fig-tree. 
A Chinese royal foundling was suckled by a tigress.^ The 
"" bear-mother ” was known even in America. 

In Greece the newly-born babe was given ""fig milk”; in 
the Highlands of Scotland the "" milk ” of the hazel nut was 

1 J, M. Lowson, A Teasi Booh of Botany. London {5th edition), 1912, 
pp, 53 et seq. 

2 Lanferf Jade^ p. 182. 
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favoured, and elsewhere butter, honey, water sweetened with 
sugar, etc., are supposed l:o be necessary for baby’s first ^ 
repast. '' Honey and milk of the nut ” is the most famous 
Highland elixir. 

Honey brings in the bee which visits flowers and tree blossoms 
and sometimes favours tree hollows as hives. In ancient 
times the wasp was not distinguished from the bee (in Gaelic 
a wasp is a dog bee ”), and the female fig tree is fertilized by 
a wasp. As we have seen, bees were supposed to have had 
origin from the tears of the God Re. The inhabitants of Lower 
Egypt were the Bees ”. The honey-and-milk elixir connects ty 
the bee, as well as the cow, with tree-worship ” — the worship 
of the sycamore fig, which grew in the sky- world on a sacred 
island, beside a sacred pool, of a sacred lake. ‘'Well 
worship ”, therefore, comes in also. And ^so does serpent 
worship. The serpent was connected with the river, as we 
have seen. " Tree worship ” should not be considered by 
itself, but, as indicated, as part of a whole. 

As the Pharaoh in infancy required, like other babies, milk 
for his sustenance, so, it was believed, did he require milk in 
the Otherworld. An ancient concept is that when the Pharaoh 
died he became a little child again. As he was born into this 
life, so was he born into the next life. 

One of the Pharaoh Pepis of the Sixth Egyptian D 5 masty 
figures as a baby of the Otherworld in the Pyramid Texts 
(910-91t3), and the goddess is his mother : 

This King Pepi knows his mother, he forgets not his mother ; 
(even) the White Crown shining and broad that dw'ells in 
Nekheb, mistress of the southern palace . . . and the 

bright Red Crown, mistress of the regions of Buto. 0 mother 
of this King Pepi . . . give thy breast to this King Pepi, 

suckle this King Pepi therewith. 

The goddess makes answer : 

0 my son Pepi, my King, my breast is extended to thee, 
that thou mayest suck it, my King, and live, my King, as long 
as thou art little. 

The goddess of the two crowns represents Upper and Lower 
Egypt. But the goddesses of the Two Lands also suckle the 
King in vulture form : 
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the two vultures with long hair and hangiiig breasts' ; 

. '/they d^ over the mouth of King. Pepi,, but .they 

do not wean him forever.^ 

" When Osiris himself was called to the sky, milk was provided 
for hiia— the the mother cow .{Pyr. Ut. S37) : 

■ The, sky thunders, earth trembles, for fear of thee, Osiris, 

, \ :;::;'when, thpii^mafe^ ascent. Ho,, mother cows yonder !.;. Ho, 
suckling mother cows yonder 1 Go ye behind him, weep for 
him, hail him, acclaim him, when he makes ascent and goes to 
the sky among his brethren, the gods. 2 

" Milk,, beer, etc., are provided .for Pharaoh Teti of the Sixth 
..Dynasty (Pyra.mid. Text 707 ) : ■ . 

.... Bring, the milk of Risior King Teti;; the. flood ,of ]Srep,hthys., 

'etc.,"'. 

■ The' departed Pharaoh -might also be led' to ■ the original 
‘"'Isle of the Blest ” in. the sky-world. . In Pyramid Text 1207, 
the, four-faced Horns is the guide. As the ^' Morning Star ’*. 
Heriis,: in , green - W form, ' -conducts the Pharaoh to the 



Fro. 44. 

The soul drawing nourishment from the Tree of Life in the sky world. The 
tree, a form of the mother goddess, grows out of a tank of Life-giving water. 


^ Breasted, Developrmnt of Religion and Thought m Ancient Egypt^ p. 130. 
® Breasted, op. cUt p. 149* 
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tree of life in the mysterious isle in the midst of the Field of 
Offerings ; and from this tree sustenance is drawn,^ 'Some- 
times the departed is shown obtaining nourishment from the 

milk yielding tree as in Figure 44. 

Celestial milk was supposed to nourish vegetation. In 
the famous Aton hymn of Pharaoh Akhenaten (Amenhotep W) 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty, occurs the significant line regarding 
''thevsuii : 

Thy rays nourish every garden. 

Professor Breasted notes in this connexion that ''the word 
used (and translated nourish) implies the nourishment of a 
mother at the breast The goddess thus provides milk as the 
elixir of life in her various forms — ^as the sun, the vulture, the 
cow, the breasted vulture, the human Nut and the human 
Isis, as well as the sycamore fig, the " tree of life in the island 
of the Celestial lake, whence issues the Celestial Nile as the 
" Milky way 

Milk was offered to the mummy when the Heliopolitan sun 
temple was visited, as is shown in the Book of the Dead 
chapter 172 : 

Anubis wraps thee. . * , He who is Great of Seeing, the 
cup bearer, the cup-bearer (wdpww) of the great god, presents 
thee with his sd. Thou goest on thy way to cleanse thyself in 
the Excellent Pool . Thou makest offerings in the upper Houses . 
, . . Thou offerest the water of Re in the snbt-ewev, (and) 

two great vessels of milk. Thine oblation is laid upon the 
altar. Thou washest thy feet upon a block of (silver) upon the 
bank (or bench) of the Pool of the God. Thou earnest forth 
to behold Re upon the Supports, the Upholders of Heaven, upon 
the head of Iwn-Mutef (Pillar of his Mother), upon the shoulders 
of Upwawet ; he (Upwawet) opens for thee the way. Thou 
beholdest the horizon, the pure place wherein thou desirest 

■ (to. be).® 

It is noted that Iwn-mutef was so called " because he was 
one of the supporters of Nut, cow goddess of the sky 

Mr. Warren R. Dawson informs me that in the Florence 
museum there is a stela (No. 2567) in which the following 
sentences occur : 

^ Breasted, op. cit., p. 133. 

2 op. cit.f p. 327. 

^ Jotirnal of Egyptian Archceology^ Vol. IV. 
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' May the Nile give thee the essence of the godSj 
May Hathor give thee beer, 

May Isis give thee milk, that thou mayest wash thy feet 
upon the stone of silver(l) and the seat (or throne) of 
turquoise. 

Here silver ’’is doubtful; the determinative used is of 
metals in general, but is also used as that of grains or seeds. 

A stele in the Louvre, Paris, contains a prayer for *Hhe 
■white liquor of Isis ” in her cow form of Hes-t, as in the Florence 
text, and adds and that which the dead love to eat In the 
Papyrus of Nu (British Museum, 10,477 the chapter 37a of 
the '' Book of the Dead ” begins -with these words : 

Spell for four shining torches which are kindled for the 
shining one. ‘Behold thou shalt make four troughs of clay 
mixed with incense, fill them with the milk of a white cow, and 
thou shalt extinguish the torches in them, (i.e., the milk 
troughs). 

The references to metals indicate how highly complex these 
ancient texts are. In a Solar-Osiris chapter of the " Book of 
the Dead ” it is said of the dead as he begins his solar voyage 
as in the Pyramid Texts : 

Brought to thee are blocks of silver and [masses] of malachite. 
Hathor, mistress of Byblos,she makes the rudders of thy ship.^ 

In Pyramid Text 1784 (which is damaged and difficult) it 
is stated that “that which he (the dead Pharaoh) eats comes 
from the Field of Offerings and from the lakes of malachite 
It appears that malachite was the “ essence ” of life-giving 
water and the gods. That was why it was provided as “ food ” 
for the dead. 

The idea that Celestial milk from the “ Milky Way ” nourished 
vegetation appears to have been imported into Europe with 
the agricultural mode of life. Pliny writes in this connexion : 

There is a circular track in the heavens, quite visible to the 
human eye even, known as the Milky Way. It is the eman- 
ations from this flowing as it were from the breast^ that supply 
their milky nutriment to ail branches of the vegetable world. 
Two constellations more particularly mark this circular track, 
the Eagle in the North and Canicula in the south ; of the last, 
we have already made mention. . . . This circle traverses 

also Sagittarius and Gemini, and passing through the centre 

^ Breasted, op, p. 279. 
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of the sun cuts the equinoctial line below, the constellation of the 
Eagle making its appearance at the point of intersection on the 
one side, and Canicula on the other. Hence it is that the 
influences of both these constellations develop themselves upon 
all cultivated lands ; it being at these points only that the centre 
(navel) of the sun is brought to correspond with that of the 
earth. If, then, at the moments of the rising and the setting of 
these constellations, the air, soft and pure, transmits these 

■ genial and milky emanations to the earth, the crops will thrive 
and ripen apace ; but if, on the other hand, the moon, ... 
shedding her chilling dews, the bitterness thereof infuses itself 
into these milky secretions, and so kills the vegetation at its 
birth. 

Pliny comments here, The life led by the ancients was 
rude and illiterate ; still, as will be readily seen, the observations 
they made were not less remarkable for ingenuity than are the 
theories of the present day He also refers to the periods in 
which there are exerted the sterilizing influences of the 
heavens 

The belief that the milk ’’ of unripened corn was of divine 
origin is met with in the mythology of the Zuni Red Indians^; 

Corn shall be the giver of milk to the youthful and of flesh to 
the aged, as our women folk are the givers of life to our youth 
and the sustainers of life in our age ; for of the mother milk of 
the beloved Maidens is it filled, and of their flesh the substance,^ 

The belief obtained in the ancient world that the river which 
had its source in the sky carried down life-giving milk for the 
plants and cereals from which human beings and animals 
received food and medicine. Various versions of this ancient 
concept are found to be on record. Not the least interesting is 
referred to by Hermann Usener, who writes 

Springs and streams of milk and honey are parts of the 
equipment of the country of the gods. In the Heavenly 

‘ Jerusalem there are said to be twelve wells of milk and honey. 
In an apocryphal vision [A^pocalypsis Pauli pp. 23 et seq, in 
Tischendorf ’s Apocalypsies apocryphce pp. 52 et seq.) the Apostle 
Paul is taken in a golden ship to the city of Christ ; four rivers 
surround the city, the first of honey (in the south) ; the second 
of milk (in the west) ; the third of wine (in the north) ; the 

^ Natural History^ Book XVIII, chap. 69 (Bostock & Biley’s translation, 
VoL IV, pp. 97-100). 

^ Cushing, Outlines of Zuni Creation Myth in 13th Anmial Beport of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 1891-2, p. 397. 

® Kleiner Schriften, VoL IV, p. 401. Leipsig, 1913. 
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fourth of oil (in the east). ^ 'The honey stream is the place of the 
prophets, the milk river of innocent children and pure souls. 

Usener notes that in one of the Greek texts of this 
apocryphal book the millc stream is in the south and the oil 
in the north ”, and, further, that 

Paul is led by the angel into the second heaven, the Land of 
Promise, and the scene of the oiie thousand year Kingdom of God , 
There he sees a river which flows with milk and honey , and on 
its banks palm trees and vines of wonderful fruitfulness , The 
devil who wishes St. Anthusa to deny Christ, says to her, 
“ Come and drink of the river which streams with milk and 
honey”. 

The four rivers of the four quarters are mat with in Northern 
Mythology. When the giant Xmir had origin after a warm 
blast from the south caused the cold northern vapour to melt 
into drops, the cow Audhumbla also came into existence. 

Four streams of milk ”, says the Prose Edda of Iceland, ran 
from her teats, and thus she fed Ymir These “ milk rivers ” 
were the rivers of the four quarters. 

In most mythologies in which the milk rivers are met with, 
a cult animal is connected with the milk-yielding tree, as the 
cow of Hathor was with the sycamore fiig. Artemis of Ephesus 
may he cited as an outstanding example. She protects wild 
animals, including the spotted deer, which is sometimes shown 
as her '^vehicle”. Her original shrine at Ephesus was, 
according to tradition, a primitive tree shrine — apparently a 
fig tree and standing stone or altar. A stone temple was 
erected in the seventh century b.c. Croesus, King of Lydia, 
contributed liberally to the temple when it was being rebuilt 
in the sixth century b.c. Herodotus refers to this great, 
temple, comparing it to the Egyptian pyramids. 

As the goddess with many breasts — ^the number is sometimes 
given as 400 — ^Artemis stands in an Egyptian mummy case 
(Figure 45), on which feline and other animals are depicted. 
She is manifestly in this form a personification of the Egyptian 
sycamore fig, the fruit of which, as has bean noted, adheres to 
the stock of the tree, and not to the extremities of the branches. 
The goddess is also shown sometimes with a fish depicted on 
her gown, and between her legs, the head pointing upwards. 

The ‘'milk yielding tree” of the pre-Columbian Aztecs of 
Mexico is the maguey or agave-plant {Agave americana), also 



PLATE XV 



MAYAUEL OF MEXICO. 

The Aztec (Mexican) goddess of the agave plant (met/), reproduced from Codex Vaticanus A. This 
prickly cactus yields a milky fluid, which ferments and intoxicates, and is known, as “pulque. ” The 
goddess, Mayauel, rises from the plant. She personifies the plant and the plant is one of her forms, 
as the sycamore-fig is a form of the Egyptian goddess Hathor and of the Ephesian Artemis. 
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called the “ Century Plant This prickly cactus yields a large 
quantity of “ milky ” juice which ferments and is known as the 
intoxicating “ pulque ” which the Aztecs called oc«Zi When 
the ears of children were bored, they were given “ pulque ” in 
small cups and the festival was known as “ the Drunkenness of 
Children ’ ’ . Apparently an ancient custom had been imported. 


Old World children received 

TOilk from a fig, mit, or 
other tree, but ' it did uot 
intoxicate. New World 

milk ” of the cactus did 
intoxicate, but tlie custom ■ 
was perpetuated although 
the results were shocking. 

As Hathor of Egypt, in 
her tree-goddess form, per- 
sonifies the sycamore fig, so 
does the Aztec goddess,' 
Mayauel, personify the 
agave plant of Mexico 
(Plate XV). A mysterious 
white animal is associated 
with the plant and its god- 
dess. It is evidently like 
the pulque - drinking by 
children a meaningless sur- 
vival — an imported animal 
which could not be identi- 
fied in Mexico by the later 
Aztecs who did not have 
domesticated animals. 

Like the Ephesian Artemis, 
the goddess Mayauel had four 
'hundred breasts. This form 



Fig. 45 . 


The many-breasted Artemis of Ephesus. 
She personifies the “ milk-yielding ” 
sycamore fig, the fruits of which were 
“ teats ’V 


of the “milk-yielding "deity ^ 

could notpossibly havehadorigininAmerica. The sycamore fig 
suggests a many-breasted goddess among a people who refewed 
to figs as “ teats,” because a milky juice oozes from these. Put 
a prickly cactus like the agave plant (Figure 46) could never 
have suggested a many-breasted mother deity. The plant 
itseh was strangely transformed (Plate XVI, B) as a religious 


A 
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symbol. It was re-sbaped to resemble an imported tree 
symbol of the mother goddess. In Codex Vaticanus B 40 
(=Kmgsborough88), it resembles the highly conventionalized 
Assyrian “ Tree of Life ” (Figure 47), the “ trunk ” retaining 
the spiral symbols, and the curved protuberances on the upper 
branches suggesting the serpents of the Egyptian winged ^so 
(Plate 11), which on the Babylonian winged disc (introduced 
during the Kassite period from Egypt, or one of its dependencies 
became horns with spiral terminations (Plate II, Figure IV). 


Pis. 46. 

Agave Hant of Mexico 


The Assyrian vine-tree (Figure 48) was also a “ Tree of 
Life”. 

Another remarkable Mexican survival is the milk-yielding 
tree of Paradise (Plate XVI, A). In the Vatican Codex the 
tree is located in Chalmecaciuatl (“ Children’s Paradise ”). 
Kingsborough translated the Interpreter as follows : 

This (paradise) was the third place for souls which passed 
from this life to which the souls of children, who died before 
the use of reason, went. They feigned the existence of a tree 
from which milk distilled where all children who died at such 
an age were carried. They who thought that these children 
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have to return from thence to re-people the world after the 
third destruction which they suppose it has to undergo, for they 
believe that the world has been twice destroyed. . . . 

Ohichiualquauitl . . . signifies the 


“tree of milk ” which nourishes children 
who die before attaining the use of 
reason.^ 

Tezcatlipoca, the god of the north, is 
shown as the guardian of this Aztec milk- 
yielding tree. He links with the Hindu 
man-god Krishna and the Hindu north- 
god Kubera, a god of treasure, death, 
etc., and apparently also with the Aztec 
god named Tonacatecotle, Lord of our 



Fig. 47 


bodies ”, the first man ”, Hkethe Hindu Assyrian Tree of Life. 


death-god Yama, 'Hhe first who found 

the path (of souls) for many This Aztec deity was under 

one of his names connected with the Milky Way 


The milk-yielding tree of Paradise is referred to in the Hindu 



sacred work the 
Mahibharata. This 
particular Paradise 
is ^'Uttura Kuru 
In Bhisma Parva^ it 
is stated : 

On the south of 
the Nila mountain 
and the northern 
side of Meru^ are 
the sacred Northern 
KuruSi 0 King, 
which are the resi- 
dence of the Sid- 
dhas,^ The trees 


Fig. 48. 


there bear sweet 


Assyrian Vine^Tree of Life (compare with 
Mexican Milk-Tree of Children’s Paradise, 
Plate XVI A) 


fruits, and are 
always covered with 
fruits and flowers. 


All the flowers 


^ Kingsborongh, Antiquities of Mexico^ Yol, VI, Plate V, p. 17L 
" Kingsborongh op. cig. p. 198. 

•** Roy’s Translation, pp. 24-6. 

^ The world “ spine ” : a sacred mountain. 

^ Supernatural beings. 
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(there) are fragrant, and the fruits, of excellent taste. Some of 
the trees, again, 0 King, yield fruits according to (the) will (of 
the plucker). There are ' again some trees, O King, that are 
called “ miik-yieiding ’’. These always yield milk and the 
six different kinds of food of the taste oi.Amritd^ itself.' Those 
trees also yield cloths and their fruits are ornaments (for the 
use of man). The entire land abounds with find golden sands. 
A portion of the region there, extreme^ delightful, is seen to be 
possessed of the radiance of the ruby or diamond, or of the 
lapis lazuli, or other jewels and gems. All the seasons there 
are agreeable and nowhere does the land become miiy, 0 
King. The tanks are charming, delicious, and full of crystal 
water. The men born there hawe dropped from the world of 
the celestials.^ All are of pure birth and all are extremely 
handsome in appearance. There twins (of opposite sexes) 
are born and the women resemble Apsards^ in beauty. They 
drink the milk, sweet as Amrita, of those milk-yielding trees. 
And the twins born there (of opposite sexes) grow up equally, 

. . . The people of that country are freed from illness and are 

always cheerful. Ten thousand and ten hundred years they 
live. ... A class of birds called Bhdrundd, furnished 
with sharp beaks and possessed of great strength, take them up 
when dead and throw them into mountain caves. 

The Hindu ''milk-yielding trees’* (as they are called in 
Sanskrit), are connected with the sacred cow, Surabhi, referred 
to as "the mother of all Kine”. A "single jet of her milk 
falKng on the earth created what is known as the sacred and 
excellent 'Milky Ocean’ Her children are the four cow 
goddesses of the four quarters. One of them, named Anala, 
" begat the seven kinds of trees yielding pulpy fruits These 
are given as " the date, the palm, the hintala, the tali, the little 
date, the nut, and the coco-nut ”, 

The coco-nut is indigenous to Indonesia. It was carried into 
Polynesia and across the Pacific in pre'-Oolumbian times. 
Apparently much lore went with it. 

In a recent lecture before the Pan-Pacific Science Council, 
Dr. N. P. Larsen dealt with the " milk ” of the coco-nut as a 
substitute for mother’s mOk.^ He told that ' ' the old Hawaiians 
say that they used to use the coco-nut for food for babies 
He had the coco-nut pulp analysed. 

^ Soma. An elixir of milk and honey and the juice of a herb. It waB 
intoxicating, 

* Le. “ fallen away from the Celestial State ”(to be reborn on earth). 

^ Female supernatural beings. 

* Quoted in The Literary Digest, New York, December 27th, 1924, from the 
Honolulu A dveriiser. 
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MILK-TREE OF PARADISE AND AGAVE PLANT AS “TREE OF LIFE.” 


The “ milk-yielding tree ’’ (A) grew in the Aztec “Children’s Paradise,” and the children 
are shown in Codex Vaticanus A receiving in their hands the “milk” which drops from 
the fruit. Compare the highly conventionalised agave plant (B) with the conventionalised 
Assyrian Tree of Life (figure 47) and the “milk-yielding tree" above with figure 48 
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It was ■ sarprisiiig how it compared with mother’s milk. It 
had all the eiements. Another thing that is interesting is that 
the coco-nnt pulp contains about three per cent, sugar. 

: Mother s ' milk contains from four' to seven— but we, find 
that the coco-nut water contains a little over five per cent. 

Here we have a city where I think perhaps every one of us 
has coco-nut trees in the yard. We are wasting the coco- 
nuts. I have thrown away any number. We can use some 
for cake, give some away, etc., but we can^t use the number 
that are here, and we have babies who actually need milk. 
This coco-nut water is absolutely sterile. * . . There is 

no question that babies can take it . . , it is nourish - 

ing. . . ' . . 

Another cow-daughter of the Hindu mother-cow Surabhi, is 
Siihki, '' the mother of the parrot species ’’—the oracular and 
rain-bringing birds. In pre-Columbian America the macaw 
bird takes the place of the Hindu parrot. 

In the Mahdbhdrata, the milk of the mother cow becomes the 
food of the nagas (serpent gods) and the " Pitris ” (ancestors) 
and the gods. The cow-mother Surabhi, is situated in the west 
with Varuna, god of waters : 

It is in this region that Surabhi, repairing to the shores of 
the extensive lake adorned with golden lotuses, poureth forth 
her milk. 

The rivers have their sources in this region and are " mixed 
with her milk 

The ancient Hindus attached importance to all plants which 
yield a milk-like fluid : 

The plants, descended from Angiras, that grow upon the 
mountains and in the plains, shall be for us rich in milk, 
auspicious, comforting to the heart. ^ 

As the beliefs, connected with the milk-yielding tree of life 
drifted eastwards, so did they drift westward. My dear friend, 
the late Dr. Alexander Carmichael, Scotland’s most industrious 
and enthusiastic folk-lorist, who has recorded much that 
collectors of tales overlooked, refers to a Hebridean " maiden 
queen ” who is evidently an ancient goddess.^ This " maiden ”, 

^ The Mahdhhdrata {Udyoga Parva, pp. 309 et seq, Adi Parva p, 163 and 
Vana Parva, section Cl, Boy’s translation). 

* Hymns of the Atharvaveda {Sacred Boohs of the East) Vol.XLII, p. 43. 

® Carmina Qadelica, VoL II, pp. 247 et seq. 
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as he shows, “ dwelt in the beauteous bower of the single tree 
where she could see the whole world and where no fool could see 
her beauty She invited women to her knoll and came forth 
from her tree with her “cup”, a blue-eyed limpet, which 
contained “ the ais (milk) of wisdom Some foolish women 
arrived too late and “there was no wisdom left for them”. 
According to a Gaelic poet the goddess was attired in emerald 
green, silver and mother of pearl. It is manifest that the 
arbitrary association of a deity with a sea-sheU, magic milk, 
a tree, a knoU, silver and motW of pearl, did not have origin 
in the Hebrides. The “ maiden queen of wisdom ” who 
personified the milk-yielding tree, links with other deities of 
like character. 

Edinburgh has its fairy-hill called “ Calton ”, which the 
“ fairy boy of Leith ” was wont to visit so as to take part in 
fairy revels. The name Calton is a close rendering of the Gaelic 
Ccdltuinn, which means “hazel grove ”. In modern Gaelic the 
hazel is call ; m Early Irish, and in Welsh and Cornish, the form 
as Dr. Macbain has shown,^ is coll. The suffix surviving in the 
“ ton ” of “ Calton ” was used in connexion with the hazel 
and not with any other tree. It may be compared with the 
suffix “ tin ” in gestin, the ancient Mesopotamian name of a 
sacred tree and a compound of the words ges, “ wood ” and 
iw, “life”. 

The hazel was in ancient Scotland and Ireland a sacred tree. 
In Keatings’ History of Ireland occurs the passage : 

Coll (hazel) indeed was god to Mac Cuil, and Eathur was his 
proper name and Banbha his wife. 

The hazel “tree of life” grew in the Celtic Paradise of 
Avalon (Apple land), and gods and men partook of its life- 
giving nuts. Nine sacred hazel trees grew beside a sacred pool 
and the salmon swallowed the red nuts and thus got their red 
spots. He who tastes of the juice of the “ King of Salmon ” as 
did Eionn (Eingal) acquired prophetic power. The hazel 
provided fee-sticks for the production of sacred fire — “ fire 
from heaven”, — and was therefore connected with the sky- 
goddess of Scotland, who thundered from her cloud-chariot and 
flung down fire balls. The green hazel nut contains a milky 

1 Mynwlogical Gaelic Dictionary, Stirling, 1911. 
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fluid, and tlie Eev.' Kennetli MacLeod, Colonsay, informs me 
that an elixir still remembered by the folk is 

cir na meala Hs bainne nan end : 

comb of honey and milk of the nnt ”). The writer, in his 
boyhood, collected the milk-yielding hazel nuts at the request 
of an elderly female relative so that the “milk’’ might be 
given to a newly-born baby, just as “fig-milk” was, and is 
still, given to newly-born babies in Greece. 

Rome — ^the very name of Rome preserves the memory of the 
ancient milk-yielding tree of life . In old Latin ruma and rumen 
signified milk and the teat that produced it. One of the 
ancient names of the Tiber was Eumon and the sky and mother 
goddess associated with the “ Milky Way ” was Deva Rumina. 
Under the milk-yielding fig-tree on one of the banks of the 
Tiber Romulus and Remus, the twins, were suckled by the 
she- wolf form of the milk-giving and life-giving goddess.^ 

St. Augustine confesses that when he was a Manichsean he 
believed in the superstitions connected with the “ milk- 
yielding ” fig tree. He was 

insensibly and step by step drawn on to such follies, as to 
believe that a fig wept when it was plucked, and the tree, its 
mother, shed milky tears. And if some saint should eat the 
fig, plucked though it had been by another's guilt, and not 
his own, and should inwardly digest it, he would breathe out 
angels from it, and in very truth, in the groaning of his prayer 
and heartburn, particles of the Deity : which particles of the 
most high and true God would have remained bound in that 
fig, unless they had been set at liberty by the tooth or stomach 
of the '' Elect ’’ saint. And I, miserable, believed that more 
mercy was to be shown to the fruits of the earth, than men, for 
whom they were brought forth, for if any one an hungered, 
not a Manichaean, should ask for any, a morsel, if given to him, 
would seem to be sentenced to a sort of capital punishment.^ 

Laufer, dealing with the Chinese manna problem, writes : 

Garcia da Orta described several kinds of manna, one brought 
, to Ormuz from the country of the Uzbeg under the name 
, ^ xirquest or xircast, ''which means the milk of a tree called 
quest, ioT xir (read sir) is milk in the Persian language 

^ Siret in UAnthropologie, Tome XXX, pp. 235, et seq, 

^ The Confessions of St Augustine (English translation, London, 1895, 
p. 45). 
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Pa-per-mtilbery' is referred to- as - K%, as are also cereals. 
Laufer stows that this word ‘‘ had the significance of milk 
and “ as the bark of this tree contained a milk-like sap the 
word was transferred to the tree ’V 
v' - Other, trees besides the sycamore-fig were sacred in ancient 
Egypt. These included incense-bearing trees and trees that 
yielded oil, etc. Curative herbs and plants were likewise 
sacred. Mugwort, for instance, was sacred to Isis. Pliny gives 
the particular variety as Absinthmm marinum or Seriphmm: 
{? Artemisia Judaica) and says “the best is at Taposiris in 
Egypt and that “a bunch of it was carried at the fete of 
Isis ' Absinthium was, in pre-Columbian Mexico, connected 
with the goddess Chalchihuitlicue. She is associated with the 
plant, as Seler has shown in Codex Borgia in which a bunch of 
dried herbs is placed above her. Children were sacrificed to 
this goddess at the hill called Yauhqueme (“covered with 
Artemisia Seler refers to her “ healing draughts of physic 

The intimate connexion between the Greek goddess Artemis 
and Mugwort (an Artemisia) is fully emphasized by Dr. Rendel 
Harris.- 

As the fig-tree yielded for the ancients “ milk of life so 
did the vine tree, which exudes a watery fluid, yield “ water of 
life Dr. Langdon shows that the Sumerian mother-goddess 
was d. a^na gestin, “ Mother Vine-stalk and had a temple at 
Lagash ; she was also called simply d. gestm, “ Goddess Vine- 
staUi When this deity was connected with the sky her 
name was changed to gekin-anna, “ Vine-stalk of heaven and 
this term, Dr. Langdon says, “ was understood to mean 
‘ heavenly mother goddess of the vine ’ She was subse- 
quently known as Nina, which means “ Queen of the waters”. 
Dr. Langdon, discussing the origin of this deity, writes : 

The vine goddess is probably much older than the corn 
goddess Nisaba, but they are closely related, and both were 
identified with Virgo the constellation, which represents the 
goddess with an ear of corn. 

In Sumeria she vras connected with the scorpion “ and with 
water Crustacea, such as crabs, lobsters, etc.”, and “ her 
Semitic astral title, namasm, ‘ water Crustacea gave rise to 
an artificial Sumerian name of a constellation nu-mu^s-da, 

^ Laufer, Chicago, 1919, pp. 346 and o58. 

® The Ascent of Olympxis^ Manchester, 1917. 
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identified with Adad, god of rain, and identified by, 

Pisces Anstrini or the southern sign of the fish, since an 
astronomical text , states, that it rose and set with the sign, of 
Pisces’®. The Sumerians ultimately referred to the goddess 
as Nina, ^.-lady of waters ’h a form-- which survived as Nana, 
and as EsMy goddess of the fish-honse ” (the sea). 

The vine-goddess had an original connexion with Tammuz. 
One of this god’s forms was Ningiszida, which, I)r. Langdon 
thinks, probably means " lord of the faithful w^ood ’ ”, and 
refers to the god '' as the incarnation, either of the vine or 
perhaps the cedar An early name of the divine son was 
ab-u, ” father of plants and vegatation Dr. Langdon writes 
in this connexion : 

The dying god who represents the elements of fresh water is 
a type developed by a people after they settled in a land 
dependent upon irrigation.^ 

Tammuz was w^ailed for in the Mesopotamian mid-summer. 
In the sixth century b.c., his worship was known in Jerusalem. 
Ezekiel refers to the custom : 

Then he brought me to the door of the Lord’s house 
which was toward the north ; and behold there sat women 
weeping for Tammuz.^ 

Apparently Tammuz had originally a connexion with the 
Great Bear constellation and the Pole Star, as well as with the 
water-yielding vine. 

Parasitic plants w^ere sacred. Standish H. O’Grady gives 
from Irish lore the following reference to the woodbine 
(honeysuckle) : 

Monarch of Innisf ail’s forests the woodbine is, whom none 
may hold captive ; no feeble sovereign’s effort it is to hug all 
tough tree>s in his embrace. The pliant woodbine if thou burn, 
wailings for misfortune will abound.^ 

As has been indicated in the chapter devoted to the spiral, 
climbing plants which ascend in spiral fashion and trees and 
plants with leaves arranged in spiral lines, ascending to the 
right or to the left, became sacred to the ancient people. The 
sacred mistletoe twines to the right on various trees, and 

^ S. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar^ Oxford, 1914, pp. 1, seq and 42 et seq, 

® Ezekiel, Chap. VIII, verse 14. 

® Silva Gadelica^ Voi. I, p, 278. London, 1892, 
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chiefly on the black poplar and pines, and less frequently on 
.walnut^^te willows,' ashes, white thorns, 

pear trees, medlars, damsons,, almond trees, and OU' the various 
species of Sorbus. Mistletoe has also been found by way of 
exception upon the oak and the maple and upon old vines. 

, • . The birch, the beech and the plane, are avoided by 
the mistletoe 

Some vines coil around trees and other plants forming 
spirals; others attach themselves by means of adhesive discs 
to upright surfaces. In an interesting article in The ' Nature 
Magazine (Washington, 1923), Mr, Frederick Brooks writes 
in this regard : 

Some vines in twining always bend to the right and others 
always bend to the left. The climbing garden bean is a good 
example of the vines which always rise by twining to the 
right. Wherever the cultivated or wild runner beans grow, 
whether feeble or strong, in sunshine or shade, every part of 
the main stem will be found bending constantly to the right in 
climbing its support. The common hop vine is Just as constant 
in its inclination to the left. . . . Among certain groups 

of twining vines there are interesting departures from this rule, 
which show that plants of one family, or even of one genus, do 
nor always twine in the same direction. 

Mr. Brooks deals also with the spiral tendency which occurs 
in the twisting growth of trees : 

Our native chestnut is very apt to have a twisting grain, and 
the twist is much more likely to be towards the left than 
towards the right. Beech trees, also, have a tendency to twist 
towards the left. >Staghorn sumach almost invariably winds 
to the right. . . . The maple turns to the left and the 

sour- wood to the right. 

Mr. Brooks notes that scientists have not yet made any very 
satisfactory attempt to explain ‘‘ why so many plants of 
twining habits have adopted definite and constant dkections 
of curvature ”, and says : 

It has been suggested that in some species of vine the tip of 
the growing plant is attracted by and drawn towards the 
sun, resulting in a left, or '*anti-clockwise curvature, while 
in the other species the tip is repelled by the sun, causing it to 
bend to the right in a clockwise ” fashion. Whatever the 

^ Anton K. von Marilann, The Natural History of Planis, Vol. I, p. 250 
(English translation) London. 
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cause, many plants ha Ye developed this peculiar way of mani- 
festing a sense of direction, and good illustrations of the trait are 
to be seen in almost any lawn, garden or forest. 

Early man, who attached -a religious value to the spiral, 
was much more interested in the problem which, of course, he 
solved in his own peculiar w-ay. The twisting parasites and 
twisted trees became sacred and they were supposed to influence 
human beings for good or for evil. Twisted trees were once 
upon a time of magico-religious importance in England. Brand, 
in his Popular Antiquities undev Palm Sunday writes in 
this connexion: 

Sto w, in his Burvay of London, 1603, p. 98, under “ Sports and 
Pastimes tells us that '' in the weeke before Easter had ye 
great shewes made for the fetching of a twisted tree or with, 
as they termed it, out of the woodes into the Kingo’s house, and 
the like into every man’s house of honor or worship. 

Dr. Rendel Harris, in his The Ascent of Olympus, deals at 
length with the ivy which embraces the oak and was depicted 
climbing round a stone pillar surmounted by the head of a 
deity, and makes reference to the pair of ‘‘ Pompeian statues 
of Bacchus and Ariadne standing on ivy-clad pillars ’b He 
traces the ‘‘ivy-clad herm” through Siberia to the Ear East.^ 
The sacred mistletoe also travelled far. Dr. Rendel Harris 
writes in this connexion : 


The discovery of the primitive sanctity of ivy and mugwort 
and mistletoe makes a strong link between the early Greek 
and other peoples both East and West, and it is probable that 
we shall And many more contacts between peoples that, as 
far as geography and culture go, are altogether remote.^ 

The Ainu of Japan, the Rev. John Batchelor, informs us, 
“ hold the mistletoe in peculiar veneration and make use of 
the mugwort herb. 

Some kinds of trees are called “ bad ’’ and are supposed to be 
unlucky. . . . The guelder rose, alder, elm, poplar, birch, 

hydrangea, and walnut are among them. Any of these trees 
niay be used for the purpose of bringing down curses on one’s 
enemies. 

The grape vines (actinidia) were specially sacred, and Mr. 
Batchelor writes regarding these : 


^ pp. 7 et seq. and 96 et seq. 

2 p. 100. 
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The adinUia have their origin in Paradise. Mow, all the 
trees of Paradise are of silver, gold, and bronze. After God 
had created the world he sent Aioiiia down to inspect it. 
Upon arrival he discovered that there were no mtinidia. ^ . 
He therefore returned to Paradise and fetched one silver and 
one gold mtiniim and one bronze grape-vine. The grape- 
vine was climbing up a bronze tree, while the silver and golden 
actinidia were entwined round a silver and golden tree respec- 
tively. Thns it happens that these once heavenly vines are 
now npon the earth. In Paradise the soil is metal, 

and all things which grow out of it are endowed with strength 
and lifeA 

Here we have trees connected with metals and the sky world. 
In the Babylonian epic of Gilgamesh trees are connected with 
precious stones. 

When Gilgamesh passes through the dark monntam cave 
of the Mountain of Sunset, in his search for the Western 
Paradise, he reaches Paradise where he beholds trees laden 
with precious stones. It is told of the chief tree in this garden : 

Precious stones it bore as fruit, 

Branches hung from it which were beautiful to behold 

The top of the tree was lapis lazuli 

And it was laden, with fruit which dazzled the eye 

of him that beheld.^ 

Trees of silver and gold, with gems instead of blossoms or 
fruit, are met with in Hindu, Chinese and Japanese stories 
regarding Paradise. Hercules saw apples of pure gold in 

Those Hesperian gardens found of old, 

Fortunate fields, and groves and flowery vales. 

Among the many wonders referred to in Chinese writings 
is a starry milk-stone. Laufer, writes regarding stone from a 
mountain on Sumatra : 

Ma Ci describes this stone as being green in colour and 
without speckles ; those with - gold stars, and when rubbed 
yielding a milky juice, are the best.^ 

Trees were connected with standing stones. In ancient 
Egypt the pillar S3imbol of the goddess and the tree symbol 
were interchangeable, and both were similarly adored by cult 

i The Ainn and their Folk-lore, pp. 166-8, 222 and 383. 

* L. W. Elng Babylonian BeUgion and Mythology, p. 167. 

» B. Laijfer, SinoJranica, Chicago, 1919, p. 626. 
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|. The p 3 nramid-forin shrine, the mountain 
R hahoon. and. the cow with the sun between 


Kg. 49. 

a ^ 

Baboons adore pillar and tree symbols of the Egyptian mother-goddess 

r horns, were combined in the complex symbolism of BgyP^^ 
iaure 50). As the tree and mountain (world pillar) were 


Eig. 60. 

Hathor Cow at Sunset Hill 

both forms of the mother7goddess, the tree might be shown 
giving birth to the sun (Figure 61). 
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Fig. 31. 

Egyptian Goddess- 
tree gives birth to sun 


The connexion between 'Sacred trees and standing stones 
can be traced in India^ where megaliths were, as a matter of 
fact, erected under trees, Tacitus refers to the Groves of 
Mona (Anglesea), in which there were ''altars There are 
many dolmens on the island. 

The Council of Ronen, in the seventh century, denounced : 
all those " who offer vows to trees, or wells, or stones, as they 
would at altars Similar practises were 
condemned by the Council of Arles (a.b. 
452) and the Council of Toledo (a.b. 681) 
At the Council of Nantes the bishops; and ' 
their servants were exhorted " to dig up and 
remove and hide in places where they cannot 
be found those stones which in remote and 
woody places are still ^vorsMpped and where 
vows are still made ’h A decree of the 
time of King Canute condemns and forbids 
"the worship of the sun and moon, fire, fountains, stones, 
trees and all kinds of wood 

The Gaulish name Nemeton signified " shrine in a grove 
and in early Christian times, both in Ireland and Scotland, 
nemed or nemet was the name of a chapel. Apparently the 
early Christians took over, not only the sites, but the names of 
the Pagan places of worship. " Nemus {" a grove in 
Latin) comes from the root nem, as do the Gaelic names for 
heaven, the pearl, the sacred grove and the stone shrine in a 
grove. The Celtic goddess " Nemetoiia ’’ was evidently 
connected with all these. 

Much speculation has been indulged in regarding the original 
significance of the megalithic monuments of the Celtic area, 
but these are of little value without reference being made to 
surviving traces of the beliefs connected with them, and the 
records found in ancient manuscripts. The Celts erected and 
used standing stones for rehgioxis purposes, 

Mr. 0. G. S. Crawford, for instance, has attempted, although 
he ignores Celtic evidence, to account for the distribution of 
megaliths in Britain by assuming that they were erected in 
those areas where trees, in his opinion, did not grow. He thinks 
these treeless areas, which for all we know, may have been 

1 AnnaU, XIV, 30. 

® Ancient Man in Britain^ p* 147, 
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thickly covered with prickly bushes, etc., were favoured by the 
early agriculturists, and writes : ■ 

Men lived on the country they dwelt in. Consequently 
the regions most thickly inhabited were those of great natural 
fertility, by which is meant regions immediately open to 
pasturage and agriculture without much initial expenditure of 
labour and clearing.^ 

Forests could be set on fire. The Khonds of India still clear 
ground by setting fire to trees, etc. 

But this theory was formulated without giving due considera- 
tion to the Scottish evidence. Imposing stone circles are 
found ill such isolated and semi-barren areas as Stennis, in 
Orkney, and Callernish, in Lewis. The men who erected these 
circles ignored the inviting areas on the mainland, including 
those parts of the Black Isle and Easter Ross where the soil 
is extraordinarily rich — I have seen a farm with six feet of a 
black loam above four of clay — and also the sheltered glens 
with stretches of good soil and good pasture. Although tall 
trees did not flourish beside the Lewis and Orkney megaliths, 
and other megaliths in semi-barren areas throughout Scotland, 
it should be borne in mind that the sacred trees were not the 
largest. The hazel, for instance, is found where neither oak 
nor beech can flourish, and it was called a god Ivy 
similarly grow-s in semi-barren areas and even on the face of 
a wind-s’wept shoreland cliff, and it was sacred, like the hazel. 





Jade and Stone Symbols 

At the same time, megaliths were erected in areas where the 
soil is good and tall trees grew and still grow. 

^ TOe Geographical Review, New York, April, 1922. p. 260. 
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An interesting fact regarding Celtic religion is that it 
included the worship of rivers, lakes, wells, and the heavenly 
bodies, and also the worship of standing stones, which are, in 
Gaelic, sometimes idols and sometimes stones of worship 

There was ”, says an old Gaelic (Irish) poem, worshipping 
of stones in Ireland before the coming of Patrick Gildas, 
the sixth-century churchman, informs us that the British 
pagans in England were wont to pay divine honour ” to 

hiUs, and wells, and rivers. Many 
Celtic river names are those of 
deities. There are Gaelic texts 
which refer to sun worship. 

In many stone circles there are 
pointed stones and sidewise-sloping 
stones shaped, or selected because of 
their shape, like those in Stennis, 
Orkney (figure 52, C and D). It may 
be that like the Chinese religious 
symbol (Figure 52, B), these stones 
were specially connected with the 
worship of mountains and rivers. 
The other Chinese symbol (Figure 
52, A), wks used in sacrifices to the 
sun, moon, planets, and constella- 
tions.^ The world-wide distribution 
of megaliths suggests the worM-wide 
distribution of beliefs connected with 
megaliths. In some areas these 
beliefs may have overflowed into places where no megaliths were 
erected, or have survived. 

A Christian cross at Camac in Brittany has on it a pillar- 
symbol, with sideways-sloping top (Figure 53), and it may be a 
relic of the persistence of mountain and river worship during 
early Christian times when, as there is evidence to show, many 
people were only half converted. 

Celtic pagan beliefs and practices survived for centuries. 
It does not follow, however, that the Celts introduced into 
Western Europe all the elements of the religious system we 
refer to as Celtic They met and mingled with the Iberians 

1 These are jade emblems and are given by Dr. Lanfer in Jade, p. 144. 
Plate XVH. 
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and others, and a great deal of oiiltiire-misiing mnst have taken 
place. Very ancient beliefs and customs, no doubt, survived 
among the mixed populations in the Celtic area. 

There was always a very definite reason for the worship, by 
Celts and others, of trees, shrubs, etc., ridiculous as a given 
reason may now appear. 

The Rev. John Batchelor informs ns that among the Ainu, 
the willow is an especially sacred tree They believe that 
the human backbone is the seat of life, and that '' when God 
formed man in the beginning, He made his spine out of willow 
wood That is why the human spine is so very pliable 
and elastic When a person becomes very old his back 
bends like an ancient tree 

Trees, stones, horns, mountains, etc., were backbone symbols. 
The sky was supported by trees, or pillars, or horns, or legs 
and arms, or by mountains. As has been stated, the Hindu 
Mount Meru is the world spine 

These connexions are found to be world-wide, and many 
more instances could be given than those mentioned in this 
chapter. It is manifest that tree symbols cannot be separated 
from the symbols of the seasons, the symbols of the heavenly 
bodies, etc., and that they must be considered in their associa- 
tion with the ancient concepts partly expressed by the swastika 
and spiral. When ancient man connected trees and stones, 
horns and pillars and mountains, rivers, lakes and heavenly 
bodies, one with another, he did so because to him all were 
parts of a perfect whole. 

^ The Ainu and their Folk-Lore, pp, 85-7, 222, 235* 
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Ash Tree, mistletoe and, 176 
Ashantee, swastika in, 2 
AsehMj The, King Unis of Pyramid 
Age becomes, 103-4 
Asia Minor, Azilian “ broad heads ” 
from, in Of net cave, 16 ; early 
mariners visited, 20 ; swastika 
said to ‘have originated in, 2, 5, 
13 ; winged disc in, 11 
Asiatics, navel-string customs of, 
112 
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Assybia., fix-cona symbol of, 49 ; 
swastika not in, 2, 5, 8 ; winged 
disc of, 9 

AssYBiiUff ‘‘ OF Life ’*,. Ajstee 
and, 168 et seq. ; forms of, 169, 
170; vine as, 168^9 
Asta, Mount, in Hindu West, 31 
Astbonomy, Democritus and spiral 
nebula, 108 (see atora.) 

Athens, as ** navel ” of Greek world, 
116 ; MU of nymplis ” at, 76 ; 
nereid wldrlwinds in, 76 
Atmosphebtcal Influences, Ohin- 
ese “ fling sbui ” doctrine, 86 
(see air of life, water of life and 
winds.) 

Atomic Theoby, Leucippus and 
disciples on, 107-8; modern 
revival of, I OS 

Atoms, Vobtex of, ancient theory 
of, 107-8 ; spiral nebula as, 107-8 
Audhumbla, Scandinavian cow- 
mother, 166 

Aubignacian Abt, a Lang on, 66-6 
Aubiqnacian Bubial Customs, 16 
Austbalia, Aranda of and sky river, 
94 

A V AXON, the Celtic Paradise, 172 
Azilian Civilization, Egyptian 
links with, 16, 66 ; OInet cave 
head burials, 16 ; solar symbols 
of* 16 ; symbols of, and Trojan, 
26-7 

Aztecs, Assyrian “ Tree of Life ” 
and that of, 168 et seq. ; cardinal 
points and the gods of, 30 ; cult 
animal and agave plant, 167 ; 
Ephesian Artemis and goddess 
Mayauel, 167-8 ; gods of, and 
Hindu gods, 169 ; goddess 
Chaichiliuitlicue and Isis have 
same herb, 174 ; gold symbolism 
of, 42 ; Hathor and goddess 
Mayauel, 167 ; Hindu “ milk 
tree ” and that of, 168-9 ; Hindu 
mythical Ages of World ” and 
those of, 152 ; Indonesian coco- 
nut tree acquired by, 170 ; 
macaw as oracular and rain bird, 
I7i ; ** naiik tree ” of Paradise 
and Hindu, 168-170; navel- 
string customs, 112; pulque 
drinking by children, 167 ; shell 
as birth amulet, 112; Tezcat- 
lipoca and “ milk tree ” of 
Paradise, 169 ; “ Tree of Life ”, 
166 et seq. ; varied groupings of 
gods of, 31 

Babes, Celestial milk river ” for, 
166 ; coco-nut as food for, 


170-1 ; “ Brankenness of Children 
festival ”, 167 ; Ug “ milk ” and 
nut “ milk ” given to newly - 
bom, 160-1 ; honey, butter and 
Sweetened water for, 161 ; 
Paradises for, in Mexican and 
Hindu religions, 168-170 ; sacri- 
fices of by Aztecs, 174 

Baboons, Egyptian goddess and, 
179 ; pillar and tree adored bv, 
179 

Baby Soul, Pharaoh becomes after 
death, 161 

Babylonia, Adad (god) and “ Lady 
of Waters ” (goddess), 175 ; 
arithmetical system of, in Japan, 
152; corn-goddess of, 174; 
Enlil’s chamber and points of 
compass, 33 ; EnliUs consort as 
“ Great Serpent ”, 106 ; Eridu 
temple and cardinal points, 33 ; 
flood myth of, and Persian myth, 
121 ; “ gem trees ” in Paradise 
of, 178 ; gods of cardinal points, 
30 ; Japanese magatamas and 
zodiac of, 152 ; Marduk (Mero- 
dach) as spring and morning god, 
30 ; Mytkicai Ages of, 152 ; Nebo 
as autumn or -winter god of, 30 ; 
Kergal as winter and night god 
of, 30 ; Ninib as midday and 
summer god of, 30 ; 35^ippur 
temple and cardinal points, 33 ; 
** pole star ” god of, 91 ; seasons 
and sun phases connected in, 
155 ; sky -boat of Tammiiz, 100 : 
swastika not in, 2, 5, 8 ; symbols 
of sacred animals of, 41 ; Tammuz 
and cedar, 175 ; Tammuz and 
goddess as star groups, 106 ; 
Tammuz and North, 175 ; Tam- 
muz and Osiris, 105 ; Tammuz 
and vine goddess, 175 ; Tammuz 
“ weeping ” ceremony, 175 ; 
temples of and cardinal points, 33 ; 
time and space equated in, 152 ; 
vino goddess as ” Queen of 
Waters ”, 174 ; winged disc of, 
9, 168 (see Sumerians.) 

Bacchus, ivy and, 177 

Backbone^ Symbols, '■ trees,:- ^homs'y'.' 
mountains, etc., as, 183 

Ball, Thb'Bed, C hinese dragon; and, 
81-3 

Bablby, . Egypt exported seeds of, 

21 

Bast, Egyptian goddws of East, 22 

Batohelob, Bev. John, 78 , 177 , 
178, 183 

Bavabia, Ofnet cave Azilian head 
burials, 16 
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Beads, the magatama (see birth 
from beads and magaia^na,) 
Beans, spiral forms of, 176 
BeabMotheb., 160 
Beab, The Gbeat {Ursa Major), 
season’s controlling constellation, 
86-8 (see Great Bear and stars.) 
Beaks, Seven, Axyo -Indian name of 
Ursa major, 92 

Bedouins, whirlwind lore of, 77 
Beech Tkee, mistletoe avoids, 176 ; 

spiral tendency of, 176. 

Beek, Hathor’s, for mummy, 164 ; 
Pharaoh receives in sky -world, 
162 

Bees, connection of with trees and 
plants, 161 ; “ cow mother ” 

and sky-world and, 161 ; honey 
of as elixir, 161 ; Lower Egyptians 
as, 161 ; tears of sun-god Be 
give origin to, 159, 161 ; tree 
worship and, 161 ,* wasp as 
dog-bee ”, 161 

Beira, Scottish goddess of winter 
and whirlpool, 71 

Beltane (May Day), dance of sun, 
123 ; fairies and, 124 
Birch, S., 21, 65, 105 
BntGH Tree, mistletoe avoids, 176 
Bird Gods, pre-dynastic Egyptian, 
158 

Birds, as carriers of dead in Hindu 
Paradise, 170; Egyptian vultures 
suckle Pharaoh, 161-2 
Birth, Brahma born from Vishnu’s 
navel, 116 ; children from foam 
and stone, 72 ; Hindu souls 
await re-birth in Paradise, 170; 
Hindu use of spiral at. 111 ; 
Japanese goddess born from 
father’s eye, 148 ; lightning 
causes, 120 and note 2 ; Minerva’s 
birth, 119 ; moon causes, 120 and 
note 2 ; navel string and “ after 
birth” customs, 112; shell 
amulets to assist, 111, 112, 141 ; 
spiral as symbol of, 120 ; 
(Sumerian serpent goddess of, 
106 ; triskelion and magatama 
and, 155 ; whirlwind and whorled 
shell and, 144 ; wind causes, 
144 

Birth from Beads, Japanese myth 
of, 148, 151 

Birth from Ear, Christ’s, 144 ; 

Hindu myth of Kama’s, 143 
Birth from Eye, Japanese myth of, 
148 

Birth prom Head, Minerva’s, 119 
Birth from Navel, Bi*ahma’s, 116 ; 
Christ’s, 144 


Birth of Seasons, Scottish lore on, 

123-4. 

Birth of Year, dragons awake at, 
120 ; Egyptian and Hindu con- 
cepts,- 110, 111, 122; Egyptian 
festival at, 122 ; in Gaelic lore, 
123 ; magical customs at, 121 
Black Dragon, light vomited by, 
105 

Blest, Isle of, the Egyptian, in 
sky -world, 162 
Blend, Karl, on swastika, 6 
Blood, cedar grows from Egyptian 
god Geb’s, 159 

Blue Dragon, at North Pole, 104 
Blue Hafi, god of Nile, 18 
Boar Sacrifice, Papuan ear-boring 
ceremony at, 147 (see pig.) 

Bo MSB {me ships.) 

Bowels, as seat of intelligence. 116 ; 
navel and, in religion, 116 ; Old 
and New World symbolism of, 

117 

“ Bowels of Earth ”, Gucumatz 
as, 117 

“ Bowels of Sky ”, Gucumatz as, 
117 

Brahma, born from navel of Vishnu, 
116 

Bray, Olive, 88 
Brazil, swastika in, 11 
Bread-Fruit Tree, 159 
Breasted, Prof. James Henry, 17, 
20, 21, 29, 34, 61, 79, 88, 91, 97, 
98, 99, 102, 103, 105, 140, 142, 
162-3 

Breath of Life (see air of life.) 
Breuil, The Abbe, 16, 26 
Bride, goddess of Brigantes, 5 ; 
St. Bride and, 5 

“ Bride Baby ”, swastika as, 6 
Bride’s Day, Scottish Highland 
customs on, 5, 6 
Brigantes, goddess of the, 5 
Brigit, the goddess (see Bride and 
SL Bride.) 

Brihaspati, Hindu god, at centre of 
cross of cardinal points, 31, 
129 

British Isles, swastika carried to, 
from Mediterranean, 8 (see 
England, Ireland and Scotland.) 
Britons, The Early, megaliths of, 
ISO, et seg. 

Brittany, pagan symbols on 
Christian cross in, 182 ; whirl- 
wind lore of, 77 

Bronze Trees, Ainu Paradise has, 
178 

Brooks, Frederick, 176 
Brugsoh, Henry, 32 
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Buddha, diamond as tiiimderbolt of, 
118 ; meaning of “ footprints ” 
of , 65 ; nagas form spirals round, 

' ' 118;: 'Swastika and, 35, 53;' 
swasl ika on “ footprints ” of 7 ; 
wheel of, 118 

Buddhists, as carriers of swastika 
to IVIongoiia, 11 ; Central Asian 
influenced China, 139-40 r circu- 
lating “ stupas ” 125 ; dragon 
lore of, 139-40 ; influence of in 
China, 11, 12, 139, 140 ; Japanese 
whirlpool dragon lore and, 73 ; 
missionary activities of in Old 
and New Worlds, 11, 12; n§.ga 
(serpent god) lore of, 117-8; 
nandyavartaya of, 45 ; pyre 
ignited by circulating, 136 ; 
spiral symbolism of, 118 ; 
swastika favoured by, 2 ; sivas- 
tika on Buddha's “ footprints ”, 
7 ; symbolism of metals and gems 
42 ; “ Whirlwind Chapter ” and 
“ Heart of All Serpents ”, IIB 
Budoh, Sir E. W., 22. 33, 34, 37, 
103-4, iiO 

Bull of Sky, the Egyptian, 145 ; 
the Scottish with magatama ear 
symbol, 145 

Burial Customs, Ainu and North, 
37 ; birds carry' dead to caves 
(Hindu concept), 170 ; cave and 
rock-cleft burials, 68 ; Chinese 
graves and cardinal points, 33, 
34, 37, 85 ; Egyptian and 

^ Azilian, 16, 17 ; Egyptian and 
Babylonian, 32, 33 ; Egyptian 
use of shells, 140 ; heads in Ofnet 
cave, 16; Hindus and North, 37, 
38 ; magatama beads in J apanese 
graves, 152 ; Mesopotamians and 
sacred directions, 38 ; Osiris 
dismemberment myth and, 100 ; 
Paheolithie use of shells, 140-1 ; 
pre-dyiiastic Egyptian, and car- 
dinal points, 19, 66 ; suicides 
and murderers buried towards 
north, in England and Scotland, 
38, 39 (see mastabas and pym- 
mids.) 

Bubnouf, 114 
Bubton, Sir K., 127 
** Bushel ”, the Chinese name of 
Ursa Major constellation, 86 
Butter, given to newly -born babes, 
161 


Cactus, as Mexican “ Tree of Life ”, 

166 et seq. ; “ milk ” of as pulque, 

167 ; sycamore-fig and, 167-8 


Cjesab, Julius, Wercingetorix circu- 
■ lates, 126 

Calendar, ancient agriculturists 
introduced, 40, 67 ; birth of 
year”, ilO-i ; ‘‘ Great Bear 
(“ Dipper ”) as seasons controller, 
85 ct seq., 93 ; heavenly bodies 
and, 67, 69 ; seasons and cardinal 
points, 69 ; spiraland, 49 

California, Red Indian whirlwind 
lore in, 78 

Callebnish, standing stones of, in 
Lewis, Scotland, 181 

Calmroe, 74 

Campbell, Rev. J. G., 74-5, 124, 127, 
136 

Canicula, constellation of, 164-6 

Canopus, Egyptian sky-wurid ferry - 
. man as, 97 

Can'Ute, Kinu, forbids, worship' of 
heavenly bodies, etc., 180 

Cardinal Points, Ab.vdos mansions 
of, 21 ; Annamese and Zuni, 21, 
22 ; Anil bis and Osiris as gods 
of West, 17 ; Aztec gold synnbols 
and, 42 ; Babs'lonian goda and, 
33 ; Brahrnanic goda of, 31 ; 
Bralimanic “ middle ” as the 
.sovereign mistress ”, 31; celes- 
tial whirlpool lake ” and, 96 ; 
Celtic, Bemitie, Hindu, Poly- 
nesian, Scandinavian, Mexican, 
Greek, Roman, Babylonian. Aryo- 
Indian, etc,, 30-32; Chinese 
colours, gods, seasons, etc., and, 
34 ; Chinese dead and, 37 ; 
Chinese dragon “ Enlightener ” 
and, 104 ; eircfuits by light and 
b.y left and, 123 et seq. ; Cretan 
cross symbol of, 20 ; “ Devil’s 
door ” on north side of English 
church, 38-9 ; doctrine of 
“ World's Ages ” and, 42 ; doors 
of Horns, Thoth, Isis and 
Nephthys, 21 ; early mariners 
and, 20 ; East and West located 
before North and South, 14 et 
seq, ; East Queen ” in India, 
31, 129 ; East “ in front ” in 
Semitic and Celtic, etc., 29 ei 
seq, ; East in Polynesian, Hindu, 
Aztec, etc., systems, 30 ; East 
‘‘ on left ” in Egypt and China, 

^ 29, 30 ; Egyptian and American 
“ wind doors ”, 40 ; Egyptian 
** cow mother ” and, 21 ; 
Egyptian cross and winged disc, 
21 ; Egyptian dead and North 
wind, 37 ; Egyptian double- 
headed cow and, 18 ; Egyptian 
' goddess Nut and, 21 ; Egyptian 
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goddesses of North and South, 
161 ; Egyptian pre -dynastic 
burials and, 19 ; Egyptian 
pyramids and, 32-3 ; Egyptian 
symbols of, 94: ; Egyptian winds 
and, 18 ; four cows of (Hindu), 
170 ; four Egyptian goddesses 
of, 21, 22 ; four-faced ram -god 
of Egypt and, 110; four Horuses 
of, 21, 29 ; four horns of Egyptian 
god Re, as, 104; four seas, etc., 
and, 45 ; four torches of, 164 ; 
four troughs with incense and 
milk (Egyptian), 164 ; “ god 

houses ” of Egyptians, Annarnese, 
Japanese and Ziini, 21, 22 ; gods 
of, bind reed floats of Egyptian 
sun-god, 29 ; gods of, in EzekieFs 
whirlwind, 76-7 ; gods of, not 
equally influential, 29 ; god Re 
(Egyptian sun-god) and, 163; 
Gucumatz (Maya god) as con- 
troller of, 117 ; Hindu Creator 
faced North-east, 31 ; Hindu 
cremations and Nortli, 37-8 ; 
Hindu custom in altar building, 
129; Hindu four cows of, 170; 
holy points in Mesopotamia, 38 ; 
hunters’ “ finger posts ” and, 14 ; 
in Irish religious songs, 39-40 ; 
internal organs connected with, 
by Egyptians, Chinese, and Maya, 
34, 37 ; male and female in 
Egypt and Japan, 19, 20; 

mastabas and East, 33 ; mastabas 
and North, 33 ; maze ” and, 
45 ; Medum pyramids open to 
North, 33 ; Mesoptamian build- 
ings and, 33 ; Moslem swastika 
as cross of, 13, 14 ; Mycenae 
conventionalised octopus and, 
60; Navaho “whirling logs” 
and, 96 ; Nile gods of North and 
South, 18 ; nine points of Chinese 
system, 104 ; Nippur temple and, 
33 ; North and South unknown 
to Early Man, 14 ; North and 
South indicated in Egypt, 17 
e£ seq, ; North burial customs 
in England and Scotland, 38-9 ; 
North coloured in Egypt, 18 ; 
North-east in Babylonia, 33 ; 
North-east in Brahmanic religion, 
31-2 ; North-east sacred to Ainu 
and Celts, 32 ; North-west and 
Celtic goddess of, 32 ; North- 
west in Babylonia, 33 ; Odin 
goes Eastward and looks North, 
32 ; Ofnet cave heads face West, 
16 ; Osiris and Homs as gods of 
South, 21 ; Osiris as god of West, 


21; Osiris as “master” of 
mansions of the, 21 ; Pliny ph 
the “ navel ” of the, 115 ; Pliny 
on “ theory of winds ” of the, 
115 ; Re, Egyptian god, as deity 
of East, 21 ; rivers of honey, 
milk, wine and oil of the, 165-6 ; 
Sapdi (Egypt) as god of East, 
21 ; Scandinavian “ milk rivers ” 
of the, 166 ; seasons and the, 
29, 34, 69 ; Set (Egypt) as god 
of North, 21 ; sexes and the, 19, 
20, 112, 115 ; solar cult in Egypt 
took over gods of, 104 ; South 
in front ” in Egypt and China, 
“behind”, etc., elsewhere, 29 
et seq. ; Sumerians and gods of, 
33 ; swastika and, 13 seq., 24, 
41 ; Thor and giants in the East, 
32 ; Thoth as god of West, 21 ; 
thunderbolt symbol of, 6, 118 ; 
Trojan and Egyptian symbols of, 
25 ; weeping for Tammuz at 
North of temple, 175 ; winds as 
sky -supports of the, 94 ; “ World 
Tree ” and pillars of the, 26 (see 
East, North, Sovth and West.) 
Cakmichael, Hr. A., 171-2 
Cabnac, Pagan symbols on Christian 
crovss at, 182 

Catacombs, swastika in, 5 
Caucasus, swastika in, 8 ; triskelion 
of, 153 

Gave Abt, the Palaiolithic, magico- 
religious significance of, 66 
Caves, as “ wind holes ”, 68, 74, 
103; hand imprints in, 69; 
Hindu Paradise custom of bury- 
ing in, 170 ; Mixtec “heart 
symbol ”, 117-8 ; Osirian cavern 
as “ wind hole ”, 103 ; shells as 
miniature, 141-2 ; “ wombs ” of 
earth, 68 ; 

Obdab, divine origin of, 159 ; 
Tammuz as, 175 

Celestiax. Lake, The Egyptian, 
96 et seq. ; The Navaho (Red 
Indian), 95-6 

Celestial Milk (see milk elixir and 
milky way.) 

Celestial Nile (see Nile and sky 
world.) 

Oeltibebians, triskelion of, 153 
Celtic Deities, Lugh comes from 
North-east, 32 ; Morrigan comes 
from North-west, 32 
Celtic Knot, formed from swastika, 
6, 7; Mexican** knot ” and, 41-2 
Celtic Megaliths, 180-1 
Celtic Religion, ancient survivals 
in, 183 ; culture mixing in, 182-3; 
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worship of rivers, lakes, wells, 
stones and heavenly bodies, 182 

Celts, Sumerians and, 33 ; spiral 
acquired by British, 58 

Centre, Chinese include in nine 
points ” of compass, 104-5 ; 
Hindu altar building and, 129 ; 
Hindu deities of, 31, 129 

CENTUny Plant, as ** Tree of Life ”, 
167 

Cebbebijs, 74 

Cbbemony of Riddance, left-hand 
circuit as, 135 

OHALCHiHUiTLictJE, Aztec goddess, 
has same herb as Isis of Egypt, 
174. (Pronoimced chaV choot- 
lick' way.) 

Ohabioteers, hostile movement of 
Irish, 135 

Chestnut Tbee, spiral tendency of, 
176 

Childben’s Pabadise, The Mexican 
(Aztec) and Hindu, 168-170 

CHIMiEJRA, 74 

China, birth stories of, 120 and 
note 2 ; black dragon vomits 
light, 104 ; blue North Pole 
dragon, 104; Buddhist influence 
in, 11, 12, 139-40; cardinal 
points, importance and arbitrary 
connections of, 33, 34 ; corpse 
laying out ” custom, 37 ; dead 
Emperor required jade, 83 ; Dr. 
Laufer on art and symbolism, of, 
59 ; dragon as lucky and unlucky 
omen, 80-1 ; dragon causes 
whirlwind in, 80 ; dragon “ earth 
holes ”, 68-9 (see wind holes) ; 
dragon festivals, 81 ; dragon lore 
of, 120-1 ; dragon named “ En- 
lightener ”, 104-5 ; dragon of, 
and Hindu naga, 139-40 ; dragon 
puts thunder in rotation, 81 ; 
dragons coiling and revolving, 
80 ; dragons of, in sea-whirlpools, 
72-3 ; ear -plugging custom, 143 ; 
Jung-shui doctrine and burials, 
85 ; gold and jade symbolism of, 
42 ; imported concepts in, 139- 
40 ; jade symbols of, and British 
megaliths, 182 ; metal- and gem- 
trees in Paradis© of, 178 ; milk 
symbolism of, 173-4, 178 ; “ nine 
points” of compass in, 104; 
origin of “ thunder spiral ” of, 
120 ; “ red ball ” spiral problem, 
81-3 ; seasons and cardinal 
points in, 29, 30 ; south “ in 
front ” in, 29, 30 ; spiral as 
synabol of waterspout, whirlwind, 
whirlpool and thunder in, 83 ; 


spiral as thunder symbol in, 61-2, 
120-1; spiral lor© of, 48, 79; 
spiral symbolism of, 01-2, 82-3, 
120-1 ; spirals, fiat and ascend- 
ing, 82 ; star-spangled “ milk 
stone ”, 178 ; stellar swastika of, 
86 ; swastika reaches, 8 ; tigress 
suckles royal foundling in, 160 ; 
Ursa Major constellation as 
“ Bushel ” and “ Chariot ” in, 
86; visitors to sky -world, 95 ; 
Yang and Yin and 8hen, 33, 
82-3 ; Yellow river fiows from 
sky -world, 94 
Chbist, ear myth connected with, 
144 ; Celestial city of, 165-6 ; 
conception of, 144 ; navel myth 
connected with, 144 
Chbistians, Eaely, use of swastika 
by, 5 

Chbysaob, 74 

CiBGUiT, 123, et seq. ; Achilles 
circulates dead Patroklos, 125 ; 
as spiral movement, 124 ; ball- 
room customs, 127 ; before battle 
in Ireland, 126 ; boy arrested for 
making “left hand”, 136; 
Brahmanic ceremony at laying 
down altar bricks, 129 ; Brah 
manic water sprinkling, 128 ; 
Buddhists perform, at “ stupas ”, 
125 ; Buddhists perform to ignite 
pyre, 136 ; circle for protection, 
137-8 ; condemned as heathenish 
by Ross -shire presbytery, 126 ; 
Cornish well custom, 131 ; dances 
“ to right ” and “ to left ”, 127 ; 
deiseal, “ by the right ”, 124 ; 
demon -expulsion ceremony in 
Borneo and, 133-4; drinking 
customs, 127 ; Egyptian and 
Hindu customs similar, 132-3 ; 
ecstatic dances, 137; fall of 
Jericho and, 136; Faroe islanders’ 
custom, 127 , fires, altars, tombs, 
etc., circulated, 128; food 
swallowed “to right”, 111; 
forbidden fiery circle in Scotland, 
127 ; girls dance “ to right ”, 
and” to left ”, 127 ; gods carried 
round sacred things, 137 ; Greek 
twiriings, 127 ; harvest and 
. house-roofing customs, 136 ; 
Hebridean cairns walked round, 
125 ; Hebrideans honour bene- 
factors by performing, 125-6 ; 
Hindu help Pitris (ancestors) by, 
132 ; Hindu priests make “ right- 
hand ” and “ left-hand ” move- 
ments, 132-3 ; hostile movement 
of charioteers “ to left ”, 135 ; 
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Irish dances ‘‘ to right ” and “ to 
left ’h 136-7 ; lawyer’s dance, 
127 ; “ left hand ” and “ right- 
hand ” customs in modern 
Egypi/* 131-2 ; “ left-hand ” 

ceremony at Cornish well, 131 ; 
* ‘ left hand ” movement as 
ceremony of riddance ”, 135 ; 
marriage custom in India, 128 ; 
Moslem pilgrims at Mecca per- 
form, 127 ; outward and inward 
movements, 129 ; raising devil, 
at Scottish stone circle, 135 ; 
Roman marriage custom, 128 ; 
rope coiling and sacred, 127 ; 
round Highland houses, 128 ; 
sacred, 123 et seg. ; St. Patrick 
and St. Senan perform, 126 ; 
Scottish** widdershins ” customs, 
131 ; sea-birds make, oh Hebri- 
dean island, 124-5 ; serpent 
spirals and “ right hand ” and 
** left hand ”, 130-1 ; ship turns 
** widdersiiins ” and sinks, 135 ; 
stone -circle customs, 135 ; 
Swedish “ ansols ” (** to left ”), 
131 ; Tiree (Hebridean) customs, 
136 ; top-spinning ceremonies, 
1 30 ; tuaitheal, * * by the left ”,124; 
Vercingetorix honours Csesar by 
making, 126 ; well-divination 
ceremony and, 135 ; witches 
make round thorn and fire, 136 

Climbing Plants, spiral forms of, 
49, 66 ; in history of religion, 108 

Clouds, as foam, 72 

Club, Egyptian goddess Tefnut as, 65 

Cock Obow, devil vanishes at, 138 

CoGO-NUT, as “ food for babes ”, 
170-1 

Coco-nut Tree, America received 
from Asia, 170 ; Hindu cow- 
mother of, 170 ; Indonesian 
origin of, 170 

Colour Symbolism, black dragon 
vomits light, 105 ; black, white, 
red and yellow seas, 45 ; blue 
dragon of North Pole, 104 ; 
Cardinal points colours: Egyptian, 
Hindu and Maya, 34-37 ; Chinese 
gods of East and West, 85 ; 
Cro-Magnons coloured shell amu- 
lets, 141 ; Egyptian** red crown” 
goddess, 161 ; Egyptian ** white 
crown ” goddess, 161 ; green- 
falcon star as Egyptian god, 158- 
162 ; painting gods, 137 ; red 
and blue Nile gods, 18 ; red and 
yellow dragons of China, 80 ; 
red ball spiral and dragon, 81-3 ; 
red North of Egypt, 18 ; red 


snake-dragon** Enlightener ”, of 
China, 104-5 ; red spiral at Hindu 
birth, 111 ; saliva of whirlpool 
dragons coloured, 73 ; “ white 
liquor ” of Isis, 164 
Combe -Capelle Man, shell necklace 
of, 141 

Comma Symbol, American and 
Japanese, 144 (see magatama). 
Coban, spirals and elephants at, 
119 

Coban Toad, Pol^mesian tiki and, 
146 

Corn, ** milk ” of, 165 
Corn Goddess, Sumerian Nisaba as, 
174 

Cornwall, well custom in, 131 
CoRRYVRECKAN WHIRLPOOL, Scot- 
tish goddess and, 71 
Cosmic Energy, Hindus symbolise, 
by serpent, 69 (see 
Costa Rica, swastika in, 11 
Cow, celestial, in Egypt, 26, 89 ; 

connection of with bees, 161 
Cow Demon of Sky, Egyptian 
stellar, 98, 100 

Cow Goddess, Egyptian, and 
cardinal, points, 21 ; Hathor's 
cow and other symbols, 179 ; 
Isis as, X64 ; supporters of Nut 

as, 163 

Cow Mother, Hindu, as mother of 
“ milk trees ”, 170 ; Hindu, as 
mother of parrots, 171 ; Hindu 
Surabhi, 107 ; nagas (serpent 
gods) take milk of , 171; Pharaoh 
suckled by, 160 ; Scandinavian, 
166 ; sycampre-fig aiid, 166 ; 
why connected with trees, 160 
Cow Mothers, goddesses as, 162 
Cow Symbol, Egyptian two-headed, 
18 ; Hathor’s ; and solar, pyra- 
mid, mountain, etc., symbols, 
179 

Cows OF Four Quarters, The 
Hindu, 170 

Crab, Sumerian vine-goddess and, 
174 

Crawford, O. G. S., 180-1 
Creation, ** Air of Life ” as ** Word ” 

at, 143 ; Creator as sky -god, 
142 ; Creator as thunder and 
air god, 142 

Crete, female fashions of, and Cro- 
Magnon, 138 ; H. B. Hail on 
spirals of, 57 et seq, ; ships of 
Egyptian, 20 ; spiral in 12, 48, 
57, 58 ; spiral not invented in, 
63 ; Zeus legend ol, 160 
Crocodile, Egyptian revolving, 105 
Croesus, King of Lydia, 166 
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Cro-Maghons, cava art of, 67-.8'; 

' : fettiale attlre-andMino'an fasliions, 
1 38 ; magical eeremonies of, 67 , 
68, 93 ; magical dance of, 138 ; 
rnothar goddess of, 69 ; shell 
aymbolisni of, 138, 141-2 ; solar 
myth of, 138 

Caoss OF Cabdikad, Points, ■ Aztec 
symbol for gold formed from, 46 ; 
Cretan synilxil of, 20; D’Alviella 
on swastika, 9, i 1 ; early mariners 
and, 21 ; Egyptian winged disc 
Egyptian, Chinese, Boot- 
: tisli,,. Semitic, Aztec, etc., 29, 30 ; 
Mazo formed from, 45 ; Moslem 
swastika as, 13, 14; not imitative, 
65-6 ; origin of, 14 ei seg,, 103 ; 
spiral and, 95 ; swastika and, 
2 el seq.^ 13 el seq,, 24 et seq, ; 
swastikas French names, 13 ; 
Trojan stellar cross, 92 ; winds 
and, 40-1 

Cross, the Christian, Pagan sym- 
bols on, at Carnac, 182 
Crowns, spiral on Elgyptian, 64 
CucHULLiN, wind as carrier of ghost 
of, 77-8 

CuLTOBE Mixing, between countries, 
139 ; Celtic religion reveals, 
182-3 ; complexes give evidence 
of, 139-40 ; cults in single 
country cause, 140; Hindu naga 
and Chinese dragon, 139 ; In- 
donesian and Polynesian, 139 
Curse, Hindu ‘‘ repair to the South”, 
31 

Cushing, 22,40, 71-2, 165 
Cyfrits, Aphrodite as whirlpool 
goddess, 71 ; swastika in, 5 ; 

winged disc and, il 

B’Alvieula, Count Gobi^et, 8 et 
seq. 

Datyelu, J. G., 131, 136-7, 176 
Damson Tree, mistletoe and, 176 
Dance, cave picture of Cro-Magnon 
women dancing, 138 ; Greek 
whirlings at, 127 ; Hindu gods 
raise dust at, 70 ; lawyer’s 
annual, 127 ; sun-controlling, 
123 ; ‘‘ to left ”, 127 ; ** to 

right ”, 127 ; “ to right ” and 
“ to left ” in Ireland, 136-7 
Dance of Sun, The Beltane (May 
day), 123 

Dances, forbidden in Scotland, 137 
Dandelion, as “ milk-yielding ” 
plant, 159 

Date I^ee, the Hindu “ cow 
mother ” of, 170 
Davids, T. W. Rhys, 115-6 


Dawson, Warren R., 143, 159, 163-4 
Death, breath of, enters left ear, 143 
Moslem angel of, in South, 13-4 
Deer, in Paleolithic solar myth, 138 
Deer Mother, fig tree and, 166 
De Groot, 30, 34, 37, 42, 81-3, 118 
Deiseal, right-hand turn, 124 
Democritus, the atomic theory, 
107-8 

Bbva Btjmina, Roman goddess, 173 
Devil, as greyhound, bull, and flock 
of croirs, 137-8 ; circle as pro- 
tection against, 137-8; raising 
the, at stone circle, 135 ; rivet 
of milk and honey and, 166 ; 
whirlwind as carrier of, 77 
Devil’s Door, on Horth in Fnglish 
churches, 38-9 

De Visser, 62, 69, 72-3, 79-80, 81, 
104, 118, 120, 139 

Dewat, as source of Nile, 102 ; in 
Underworld and sky -world, 102 ; 
the Greek, 106. 

Dew Pon!)S, “ vigour ” from, 70 
Dews, kmar injures crops, 165 
Dharma, Hindu god, his “door” 
in South, 31 

Diamond, Buddha’s gem, 118; 

thundeidxjlt as, 118 
Dietrich of Berne, as “ Wild 
Huntsman ”, 78 

Diffusion School, the Anthro- 
pological, 48 et seq. ; the spiral 
problem, 52 et seq. 

Dipper, The, “ Great Bear ” {Ursa 
Major) constellation as, 86 
Directions (see Cardinal points.) 
Divination, at well, 135 
Dog, spiral movements of, 49 
Dog Bee, w-asp as, 161 
Dog OP Hades, 74 ■ , 

Dolmens, as “ altars ”, 180 
■Dorsey, G," A,,. 123. 

Dove, Christ enters mother's ear 
as, 144 ; Christ as, in navel 
myth, 144 

Dragon, as birth omen, 80 ; at birth of 
year, 120 ; Black, light -vomiting, 
105 ; Blue, as god of North Pole, 
104 ; coiling and revolving, 80, 
120 ; Chinese “ Enlightener ”, 
with human face, 104-6 ; Chinese 
loro regarding, 1 20 ; dead in- 
fluenced by, 85 ; “ earth holes ” 
of, 68-9 ; Egyptian revolving 
crocodile and, 105 ; festivals of 
China, 81 ; god of Mount Chung 
and, 104, 106 ; “ Great Bear ” 
constellation and revolving, 94 ; 
Hindu n5ga (serpent god) and, 
117, 118, 139, 140 ; Japanese and 
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whirlwind, 73 ; Japanese and Eabth Womb, cave as, 68 
whirlpool, 73 ; Mixtec cave East, Abydos mansion of, 21 ; Agni 


symbols and, 117, 118; Nile- 
confiaing serpent and, 98; 
Osiris as, 105 ; pearls spit out 
by, 120 ; “ red ball ” and spiral 
problem and, 81-3 ; sea -whirl- 
pools and, 72, 73 ; sign on chin, 
81 ; spiral and, 81-3, 120 ; spiral 
of is flat, 82 ; Tammuz as, 105-6 ; 
thunder god a, 81 ; thunder put 
in rotation by, 81 ; Typhon as, 
and Echidna as, 74 ; whirlwinds 
caused by, 73, 79, 80, 120 
Dragon Bolls, 120 
Dbagon’s Blood, 72 

Eagle, constellation of, 164-5 
Eagle’s Wing, Egyptian god Shu 
as, 65 

Eab, as seat of intelligence in South- 
east Africa, 148 ; blood of, 
oflered to Mexican goddess, 147-8 ; 
Chinese stone and jade ear-plugs, 
143 ; Christ enters mother’s, 144 ; 
connection of with shells and 
magatama, 148 ; Egyptian pre- 
scription to banish death from, 
143; Great -Great Ears, Japanese 
god, 151 ; Hindu hero Kama 
(son of sun) born from, 143 ; 
life -breath enters right, and death - 
breath enters left (Egyptian 
concept), 143 ; magatama and, 
1 45 ; origin of myth of birth 
from, 145 ; Polynesian spirals 
and, 145 ; shell connected with, 
144, 145, 148; spiral and, 119 ; 
“ Tiki ” (Poljrnesian) spirals and, 
114 ; whorled shell and, 145, 148 
Eab-Bobing, Heaven (sky-world) 
entered by those practising, 147 ; 
Indian (Tamil) custom of, 147 ; 
Mexican children subjected to, 
167 ; Papuan ceremony of, 147 
Eab-Distension, 147 
Eab Helix, 145 

Eab op Chaos, Word ” enters 
as “ breath ” and ** voice ” 
(wind), 143 

Bab Plugs, as solar symbols, 147 
Eabbings, connected with sky in 
Palestine and Syria, 147 ; Jacob 
buries under oak Laban’s gods 
and, 147 ; Kama (son of sun) 
has at birth, 143, 144, 145 ; son 
of sim god wears, 143-5 ; super- 
stitions regarding, 145 ; worn by 
girl representing Mexican goddess, 
, 148 

Eabth Shells, caves as, 142 


and Vasus (Hindu deities) in, 

31 ; arbitrary Chinese, Egyptian 
and Maya connections with, 34-7 
as Brahmanic “ Queen ”, 31, 
129 ; Babylonian, 33 ; Baby- 
lonian god of, 30 ; “ before me ” 
in Babylonia, SO ; “ behind ” in 
Mexico, 30 ; celestial river of oil 
in, 165-6 ; Chinese colour of blue 
or green, 34 ; Chines© connected 
liver and gall with, 34 ; Chinese 
connected wood and planet 
Jupiter with, 34 ; Chinese dead 
and, 37 ; Chinese dragon 
“ Enlightener ” and, 104 ; 
Chinese dragon god of, 34 ; 
Egyptian god Tuamutef of, 37 ; 
Egyptian goddess Bast of, 22 ; 
Egyptian stellar and solar cults 
and, 29 ; Egyptian “ wind door ” 
of, 40 ; Egyptians connected 
stomach with, 37 ; Egyptians 
connected arm (of mummy and 
sky -goddess) with, 37 ; “ Evil 
never cam© from ”, 84-5 ; ** fore- 
most and first bom ” point in 
India, 31 ; “ Great Bear ” con- 
stellation points to in Spring, 86 ; 
Hindu altar building and, 129 ; 
horn of Be (sun god) of, 104 ; 
Indra, the Hindu god of, 31 ; 
“ in front ” to Aryo -Indians, 30-1 ; 
“ in front ” to Babylonians, 30 ; 
“ in front ” to Semites and Celts, 

29 ; influence of, on Chines© dead, 
85 ; Irish belief regarding wind 
from, 40 ; Japanese regard as 
male, 20 ; located before North 
and South, 14 ; Maori and sex of, 
112; mastabas and, 33; Maya 
ooimected “ serpent being ” 
(internal organ) with, 37 ; 
Moslem angel, the “ Announcer, 
of, 13-4 ; Moslem, on right ”, 
14 ; “ on left ” in Egypt, 29, 104 ; 

on left ” in Egypt and China, 
29; 104 ; “ on left ” in Egypt 
(death enters left ear), 143 ; 
“ on right ” in Polynesia, 30 ; 
Paradis© of, in Pyramid Texts, 
17 ; pyramids and, 33 : Be as 
Egyptian god of, 21 ; Sabaeans 
of Mesopotamia and, 38 ; Sapdi 
as Egyptian god ■ of, 21 ; 
Scandinavian giants dwell in, 

32 ; Spring and, in Scotland and 
China, 29, 85; Thor’s journeys 
to, 32 ; Tlaioe, the Aztec god of, 

30 
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Easter, English ** twisted tree ” 
cnstona at, 177 

Echidna, bride of Typhon, 74 

EoiNBOTaH, 'fairy,. ::hiB ■■ of,. ' 172 ;. 
sacred hazel-grove (Calton) of, 
172". 

.Eod,, Tot -Cosmic, 71,. 109'. 

Eggeling, Prof., 31, 32, 42, 128, 129 

Egypt, agricultural and pre-agrx- 
cultural modes of thought, 140 ; 
Amon’s horn and spiral, 61 et 
seq. ; Amon’s spiral, 119-20; 
ancient mariners of, 20, 21 ; 
antiquity of “ Life in sky ” con- 
cept in. 88 ; Apis bull markings, 
41 ; Art of tombs ; significance 
of, 57 ; Ai'temis of Ephesus and, 
166-7 ; Asiatic thunder-gods and 
spiral of, 120 ; Assyrian and 
Aztec “ Trees of Life ” and, 168 
et seq. ; Azilian head-burial 
custom and, 16 ; Azilian double- 
headed serpent and, 66 ; barley 
and millet exported from, 21 
bee myth of, 169 ; beer in sky- 
world, 161-2 ; bees from Ee’s 
tears, 16 ; Birth of Year ” in, 
110; breaths of life and death 
enter ears, 143 ; Canopic jars 
and Maya Baeab jars, 37 ; 
Cardinal points ; cow goddess 
and, 18, 21; Cardinal points : 
dead and, 34 ; Cardinal points ; 
gods of, 21, 34, 104; Cardinal 
points : goddesses of, 21, 22 ; 
Cardinal points : internal organs 
and, 34, 37 ; Ctardinal points : 
mansions of, 21 ; Cardinal points : 
North and South indicated in, 
17 et seq. ; Cardinal points : 
predynastic burials and, 19; 
Cardinal jx)ints : supporters of 
Kut, 163; Cardinal points : 
symbols of on scarab, 24-6 ; 
Cardinal points system carried 
from, 20 ; Cavern of Osiris ” 
as “ wind hole ”, 103 ; cedar 
from blood of Geb, 169 ; Oel^tial 
cow of, 26 ; Celestial lake of, 96 
et seq, ; Celestial river of, 94, 97 ; 
Chinese and Maya eonnectiona 
with, 34, 37 ; circuit customs of, 
and the Hindu, 133 ; circuit® 
“ to left ’* and ** to right ** in, 
131 ; constellation names : the 
Northern, 91 ; cow form of Isis, 
164 ; creation of at rising of 
Sirius, 110; crocodile constella- 
tion of, 106 ; cross and solar cult 
in, 21 ; cult-mixing in, 140 ; 
culture of distributed bymariners. 


20 ; curative herbs, 174 ; dead 
go North in Pyramid Texts, 103 ; 
ded symbol of, 100- 1 ; deities of 
as seasons controllers, 29 ; 
double-headed cow symbol of 
“ Two Lands ”, 18 ; Evolution 
of Calendar in, 110; fig-tree 
latex (milk), 169, 160 ; four- 
faced Horus and swastika, 104, 
162 ; frog as symbol of resurrec- 
tion, 146 ; god Khnemii source 
of “ air of life ”, 110; gods as 
stars and swallows, 93, 97 ; 
gods fused : 8et and Horas, Set 
and Osiris, 98-9 ; goddess and 
tree and pillar ssnnbols, 178-9 ; 
goddess Hathor and Aztec 
Mayauel, 167 ; goddess Hathor 
and gold, 42 ; goddess Hathor 
and Ship of Dead ; 164 ; goddess 
Hathor as “ Eye of Re ”, 146 ; 
goddess Hathor as aycamore-fig, 
167 ; goddess Hathor at Sunset 
Hill, 179 ; goddess Hathor 's beer, 
164 ; goddess Nephthys : fiood 
of, 162 ; goddess Nut as source 
of North wind, 18 ; goddess 
Tefnut as club and god Shu as 
eagle’s wing, 66 ; “ Great Bear ” 
as “ Thigh ” and Cassiopeia as 
“ Leg ”, lOO ; “ Hanging out 

the Heavens ” in, 110 ; heart as 
mind, 142 ; herb of Isis and Aztec 
goddess, 174 ; Horus as Green 
Falcon and Morning Star, 158, 

162 ; Horus, Set and Osiris in 
Pyramid Texts, 102 ; incense- 
bearing and oil-yielding trees, 
174 ; in<?ense plants, 159 ; in- 
undation as Osiiian libation, 103 ; 
Logos doctrine in Pyramid Age, 
142 ; Lower Egyptians as 
“ Bees ”, 161 ; malachite as food 
for dead, 164 ; malachite lake in 
sky- world, 164 ; milk as elixir 
of life, 160 ; milk from various 
forms of goddess, 163 ; milk 
oblation to mummy, 163 ; milk 
of Isis ” as elixir, 162, 164 ; 
“ Milky Way ” as Celestial Nile, 

163 (see sky river) ; ** mother 
cows ” (goddesses), 162; mummy 
receives milk elixir, 163 ; New 
Year festival, 122 ; Nigerian 
links with, 157 ; Night of 
Drop ”, 101 ; Nile as a river 
“ flowing North ”, 18 ; Nile as 
“ essence of gods ”, 164 ; Nile- 
confining serpent, 98 ; Nile gods 
coloured red and blue, 18 ; 
Nile legend survivals, 101 ; Nile 
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like Indian, Chinese and spiral in, 48, 63-4 ; star as 

Australian rivers has source in Pharaoh’s soul, 103 ; stellar 

sky, 94 ; North and South winds myths of Osiris and Set, 91 ; 

of, 18 ; North winds as “ air of Sumerians and cardinal points, 

life ”, 18 et seq. ; North wind 33; sun as “ magic tank ”, 137 ; 

reduces temperature, 19 ; North sun -boat of Be, 26 ; sun born 

wind required by dead, 37 ; from tree, 180; sun cult’s 

Nut, Shu and Geb group, 153-6 ; ascendancy, 29 ; sun rays as 

Osiris and Anubis as gods of West milk, 163 ; swastika’s late arrival 

17 ; Osiris and the stars, 97-8, 2, 5, 8, 9 ; sycamore -fig as “ Tree 

103 ; Osiris as a dangerous god, of Life ”, 169, 160 ; sycamore-fig 

99 ; Osiris as a dragon, 106 ; connected with mammals, 160 ; 

Osiris as inundation, 98; Osiris “ Sycamore (fig) of South ”, 169; 

as water-confiner, 105 ; Osiris thunder when Osiris went to 

felled by Set, 98 ; Osiris receives sky, 162 ; Thutmose III, 62 ; 

milk in sky, 162 ; Osiris’s birth, torches, milk and incense for 

120 and note 2 ; Osiris’s dis- mummy, 164 ; Tree of Life in 

memberment, 17; origin of sky world, 162-3 Two Lands ” 

frankincense, 159 ; painting of of Egypt and “ Two Skies ”, 97 ; 

gods, 137 ; Palaeolithic survivals Two Lands ’’symbols on scarab, 

in, 138, 140; Paradise of solar 25; XJpwa wet ** opens the way ”, 

cult, 29 ; Polynesian “ tiki ” and 163 ; vegetation nourished by 

frog of, 146 ; Pharaoh as baby celestial milk, 163 ; vulture 

after death, 161; Pharaoh as goddesses suckle Pharaoh, 161-2 ; 

Orion, 103 ; Pharaoh as Osiris water -confining serpent slain, 

causes inundation, 103 ; Pharaoh 98-9, 100 ; wax and honey from 

bathes in Celestial Lake, 97 ; water, 169 ; Well of Life in sky 

Pharaoh suckled by cow-goddess, world, 163 ; White Crown goddess 

160; Pharaoh suckled after of South, 161 ; “ white liquor of 

death by goddesses, 161-2 ; Isis ”, 164 ; wind “ doors ”, 40 ; 

Pharaoh Unis and stars, 97-8 ; winged disc as cross of cardinal 

Pharaoh Unis as ” the Aahem ”, points, 9 ; World Tree, 26. 

103-4 ; Pharaoh Unis goes to Exam, swastika in, 2, 6 
sky on wind, 79; Pharaohs as Elephant, Greek coins show, 119; 
seasons controllers, 93 ; Pharaoh’s Greek Kings had as head-dress, 1 1 9 

soul and the gods of South, 102 ; Elephants, as rain bringers, 119 ; 
“Pillar of Mother”: god on Copan stele, 119; Scandin- 

supports, 163 ; plants from tears avian and Scottish forms of, 119 ; 

of gods, 158-9; Pre-dynastic spirals on, 119 

ideas regarding stars, 88 ; Ptah Elixir, Amrita (soma) a Hindu, 
as “ power of mind and tongue ”, 170 ; from tree in Egyptian sky 

142 ; Pyramid Texts and destiny world, 162-3 ; honey and milk 

of soul, 17; Be and sky supports, as, 161, 173; latex as, 160; 

163; Be as bull, 145 ; Bed Crown malachite for Pharaoh’s soul, 

goddess of North, 161 ; revolving 164; milk and incense for 

crocodile, 105 ; rivers of sky, 29 ; mummy, 163, 164 ; milk as, 

shell amulets, 140 ; shells 160 ; milk from sky, 166 ; milk 

mummified, 140 ; shipping term from trees in Hindu and Aztec 

for “ die ”, 100 ; ships invented Paradises, 168-170 ; milk of com 

on Nile, 20; Shu as sky -supporter as, 166 ; “ milk of Isis ”, 162-4 ; 

94 ; silver and malachite offered milk of vulture goddesses, 161-2 ; 

to dead, 164; silver and milk milk-yielding goddesses of Egypt, 

elixir, 163 ; sky and underworld 163 ; mummy receives milk as, 

Dewats, 102 ; sky -boats of Horns 163 ; nut-milk and fig-milk for 

and Osiris, 100 ; sky -ferryman, babies, 173 ; Pharaoh receives 

97 ; sky -river, 94, 97 ; sky tree, milk after death, 161-2 ; 

well and lake connections, 158 ; pulque ” (Aztec) as, 167 ; 

sky- world “ Isle of Blest ”, 162 ; Scandinavian milk rivers, 166 ; 

solar and stellar cults fused, 29, Scottish honey and milk, 173 ; 

91 ; souls and the Northern stars, springs and streams of milk and 

20 ; South “ in front ”, 29, 30 ; honey, 165 ; water of Be, 163 
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Elm Tees, mistletoe and, 176 
Embeyo, egg and lotus contain, 71 
Hindu creation myths regarding, 
70 ; in whirlpool, 70 
England, burial on north side of 
churchyard in, 38, 39 ; Celtic 
goddess NemStona in, 180 ; 
Cornish well custom, 131 ; 

deviFs door ’* in churches, 38-9 ; 
Gildas on worship of hills, wells 
and rivers in, 182 ; how spiral 
reached, 68 ; King Canute for- 
bids worship of heavenly bodies, 
etc., in, 180 ; standing stones in, 
180-1 ; spiral in, 48, 68 ; twisted 
tree custom, 177 

Enlil (Sumero -Babylonian god) 
chamber of, 33; consort of, as 
“ Great Serpent ”, 106 
Ephesus, Artemis of, as sycamore 
fig tree, 166-7 ; temple of 
Artemis (Diana) at, 166 
Epicurus, “ Vortex of Atoms ’* 
theory, 108 

Ebidu (Sumerian town) temple of 
and cardinal points, 33 
Esthonia, whirlwind lore of, 77 
Eteubia, swastika reaches, 8 
Europe, distribution of swastika 
in, ancient and modern, 2, 6-7 
Europeans, navel-string customs of, 
112 

Evans, I. H. H., 119, 134-5 
Evans, Sir Arthur, 20 
Evil Eye, 130 

“ Evolution School ”, the Anthro- 
pological, 48 et seq. 

Eye, sun -goddess of Japan born 
from father’s, 148; the spiral 
and, 66 

Eye op Re, goddess Hathor as, 145 
Eyes, ear-rings ahd, 146 ; spirals 
for, on “tiki”, 114; sun and 
moon as, 145 

Eyes op Souls, Polynesian Hag 
blinds, 113 
Ezekiel, 76, 77, 176 

Fairies, nereids and, 76 ; quarterly 
raids of, 124 ; whirlwinds as 
carriers of, 74, 75 
FAmY Boy op Leith, 172 
Fairy Hill, The Edinburgh, 172 
Fabady, Winipred, 32 
Faroe Islanders, their sacred 
circuit, 127 

Fern Symbol, the Maori and spiral 
problem, 54 
Ferryman of Sky, 97 
Fio Milk, given to babes, 160; 
St. Augustine on, 173 


Fio Tree, Artemis as personification 
of, 166-7 ; Egyptian “ Sycamore 
(fig) of South ”, 159 ; Manichsean 
beliefs regarding, 173 ; Romulus 
and Remus suckled under, 160 ; 
sacred Egyptian sycamore, 159, 
160 ; wasps fertilise, 161 ; why 
connected with cult animals, 160 
Fig Trees, family of, 159-60 
Figs, as “ teats ”, 166-7 
Fiji, chief’s ghost in whirlwind, 78 
Finger Mutilation, Cro-magnon 
custom, 69 

Finland, swastika in, 6 
Fionn (pronounced fewn), prophetic 
power of, from salmon, 172 
Fir Cones, spiral “ motif ” of, 49 
Fire, Canute forbade worship of in 
England, 180 ; Marriage circuit 
of house fire, 128 ; torches for 
mummy, 164 ; whirling and 
ascending to sky, 78-9 ; whirl- 
wind (Biblical) and, 76 ; wind 
and, in Scots story, 84-5 
Fire in Water, Hindu concept, 70 
Fire op Heaven, hazel medium of, 

172 

Fish and Tree, salmon and hazel 
nuts, 172 

Fish-Formed Triskelion, 153 
Fison, Rev. Lorimbb, 78 
Flood Myths, Babylonian and 
Egyptian, 121-2 

Foam, children born from, in 
American and Indonesian myths, 
72 ; vitalising (Egyptian con- 
cept), 158 ; Zxmi creation myth 
and, 71-2 

Food for Dead, malachite as, 164 
(see milk elixir.) 

Forests, burning of by agriculturists, 
181 

Foundlings, Romulus and Remus, 

173 ; suckled by animal forms of 
goddesses, 160 

Four Cows op Four Quarters, 
The Hindu, 170 

Four Rivers op Cardinal Points, 
166-6 

Fowler, H. N., 107 
Frankincense, divine origin of, 
169 

Frazer, 8.tr J. G., 77, 78, 92-3, 110, 
112, 113, 114, 147 
Freemasons, spiral staircase, 128 
Frobenius, Leo, 113 
Frog, Egyptian symbol of resurrec- 
tion, 146 ; Polynesian tiki and, 
146 

Fung-Shui, Chinese wind and water 
doctrine, 85 
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FuTATStJ-DoMOE, Japanese symbol, 
144 ■ ^ • 

Fylfot (see swastika.) 

Gammadion (see swastika.) 

Ganesiia, Hindu god, cult of looks 
North, 30 

Gaul, swastika carried to, 8 
Gaulish Nemeton, 180 
Geb, Egyptian god, cardinal point 
mansion of, 21 ; Nut and Shu in 
group with, 153-5 
Gemini, “ Milky Way ” and, 164 
Gem Trees, 178 
Gems, in Hindu Paradise, 170 
Germania, swastika carried to, 8 
Germans, whirlwind lore of, 77 
Geryon, 74 

Ghosts, circles protect living from, 
137 ' 

Giants, dwell in Scandinavian East, 
32 

Gild AS, 182 

Gilgamesh, Gem trees seen by, 178 
Gizbh, pyramids at, and cardinal 
points, 32-3 

Goat, as wet nurse ” of Zeus, 160 
God Houses, Egyptian “ upper 
houses ”, 163 ; in Annam, Japan 
and America (Zuni) and Egypt, 
21-2 

Gods, chiefs and medicine-men and, 
109 

Gold, as life-giver in China and 
India, 42 ; Chinese symbolism of, 
42, 82; ear-rings of, worn by 
goddess, 148 ; Egyptian gilded 
ded amulet, 101 ; Egyptian 
goddess of, 42 ; flesh of sun-god 
in Egypt, 42 ; form of gods in 
India, 42 ; Gauls threw into 
sacred lakes, 42; Hathor as 
goddess of, 42 ; Horus of, 42 ; 
Hindu creation myth and, 70 ; 
jade and, in China, 42 ; Mexican 
symbols of, 41, 42 ; nereids have 
spindles of, 75-6 ; religious 
“ merit ” in, to Buddhists, 42 ; 
ships of sun (Hindu) of, 119 ; 
swastika and other symbols and, 
42 ; vital energy of deities in, 41 
Gold Atples, Hercules finds, 178 
Gold Stars, Chinese “ milk stone ” 
has, 178 

Gold Trees, Ainu Paradise has, 
178 ; in Paradises of China, 
Japan and India, 178 
Golden Lotuses, in celestial lake, 
171 

Golden Sands, in Hindu Paradise, 
170 


Great Bear, Aryo -Indian name of, 
92 ; as magic generator, 95 ; 
as season’s controller, 92 ; birth 
and. 111; celestial lake and, 
95 et seq. ; celestial whirlpool and 
whirlwind and, 94 ; Chinese 
revolving dragon and, 94 ; 
circulating to control the, 123 ; 
137 ; Egyptian gods and, 93 ; 
Egyptian “ Thigh ” as, 100 ; 
Horns slays demon of, 98, 100 ; 
Kidneys and, in Iran, 117 ; 
Pharaoh and, 103 ; sacred 
circuit and, 123, 137 ; Set and 
Osiris and, 91; sky -navel and, 
115-6; Tammuz and, 175; 
Trojan symbol of, 92 (see stars.) 
Great-Great Ears, Japanese god, 
151 

Great Serpent, Tammuz as, 106 ; 

Enlil’s consort as, 106 
Greece, Aphrodite’s origin in whirl- 
pool, 71 ; Atomic theory of 
Leucippus and Democritus, 107- 
8 ; Augurs of looked North, 30 ; 
babes in, given “ fig milk ”, 160, 
173 ; creation myth of, 72 ; 
earliest swastikas in, 8 ; “ fig- 
milk ” and Scottish “ nut-milk ” 
customs, 173 ; Hippocrates and 
winds, 85; “Milky Way” 
nourishes vegetation, 164-5; 
“ navel ” of, 116; nereids of, 
and Scottish fairies, 75-6 ; paint- 
ing of gods in, 137 ; suckling of 
Zeus, 160; Tartarus with 
“ whirlpool lake ” and rivers in 
spirals, 106-7 ; Typhon and 
Echidna as serpent-dragons, 74 
Grbee: Wind, The Etesian in Egypt, 
18 

Greineb, B, H., 48, 51, 114 
Gugumatz (Quiche god) “ Heart ” 
and “ Bowels ” of sky and earth, 
117 

H ADDON, 6 

Hades, crocodile of, 105 ; dog of, 
74 ; sun from filth of (Japanese 
m^dh), 148 

Haib Spiral, Budra and Pushan 
(Hindu gods) each have, 118; 
souls leave body through, 119 ; 
sun -goddess of Japan makes, 148 
Hall, H, B., 52, 56 et seq., 63-4 
Hallstatt, spiral and swastika 
brooches from, 51 ei seq. 

Hapi, Nile god, two forms of, 18 
Harebell, 159 
Harris, Bendel, 174, 177 
Habtland, E. Sidney, 144 
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“ Harvest Baby ”, swastika as, 6 
“ Harvest Maiden ”, 124 
Hathor (Egyptian goddess) as “ Eye 
of Re ”, 145; as sycamore, 166-7 ; 
as “ Sycamore of South ”, 169 ; 
beer of for mummy, 164 ; cow of, 
and fig tree, 160, 166 ; cow of 
and points of compass, 21 ; 
goddess of West, 22 ; ship of 
dead, 164 ; sunset-hill form of, 
179 ; Tree of Life of, 169 
Hawaii, no spirals in, 48 
Hawaiki, Polynesian homeland, 113 
Hazel, as a god, 172, 181 ; fire of 
heaven from, 172 ; “ milk of ”, 
given to babies, 160-1 ; “ nut 
milk ” of an elixir, 172-3 ; salmon 
and, 172 

Hazel Grove, the sacred, Edinburgh 
Caiton as, 172 

Hazel Tree of Life, in Celtic 
Paradise, 172 

Head, Minerva born from Jupiter’s, 
119; soul departs through, 119 
(see Ear, ) 

Head Burials, Azilian Of net cave 
custom, 16 ; Egyptian reference 
to, 16 

Heart, as seat of life in Palaeolithic 
times, 67 ; as “ the breath ” 
(Hindu concept), 115; as mind 
in ancient Egypt, 142 ; bowels 
and, 116; Gucumatz as, 117; 
Maya god Votan as, 117 ; Old 
and New World symbolism of, 

117 

“ Heart and Reins ”, 116 
** Heart of all Serpents ”, Budd- 
hist “ Whirlwind Chapter ” and, 

118 

“ Heart of Buddha ”, 118 
” Heart of Heaven ”, Gucumatz 
as, 117 

“Heart of People”, Mixtec 
symbols as, 117 
“ Heart of Sky ”, 69 
Heavenly Jerusalem, honey and 
milk in, 165-6 

Helix, the ear, 145 (see ear and 
spiral,) 

Hemp, 159 

Herb, Aztec and Egyptian goddesses 
have same, 174 ; Ainu use mug- 
wort, 177 ; curative, 174 
Hercules, 178 
Hbrm, the ivy -clad, 177 
Herodotus, 166 
Hesiod, 71, 72,. 74, 

Hes-t, cow form of Isis, 164 
Heuzy, 33 

Hill of Nymphs, at Athens, 76 


Hills, worship of in England, 182 
Hindus, Sumerians and, 33 
Hippocrates, wind lore of, 85 
Hirth, 81 

HmuKO, Japanese god, in sky boat, 
100 

Hittites, was swastika invented 
by ? 5 ; winged disc of, 9 
Hj ALT ALIN, J. A., 6 
Honey, an elixir, 161 ; celestial 
river of, 165-6 ; in Hea%’-enly 
Jerusalem, 165 ; Nereid charm 
mentions, 75 ; “ nut-milk ” and, 
as elixir, 172-3 ; origin of, 159 ; 
springs and streams of, 165 
Honey and Mile, devil and, 166 ; 
in Kingdom of God, 166 ; 
Scottish elixir, 172-3 
Honeysuckle, sacred in Ireland, 175 
Hop, 169 

Hop Vine, vspiral “ to left ”, 176 
Horns, spiral and, 61-2 
Horns, Four, sun god Re’s, and 
cardinal points, 104 
Horus, as god of South, 21 ; as 
Green Falcon and. Morning Star, 
162 ; as slayer of water-confining 
demon, 98, 100; beholds Osiris 
as “ New Wato ”, 98 ; “ four 
faced ” swastika, 104 ; in sky 
boat like Tammuz, Hiruko, etc., 
100 ; Lake of, IS, 19 ; “ Morning 
vStar ”, 15S ; originally independ- 
ent of Osiris, 102 ; Set feud as 
“solar myth”, 102; Set fused 
with, 98 ; slays Set as “ drought 
demon ”, 99 

Horus Gods, four of cardinal points, 
21 ; solar cult took over, 104 
Houssay, 12, 60 

Huitzilopochtli, Aztec god of 
South, 30 ; “ Humming Bird to 
Left (South) ”, 30 
Hull, Eleanor, 32 
Humming Bird, Aztec god as, 30 
Hunt, R., 131 

Hunters, cave art and finger 
mutilation, 67, 68, 69, 93, 138, 
141-2 (see Azilian and Cro- 
Magnon, ) 

Hunting Stage of Civilization, 
14-16 (see Azilian and Cro- 
Magnon.) 

Huntsman, The Wild, 78 
Husbands, Hindu ceremony for 
procuring, 133 

Hyde, Prop. Douglas, 39, 40 
Hydra, 74, 106 

Iberians, culture -mixing with Celts, 
182-3 
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Ibbbez, swastika on rock sculpture 
at, 5 

Iceland, swastika as magic sign in, 6 
Iliad, Achilles circulates the dead 
PatroMos, 125 

Immaculate Conception, in pictorial 
art, 144 

“ Imperishable Ones ”, Egyptian' 
called Northern stars the, 20, 8$, 
98, 103, 158 ; Pharaoh goes to 
in Pyramid Texts, 103 ; stars, 
swallows and gods, 158 
Incas, earth-navel of, 116 ; navel- 
string customs of, 112 
Incense, offered with milk to 
mummy, 164 ; plants and trees 
yielding, 159, 174 

Incense Plants, divine origin of, 159 
India, Ages (Yugas) of, and cardinal 
points, 45 ; Agni and Indra as 
world artizans. 111 ; Agni and 
sky -navel and earth -navel, 115 ; 
altar building and sacred circuit, 
129 ; Ambika, the goddess, 133 ; 
Aryo -Indian gods of cardinal 
points, 31 ; Aryo -Indians looked 
East, 30 ; Babylonian ' arith- 
metical system in, 152 ; birth of 
year in, 111 ; boat of Kama, 
son of sun, 100 ; Brahma born 
from Vishnu’s navel, 116 ; Brah- 
manic gods of cardinal points, 
31 ; “ Breath of Life ” tlirough 
navel, 114; Buddhists circu- 
late “ stupas ”, 125 ; Buddhist 
“ Whirlwind ” and “ Heart ” 
connection, 118 ; cave burials 
in Paradise of, 170 ; circuits “ to 
right ” and “ to left ” in, 127 
et seq» ; cosmic egg and lotus, 
71 ; cow mother goddess, 170 ; 
cow mother of “ milk trees ”, 

170 ; “ cow mother ” of parrots, 

171 ; cows of cardinal points, 
170 ; creation myths of, 70 ; 
cremation and looking north, 
37, 38 ; deities of middle (centre), 
31 ; diamond as thunderbolt, 

118 ; different groupings of gods 
of, 31 ; drought demon and 
seasons, 132 ; ear and shell 
connexions in, 143 ; ear-boring 
in, 147 ; East as foremost point, 
31 ; Egyptian circuit customs 
and, 133 ; Ganges falls from sky, 
94 ; gods with hair in shell- 
spirals, 66 ; gold symbolism of, 
42 ; golden “ ships of sun ”, 

119 ; heart as “ the breath ”, 
115 ; Hindu and Azfcec Children’s 
Paradises, 168-170 ; Hindu cross 


called “ swastika ”, 26; Hindu 
Siegfried, 143-4 ; homeland of 
Polynesians, 113; Indra annually 
slays drought demon ”, 98 ; 
Kama myth, 143-4 ; Kama’s 
earrings, 146 ; Khonds of, 181 ; 
Kidneys and “ left ” (north), 
117; Kidneys and “right” 
(south), 117; Krishna, Kubera 
and Yama and the Aztec Tezcat- 
lipoca, 169 ; metal and gem trees 
in Paradise, 178 ; “ milk-yield- 
ing ” plants, 171 ; Mount Mem 
as “ world spine ”, 183 ; 

mountains as “ wombs ”, 68 ; 
naga (serpent god) of and Chinese 
dragon, 139-40; nagas : lore of, 
117-8; navel and seasons, 116; 
North as “Lord of all Points”, 
30 ; North-looking cults, 30 ; 
North-east in, 31, 32 ; parrots 
as oracular and rain birds, 171 ; 
peacock’s rain dance, 62-3 ; 
Pushan (god) and the sun, 119 ; 
rain-bringing ceremonies, 128 ; 
“ river of death ”, 31 ; Rudra 
puts water in motion, 71 ; sacred 
fig trees of, 159 ; sacred trees 
and sacred stones, 180 ; sacrifices 
to Pitris (ancestors), 132 ; South 
as “ door of Yama ” (god of 
dead), 31 ; spiral in, 48 ; spiral- 
form serpent as symbol of cosmic 
energy, 69 ; spiral-form locks of 
Rudra and Pushan, 118 ; spiral 
of elephant of Indra, 119 ; star, 
names in Vedie Age, 92 ; stellar 
and solar cults in, 30 ; sun chariot 
of, 26 ; Surabhi cow-goddess of, 
170-1 ; swastika in, 2 ; swastika 
“ from Greece and Asia Minor ”, 
11 ; water as vigour ” in, 70 ; 
whirlpool enclosing embryo, 70, 
87 ; whirlwind and whorled shell, 
144 ; whirlwind god of, 71 ; 
whirlwind lore of, 78 ; winged 
disc in, 11 ; “ World Tree ” of, 
26; Yugas (Ages) of, and 
Babylonia, 152 

Indian Ocean, Egyptian type of 
ships on, 20 

Indonesia, foam myth of, and Zuni 
foam myth, 72 ; homeland of 
Polynesians, 113 ; spiral in, 48 ; 
stone-girl myth of, 72 ; whirl- 
wind lore in, 78-9 

Indra, as god of East, 31 ; as 
“ Overlord of South ”, 31 ; as 
slayer of Vritra (water -confiner), 
132 ; earth stretched out by, 
111 ; waters let loose by. 111 J 
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Inglp, Bb. John, 15^ 

Inundation of Nile, as libation to 
Osiris, 103 ; as “ New Water ** 
(Osiris), 98 

Iban, Kidneys and “ Great Bear ” 
constellation, 117 

Ibbland, ancient sun cult of, 67 ; 
ancient Triskelion of, 163 f 
cardinal points lore in, 39-40 ; 
Cuchullin on “ blast from hell ”, 
77, 78 ; Cuchullin wore pearls in 
hair, 148 ; dances “ to right ” 
and “ to left ”, 136-7 ; Fionn 
(Finn) and salmon, 172 ; hazel 
as god, 172 ; sacred circuit 
{dessel or deisiol), 126 ; sacred 
grove and nemed (chapel), 180 ; 
sacred honeysuckle of, 176 ; 
St. Patrick and St. Senan and 
sacred circuit, 126 ; sinister left- 
hand circuit, 135 ; spiral in New 
Grange, 57 ; stone worship in, 
182 ; swastika in early manu- 
scripts of, 5 ; swastika still used 
in, 6, 6 ; symbols of ancient, 57 
Isis, Aztec goddess has same herb 
as, 174 ; cardinal point mansion 
of, 21 ; herb of, 174 ; milk of as 
elixir, 162, 163-4 ; “ Night of 
Drop ” myth, 101 

Isle of Blest, in Egyptian sky- 
world, 162 
Isles of Blest, 74 
Ivy, sanctity of in West and East, 
177, 181 

IZANAGi Japanese god, sun from eye 
of, 148 

Jackson, J. W., 140, 141 
Jacob, buries gods and ear-rings, 147 
J ADE, Chinese symbolism of, 82 ; 
ear plugs of in China, 143 ; 
standing stones and symbols of, 
181-2 ; symbolism of in China, 
42 ; Ursa Major and, in China, 
86 ; Yang in, 82-3 
Jains, swastika of, 2, 7 
Japan, Ainu sacred grape, 177; 
Ainu use mugwort, 177 ; Ainu 
whirlwind, lore, 78; Ainu hold 
willow sacred, 183 ; Amaterasu 
(sun goddess) and Susa-no-wo, 
148-9 ; American “ sliced shell ” 
and magatama, 144 ; deities bom 
frommagatama beads, 148, 161 ; 
dragon lore of, 73, 120 ; dragons 
cause whirlwinds, 79 ; ear and 
magatama symbol, 146 ; 

Ekitatsu-domoe ” symbol of, 
144 ; ** god houses ” of, 22 ; 
** Great-Great Ears ” god of, 


161 ; “ Heart of Buddha ”, 118 ; 
magatama and Babylonian 
zodiac, 162 ; magatama and 
birth, 149 ; magatama beads : 
forms of, 151-2 ; magatamas 
form Triskelion, 152 ; metal 
trees and vines in Ainu Paradise, 
178 ; metal and gem trees in 
Buddhist Paradise, 178 ; Milky 
Way ” as sky -river, 148 ; mistle- 
toe sacred to Ainu, 177 ; North- 
east sacred to Ainu, 32 ; orna- 
ments of as symbols, 65 ; Scottish 
and American and Japanese 
magatamas, 149-162 ; sexes and 
cardinal points, 20 ; sky-boat of 
god Hirtiko, 100; solar arrows 
symbol, 163; spiral in and lore 
of, 48, 79 ; swastika reaches, 8 ; 
triskelion and swastika, 152; 
unlucky trees, 177 ; whirlpools 
and dragons, 73 
Jastbow, M., 33 

Jebemiah, whirlwind symbolism of, 
76 

Jebicho, fall of, 136 
Jbehsalem, as holy centre, 38 ; 
“ earth navel”, 116; milk and 
honey in the Heavenly, 165 
Jesus, earth myth and, 144 ; navel 
myth and, 144 

Job, God speaks from whirlwind, 76 
Johnson, Db. Samuel, 157 
Joshua, 136 
Joyce, P. W., 126 
Jupiter, Minerva born from head of, 
119 


Ka, the Egyptian, placenta as, 114 ; 

Ptah as creator of, 142 
EL&bba, of Mecca, 38 
Kaena (Hindu hero), bom from 
mother’s ear, 143 ; ear-rings at 
birth, 145 ; son of sun-god, 
Surya, 100 
Keats, John, 78 
Khamasebn, Egyptian wind, 18 
Khnemu, Egyptian god as source 
of “ air of life ”, 110 
Kidneys, as seat of life, 116 ; con- 
nected with “ Great Bear ” in 
Iran, 117 ; Hindu symbolism 
of, 116-7 

Kjng Arthub, 74 
King, L. W., 33, 178 
King of Salmon, 172 
Kingsbobouqh, Lobd, 112, 168-9 
Krishna, Aztec god and, 169 
Kubbba, Aztec god and, 169 
Kubleh, holy point, 38 
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Kuhdalini, Hindu cosmic serpent, 

m 

Laban, gods of and ear-rings, 147 
Lake^of Hoeu'S,-18, 19 
Lakes of Malachite, in Egyptian 
sky -world, 164 
Lane, E. W., 131-2 
Lang, Andrew, 53 et seg., 86, 112 
Langdon, Dr., 73. 101, 105-6, 174, 
175 

Lapland, use of swastika in, 6 
Larsen, Dr. N, P., on coco-nut as 
food for babies, 170 
Laufer, Dr., 59, 118, 160, 173, 178 
Lawson, J. G., 75 
Lawyer’s Dance, 127 
Leech Child, Japanese god as, 100 
Legge, 37 

Leitcifpxis, Atomic theory of, 107-8 ; 

whirlpool in space, 107-8 
Life, Angel of. The Moslem, 13-4 
Life in Sky, ancient Egyptian con- 
cept, 88 ; how concept originated, 
69 

Light, Black Chinese dragon vomits, 
105 

Lightning, birth caused by, 120 
and note 2 

“ Lily Lake ”, the Egyptian 
Celestial, 97 

Lime Tree, mistletoe and, 176 
Limpet, as cup of tree-and-milk 
goddess, 172 
LjfURJJiF Digest, 170 
Liver, as seat of life, 116 
Lobsters, Sumerian goddess and, 
174 

Logos, Doctrine of, germ of in 
Pyramid Age, 142 

Lotus, the cosmic, 71 ; from 
Vishnu’s navel, gives birth to 
Brahma, 116 

Lotuses, Golden, in celestial lake, 
171 

Lowson, J. M., 160 
Lucifer, 91 

Luck, swastika as bringer of, 13 ; 

swastilra as symbol of, 1, 2 
Luck Motifs, art motifs and, 48 
Lucretius, 108 
Lugh, the Celtic god, 32 
Lycia, triskeiion of, 153 
Lydia, Croesus, King of, 166 


Macaw, rain and oracular bird, 171 ; 

spiral and, 119 
Macbain, Dr., 172 
Maodonell and Keith, 92, 116 
Macedonia, swastika in, 8 


Mackinlay, j. M., 135 \ 

Macleod, K., 173 
Maelstrom, 87-8 

Magatama, as solar symbol, 152 ; 
as life-giver, 151 ; Babylonian 
zodiac and, 152 ; cosmic energy 
in, 152 ; Bronze Age Scottish 
mirror shows, 153 ; claw-shaped, 
161-2 ; deities born from in 
Japanese myth, 148-151 ; ear 
and, 145, 148 ; offered to 

ancestors in Japan, 152 ; 
Japanese, Scottish and American 
compared, 149-152 ; Mexican 
“ sliced shell ” symbol and, 144 ; 
shell and triskeiion connections 
of, 156 ; “ with child ” shape of, 
161-2 

Magdalenian Civilization, art of, 
65, 66 ; burial customs of, 16 
Magic, circulating to undo evil and 
bring good, 130 et seq. ; Cro- 
Magnon conception of, 93 ; 
” Great Bear ” constellation 
generates, 95 ; Palseolithic art 
and, 66 ; science and, 92-3 ; 
solar cult and, 137 ; spirals and, 
64 ; tomb spirals and, 57 ; 
worked by gods, 109 
“ Magic Tank ”, 131 
Maguey (see Agave.) 

Maiden Queen, Hebridean goddess 
as, 171-2 

Maidens, milk of, 166 
Maize Goddess, ear -blood offered 
to in Mexico, 147-8 ; sacrifice of 
girl impersonating, 148 
Malachite, as essence of life-giving 
water, 164 ; offered to dead, 164 
Malachite, Lakes of, in Egyptian 
sky -world, 164 

Malay, souls depart through hair 
spiral, 119 

Maltese Cross, swastika and, 26 
Mammoth, Palaeolithic picture of, 
with heart symbol, 67 
“ Man A ”, Polynesian concept : 

magic and, 93 

Manich^an, milk symbolism, 173 
Manna, milk and, 173 
Maori, A, Lang on spirals of, 54 ; 
barren women fertilised by trees, 
112 ; chief’s song to son, 146-7 ; 
ghosts go to sky on whirlwind, 
79 ; India or Indonesia homeland 
of , 113 ; long voyages of ancestors, 
of, 113 ; navel-string trees of, 
112 ; origin of spiral of, 68 ; sex 
and cardinal points, 112 ; 
significance of tattooed spirals, 
112-3 ; spiral symbolism of, 61 ; 
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“tiki” of, 114, 146-7; Tupai 

Knpa’s face markings, 113-4 
Maple, spiral tendency of, 176 ; 

mistletoe and, 176 
Mabbyat, Capt., 15 
Mabtin, M., 5, 6, 124, 125 
Maruts, as Hindu gods of North, 
129 ; rain and whirlwind gods, 
119 ; sacred circuit and sprink- 
ling and the, 128 
Masonic, spiral staircase, 128 
Maspero, Sib 33, 101, 158-9 
Masson, Db. J., 107-8 
Mastabas, Egyptian tombs : con- 
nections with cardinal points, 33 
Matthews, W., 95-6 
May Bay, Beltane sun dance, 123 ; 
fairies and, 124 

Maya, cardinal points connections 
of, like those of Egypt and China, 
34, 37 ; Copan spirals, 119 ; god 
Votan as “ Heart ”, 117 ; spiral 
on “ Phrygian cap ” of god, 119 ; 
tiki of Maori and Copan toad, 
146 

Mayauel {Aztec goddess), agave 
plant personified by, 167 ; cult 
animal of , 167 ; Egyptian H^tthor 
and, 167 ; Ephesian Artemis 
and, 167 ; four-hundred breasted 
form of, 167 ; non- American 
origin of, 167 

Maze, formed from cross, 45 
Mecca, sacred circuit at, 127 
Meditebranean Race, in Of net 
cave, 16 

Medlars, mistletoe and, 176 
Megaliths, as “altars”, 186; as 
idols, 182 ; as spine symbols, 
183 ; Egyptian goddess pillar, 
179 ; in semi -barren and fertile 
areas, 181 ; jade symbols and, 
181-2 ; King Canute forbade 
worship of, 180 ; pagan symbols 
on Carnac cross, 182 ; raising 
devil at stone circle, 135 ; sacred 
trees and, 180; “stones of 
worship ”, 182 ; Sunset Hill and, 
179 ; symbolism of, 180 et seq, ; 
trees and, 178 et seq, ; world- 
wide distribution of beliefs con- 
nected with, 182 ; worship of 
condemned by Councils of Rouen, 
Toledo, Aries and Nantes, 180 ; 
worship of rivers, lakes, hills 
and heavenly bodies and, 182 
Melanesia, angular spirals in, 51 ; 
spiral in, 48 ; “ rnana ” concept 
of, 93 

Memphis, as Land of Sycamore, 
169 


Mesopotamia, holy points of peoples 
of, 38 ; spiral in, 48 (see Assyria, 
Babylonia and Sumer i a,) 

Metal Symbolism, Ainu, Chinese, 
Hindu and Japanese metal trees 
and gem trees, 178 ; malachite 
as food for dead, 164 ; silver and 
mummy, 163-4 (see Bronze Trees^ 
Gold, Malachite and Silver,) 
Mexico, Assyrian Tree of Life in, 
168 seq. ; Aztecs and cardinal 
points, 30 ; Aztec and Hindu 
“ milk trees ” of Paradise, 168- 
170 ; Aztec goddess has same 
herb as Egyptian Isis, 174; 
cult animal and agave plant, 167; 
different groupings of gods in, 31 ; 
ear-blood offerings in, 147-S ; 
Egyptian Hathor and goddess 
Mayauel, 167 ; Ephesian Artemis 
(Diana) and Mayauel, 167-8; 
Hindu mythical Ages and those 
of, 152 ; macaw as oracular and 
rain bird, 171 ; maize goddess of, 
148; “merit” in treasure of 
Kings of, 42 ; pre-Columbian 
winged disc of, 9 ; pulque drink- 
ing by children, 167; shell as 
birth amulet, 112; symbolism 
of gold in, 41-2 ; Tezcatlipoca 
and “ milk tree” of Paradise, 
169 ; “ Tree of Life ” of, lQ6etseq, 
Midas, swastika on tomb of, 5 
MiEBSi Sib Henby A., 45 
Mikado, descent of, from deities, 
151 

Milk Elixib, 160-1 ; as sun rays, 
163 ; cow-mothers in sky world 
yield, 162 ; Chinese manna and, 
173 ; goddesses in various forms 
yield, 163-4 ; Hindu and Aztec 
Paradises have, 168-70 ; in 
Heavenly Jerusalem, 165; Mani- 
chaean fig tree beliefs, 173 ; 
“ milk of Isis ”, 162 ; mummy 
given, 163, 164 ; nagas (serpent 
gods) and ancestors receive, 171 ; 
oblation for mummy, 163 ; 
Osiris receives in sky -world, 162 ; 
Persian, 173 ; Pharaoh receives 
as baby in sky world, 161-2 ; 
Roman ideas regarding, 173 ; 
silver and turquoise and, 163-4 ; 
springs and streams provide, 165 ; 
tree of Egyptian sky -world yields, 
162-3; vulture’s milk as, 161-2 
Milk and Honey, Greek charm 
refers to, 75 ; river of in Kingdom 
of God, 166 ; St. Anthusa 
tempted by devil with, 166; 
Scottish elixir, 172-3 
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Milk; and Wateb, in Celestial Lake* 
171 

Milk Goddesses, Nut, Isis, Hathor 
and vulture deities as, 162-3 
Milk of Agave, pulque as, 167 
€t eeq* 

Milk of Coco-nut, food value of, 
170-1 

Milk of Cobn, Zuni concept, 166 
Milk of Fig, Greek babies given, 160 
Milk of Hazel-nut, Scots babies 
given, 160-1 
Milk of Isis, 163-4 
Milk of Mulberby, 174 
Milk of Sky, rivers bring down, 
165 ; sun as a source of, 163 ; 
vegetation nourished by, 163-5 
“ Milk of Wisdom ”, 172 
Milk Plants, 169, 160, 171 
Milk Rivers, 163 et seq. 

Milk Stone, the Chinese is star- 
spangled, 178 

Milk Trees, Artemis as sycamore 
fig, 166-7 ; Hindu cow -mother 
of, 170 ; various, 159, 160, 162-3, 
166-7, 168, 169, 170, 171-2 
“ Milky Ocean ”, The Hindu, 170 
Milky Tears ”, St. Augustine on 
Maniehaean concept, 173 
Milky Way, as Egyptian sky river, 
100, 110, 148, 163 ; as Japanese 
“river of heaven”, 148-9; 
Aztec god connected with, 169 ; 
Roman goddess of, 173 ; vegeta- 
tion nourished by, 164-6 
Mill, The World, Scandinavian 
concept, 86-8 

Millet, Egypt exported seeds of, 21 
Minerva, born from head of Jupiter, 
119 

Mistletoe, dance round, 127 ; 
sacred to Ainu, 177 ; spiral form 
assumed by, 49, 175-6 ; trees 
favoured and shunned by, 175-6 
Mixtecs, “ Heart ” symbol of, 117 
Mohammed, holy point of, 38 
Mongolia, swastika in, 1 1 
Moon, as sky -god’s “ eye ”, 146 ; 
bitter dews of kill vegetation, 
165 ; Buddhists and, 42 ; 
calendar and, 69, 110 ; dragon 
and, 81 ; light from causes birth 
of Osiris, 120 and note 2 ; North 
the full moon point, 30 ; snail 
shell symbol and, 112 ; worship 
of stones, trees, etc., and, 182 
Moon God, Babylonian Sin is 
“ behind ” (on west), 30 
Moon Worship, King Canute for- 
bade in England, 180 
Morning Star, Horus as, 168, 162 


Morbigan, Celtic goddess who comes 
from the North-west, 32 
Moslem Swastika, as cross of 
cardinal points, 13, 14 
Moslems, modern Egyptian, and 
circuits of, 131 ; sacred circuit 
of at Mecca, 127 
Mother, Artemis as, 166-7 
Mother Cow, fig tree and, 166 ; in 
Scandinavian myth, 166 
Mother Cows, goddesses as, 162 
Mother Goddess, milk from in 
sky -world, 162 ; pillar of, 163 ; 
sun born from tree of, 180 ; 
Zuni Red Indian, 71, 72 
Mother Goddess of Vine, as 
Sumerian “ Queen of Waters ”, 
174 ; scorpions, crabs, lobsters, 
etc., connected with, 174 
Mother of Kine, Hindu goddess as, 
170 

Moulton, Prof., 121 
Mount Asta, in Hindu West, 31 
Mount Meru, as ” world spine ”, 
183 

Mountains, as spine and pillar 
symbols, 183 

Mug WORT, Ainu use of, 177 ; Artemis 
and, 174 ; sacred to Isis and 
Aztec goddess, 174; widespread 
sanctity of, 177 
Muir, J., 66, 68, 70, 111, 119 
Mulberry, 169, 174 
Mummification Doctrines, Chinese, 
Egyptian and Maya : internal 
organs at cardinal points, 34-7 
Mummy, Artemis of Ephesus as, 
166-7 ; beer of Hathor for, 164 ; 
milk and water oblation for, 163 ; 
torches, incense and milk for, 164 
Mycenae, Caucasus and, 8 ; con- 
ventionalised octopus of, 60 ; 
spiral in, 48 ; swastika in, 12 ; 
Zeus myth of, 1 60 

Nag AS, Chinese dragons and, 139- 
140; cow goddess’s milk obtained 
by, 171 ; Buddhists and, 117-8 
Nahum, whirlwind symbolism of, 76 
Nana, Sumerian sea-goddess, 175 
Navaho Red Indians, Celestial 
Whirlpool lake and “ whirling 
logs ” swastika of, 95-6 ; sun- 
controlling dance of, 123 
Navel, Agni and, 111; altar of 
Hindus and, 115; bowels and, 
116; Brahma born from Vishnu's, 
116; breath of life enters through 
114; cardinal points and, 115; 
Christ and myth of birth from 
Virgin’s, 144 ; disposal of string 
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ol^ 112; Cbelie imme of, 110; 

“ Ofeat Bear eoastellation and, 
115*6; Greek and l^^tin names 
of, lii; navel-string trees 
fertilise women, 112 ; of sky and 
earth, 115, 165; Old and JSTew 
World customs connected with, 
112; sacred cities and, 116;. 
Sanskrit references to, 116;,- 
seasons and, 116; spiral and, 
112, 114; stone-girl myth and, 
72 

M4vini*E, E., 16 ' 

Hebo, Babylonian god of autumn or 
winter, 30 

Hsxth, Egyptian goddess of West, 22 
Nekhsbet, Egyptian goddess of 
South, 21 

NffiMEDAND Hemet, Irish and Scottish 
chapels called, 180 
Nemeton, Gaulish sacred grove, 180 
Hemetona, English Celtic goddess, 
180 

Kemus, sacred Koman grove, 180 
Hephthys, Egyptian goddess ; car- 
dinal point mansion of, 21 ; 
“ flood of ”, in sky world, 162 
Hebeids (Greek supernatural bein^), 
golden spindles of, 76-6 ; Scottish 
fairies and, 76; whirlwinds as 
carriers of, 75 

Heboae, Babylonian god of South 
(right), 30 

New Yeab, Ancient Egyptian and 
Hindu, no, 111, 122; dragons 
awake at, 120; in Gaelic lore, 
123 ; magical ceremonies at, 121 
Nicabagtta, swastika in, 11 
Nioebia, shell symbolism of , 141-2; 

tree ceremonies in, 156-7 
Nile, as North -flowing river of Texts 
18 ; Celestial, 29, 163 ; Celestial 
Lake as source of, 94, 96 et seq. ; 
coloured gods of, 18 ; confined 
by serpent in cavern, 98 ; essence 
of gods, 164 ; inundation of, 19, 
91, 101 ; inundation caused by 
tears of Isis, 101 ; Moslem legend 
of, 101 ; Osiris drowned in, 91 ; 
Sirius and inundation of, 91; 
sweat of Osiris, as, 106 ; winds 
of Egypt and the, 19 ; year 
measured by, 110 

Nesta, Sumerian vine — and water — 
goddess, 174, 176 

NiNGi§ 2 ;rDA, Sumerian god, Tammuz 
’ as, 175 

NmiB, Babylonian god of North 
(left), 30 

Nipfxjb, temple of and cardinal 
points, 33 


Nisaba, Sumerian com goddess, 174 
Nobth, Abydos mansion of, 21 ; 
Ainu and, 37 ; as female in Japan, 
20 ; Babylonian god of, 30 ; 
Babylonian and North-east, 33 ; 
Babylonian full moon point, 30 ; 
“ behind” in Egypt and China, 
29, 104 ; cavern of Osiris brings 
wind of, 103 ; celestial lakes in, 
96 ei seq. ; celestial river of wine 
in, 165-6 ; Chinese connected 
kidneys, bladder, etc., with, 34 ; 
Oiiinese dead and, 37 ; Chinese 
dragon “ Enlightener ” and, 
104; coloured Nile god of, 18; 
coloured red (Red Land and 
Red Crown) in Egypt, 18 et seq, ; 
“ devil’s door ” faces, in English 
churches, 38, 39 ; Egyptian con- 
nexion of lungs with, ' 37 ; 
Egyptian dead animated by wind 
from, 37 ; Egyptian dead go to 
stars of, 103 ; Egyptian execution 
custom connected with, 20 ; 
Egyptian Gizeh pyramids entered 
from, 33 ; Egyptian goddess 
Uatchet of, 21 ; Egyptian names 
of stars of, 91 ; Egyptian Pharaoh 
as Pole star, 20 ; Egyptian 
phenomena indicates, 17 et seq» ; 
Egyptian pre-dynastic dead 
females have heads towards, 19 ; 
Egyptian^ Red Crown ” goddess 
of, 161 ; Egyptian solar paradise 
and stars of, 29 ; Egyptian 
stellar cult and, 29 ; Egyptian 
wind of, from Nut, 18, 19, 26 ; 
god of and “ air of life ”, 110 ; 
“ Great Bear ” constellation and, 
86 ; “ Great Bear ” as “ chieftain 
of ”, in Iran, 117 ; Greek augurs 
looked towards, 30 ; Hindu altar 
building and, 129 ; Hindu cre- 
mations and, 37-8 ; Hindu 
Maruts in, 31, 129 ; Hindus look 
. towards, 30 ; horn of Re for, 
104 ; Irish belief regarding wind 
from, 39 ; Kidneys and noi*th 
(left) and south (right) in India, 
117 ; “ Leg ” constellation of 

Egypt in, 100 ; “ Lord of all 
points ” in India, 30, 31 ; Maya 
connected “ white being ” (in- 
ternal organ) with, 37 ; milk 
stream in, 166 ; “ Milky Way ” 
Eagle constellation in, 164-5 ; 
Moslem Angel of Life in, 13, 14 ; 
Moslem, “ in front ”, 14 ; “ Nil© 
flows North every day ”, 18 ; 
“ on left ” to Babylonians, 
Semites, Celts and Aryo-Indians, 
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29-31 ; “ on right ” in Mexico, 
30 ; Osiris connected with stars 
of, 103 ; paradise in, 38 ; 
Pharaohs interred with heads 
towards, 30 ,* Polynesians look 
towards, 30 ; pyramids at Medrnn 
open to, 33 ; Roman Jove’s seat 
in, 30 ; Sabseans of Mesopotamia 
and, 38 ; Scandinavian myth 
and, 166 ; Set of Egypt as god 
of, 21 ; Soma, Hindu moon god 
and, 31, 129 ; stars of as 

“ Imperishable Ones ” (Egyptian 
concept), 88, 98 ; suicides and 
murderers buried on, in England 
and Scotland, 38, 39 ; Tammuz 
and, 176 ; Tezcatlipoca (Mexico), 
god of, 30, 169 ; The Most 
High ” in, 91 ; “ Thigh ” con- 
stellations of Egypt in, 100; 
whirlwind in Ezekiel from, 76-7 ; 
“ widdershins ” ceremony and, 
131 ; wind from as “ air of life ” 
in Egypt, 18 seq, ; wind from 
“ bad ” in Scotland, 84-5 ; wind 
from favoured by Hippocrates, 
85 ; winter and, in China and 
Scotland, 29. 85-6 

North-East, Ainu’s most sacred 
point, 32 ; Babylonians and, 33 ; 
Celtic god Lugh comes from, 32 ; 
Chinese dragon “Enlightener'’ 
and, 104; gate of heaven in, 
31-2; Hindu creator looked 
towards, 31 ; libations offered by 
Hindus, looking towards, 31-2 ; 
wind from “ bad ”, 85 
North Pole, Chinese dragon at, 104 
North Star, Babylonian god of, 91 
Northern Stars, Egyptian croco- 
dile and, 105 ; Jove’s seat among, 
30; the “ Imperishable Ones” 
in Egypt, 20 

North West, Babylonians and, 33 ; 
Celtic goddess Morrigan comes 
from, 32 ; Chamber of god Enlil 
and, 33 

Nose Boring, Heaven entered by 
those practising, 147 
Nit, (Egyptian god), cardinal point 
mansion of, 21 

Not (Egyptian goddess), as source 
of North wind, 18, 37 ; at birth 
of year, 122 ; cow of, 26 ; limbs 
of as cardinal points, 21 ; star- 
spangled forms of, 89 ; supporters 
of, 163 

Ntjt Milk, as elixir, 160, 161, 167 
Nxjt Tree, as “ tree of life ”, 159 ; 

milk from an elixir, 160-1, 167 
Nymrhs, hill of, at Athens, 76 


Oak, mistletoe and, 176 ; sacred 
ivy on, 177 

Ocean, as spouse of sky. 72 ; Osiris 
suri'ounds, 99 
Oceania (see Polynesia.) 

OcTLi (pulque), as milk of goddess, 
167 

Octopus, cardinal points indicated 
by curved tentacles of, 60 ; 
Hydra as, 74 ; Mycensean con- 
ventionalized, 60 ; spiral and, 
60-1 ; swastika and, 12 
Odin, as “ Wild Huntsman ”, 78 ; 
in “ World War ”, 121 ; journeys 
to East and looks North, 32 
Ofnet Cave (Bavaria), Azilian head 
burials in, 16 

Ohio, swastika in pre-Columbian 
relies of, 11 

Oil, Celestial river of, 165-6 
Oil- Yielding Trees, 174 
Orion, as “ father of the gods ”, 
97 ; Egyptian sky ferryman and 
constellation of, 97 ; origin of 
legends regarding, 103 ; Osiris 
and, 102 ; Pharaoh as, 103 
Orkney, spirals on stone from, 67 ; 

Stennis stone circles, 181 
Orthos, 74 
Osborne, Prof,, 140. 

Osiris, ancient connexion of with 
sky, 97-8, 102 ; as “ a dangerous 
god ”, 99 ; as curved serpent, 
99, 102 ; as dead god, 98 ; as 
“ tot ”, or “ Lord of Westerners ”, 
17, 102 ; as god of South and god 
of West, 21 ; as inundation and 
the sea, 91, 98, 99, 103; as 
“ master ” of mansions of 
cardinal points, 21 ; as “ New 
Water ” (of Nile), 98 ; as 

“ water confiner ”, 99, 100 ; 

backbone symbol of, 100-1 ; 
cavern of as “ wind hole ”, 103 ; 
coiled form of, 99 ; connexion 
with stars, 97-8 ; dead as, require 
North wind, 37 ; dismemberment 
myth of, 17, 100 ; drowning of, 
91 ; “ Encircler of ^geans ”, 

99 ; felled by Set, 91, 98 ; gods 
encircled by, 99 ; Greek version 
. of myth of, 91 ; Horus had no 
original connexion with, 102 ; 
in sky boat like Tammuz, etc., 
100 ; inundation caused by, 103 ; 
inundation as libation, 103 ; 
milk received by, in sky world, 
161-2; moon and birth of, 120 
and note 2 ; Night of Drop ” 
myth, 101 ; Nile as sweat of, 106 ; 
North wind guided by, 103 ; 
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Orion and* 102; Pole star as 
“ coffin ” of, 100 ; Pyramid Texts 
and, 88 ; Set fused with, 99 ; 
stellar god and, 102 ; Tammuz 
and, 100, 105, 106 ; thunder and, 
162 ; Vrsa Major and, 91 ; 
wind from throat of, 105 ; 

world dragon ” as, 105 ; Ymir 
(Scandinavian giant) and, 91 ■ 
OssiAN, 74 

PALiEOLiTHic Epoch, A Lang on 
Art of, 56 et seq. ; caves as 
“ wombs ”, 67-8 ; Cogul cave 
picture of dancing women, 138 ; 
deer and solar myth of, 138 ; 
female attire in, 138 ; hand 
imprints in caves, 69 ; “ Heart ” 
symbol of, 67 ; Indian Ocean 
and Mediterranean shells im- 
ported during, 141 ; magical 
ceremonies of Cro-Magnons, 93 ; 
magical dance, 138 ; Minoan 
(Cretan) fashions during, 138 ; 
mother goddess of, 69 ; shell 
symbolism of, 66, 138, 141-2 ; 
survivals from, in Egypt, 138,. 
140 

Papuans, ear-boring ceremony of, 
147 

Paradise, cow-goddess’s milk for 
ancestors in, 17 ; death and 
burial in the Hindu, 170 ; gem 
trees in, 178 ; gold apples in 
Hesperian gardens, 178 ; metal 
for soil and metal trees in, 178 ; 
souls await rebirth in Hindu, 
170; Underworld, 74 
Paradise op North, the Mesopo- 
tamian, 38 

Paraguay, swastika in, 11 
Parasitic Plants, why sacred, 
176-6 

Parrots, Hindu cow-mother of, 
171 ; oracular and rain birds, 171 
Patrick, St., sacred circuit per- 
formed by, 126, 182 
Paul, Apostle, 165-6 
Peacock, turkey and pheasant 
rain birds ” like the, 62, 63 
Pear Tree, mistletoe and, 176 
Pearls, “ dragon ball ” as “ the 
precious pearl ”, 82 ; Ursa Major 
constellation and, 86 ; spirals 
of go upward, 82 ; Cuchullin wore 
in hair (for protection), 148 ; 
dragons of China spit out, 120 ; 
n%as (serpent gods of India) 
produce, 118 ; Yang in, 82, 83 
Pearl Shell, Hebridean goddess 
and, 172 


Penalties, Egyptian “ Book of 
Dead ■ ’ reference to , 1 6 
Perry, W. J., 72, 78, 79 
Persia, swastika in, 8 ; winged disc 
of, 11 ; Yima and great winter, 
121 

Persian Milk Symbolism, 173 
Petrie, SibW. P., 20 
Pheasant, as rain bird, 63 
Phcenicians, ships used by, of 
Egyptian type, 20 ; swastika 
and, 8 

Phyrgia, swastika in, 6 
Pig, Borneo demon-expelling cere- 
mony and, 134-5 ; Papuan ear- 
boring at sacrifice of, 147 ; 
spirits summoned by squeals of, 
134-5 (see Swim.) 

Pig of Sky, the Trojan, 89 
Pillar, Egyptian goddess and, 178-9 
of mother goddess, 163 
Pillars, sacred ivy-clad, 177 
Pillars of Sky, 26 ; Egyptian 
symbols of, 94 ; winds as, 94 
Pine Trees, mistletoe and, 176 
Placenta, Egyptian “ ka ” as, 114 
(see navel.) 

Plane Tree, mistletoe avoids, 176 
Planets, Chinese connexions of, 
with cardinal points, 34 
Plants, curative and poisonous : 

from body moisture of deities, 1 68 
Plato, 106 

Pliny, 116, 164-5, 174 
Pole Star, Aryo -Indian name of, 
94 ; Babylonian god of, 91 ; 
Chinese “ pivot of sky ”, 86 ; 
“ coffin of Osiris ”, 100 ; Meso- 
potamians and, 38; on Trojan 
whorl, 92 ; Pharaoh as, 20, 103 ; 
Scandinavian world spike ”, 
86-7 ; Tammuz and, 175 
Polynesia, A. Lang on spirals of, 
54-5 ; angular spirals in, 61 ; 
chief’s song to son, 146-7 ; coco- 
nut “ milk ” for children, 170 ; 
coco -nut tree from Indonesia, 
170 ; ear and nose piercing in, 
147 ; hag who blinds souls, 113 ; 
Indian homeland of people of, 
113 ; Indonesian concepts in, 
139-40 ; mana ” concept in, 
93 ; Maori and spiral, 50 ; 
mariner’s long voyages to and in, 
113; North in, 30; plant, fish 
and other symbols tattooed in, 
114; religious developments in, 
139, 140 ; sacred animals in 
tattooing, 114; spiral absent 
from Hawaii, 48; spiral and 
tiki ”,114; spiral tattoo marks 
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and ascent to sky on whirlwind, 
113; “tiki” and Egyptian 
pendant, 146 ; “ tiki ’’ ear and 
eye spirals, 114, 145; Tnpai 
Knpa’s face markings, 113, 114 ; 
winged disc of, 9 
Pool of God, 163 
PoPLAB, mistletoe and, 176 
Poppy, latex of, 159, 160 
PoTTiEB, E., discovery of swastika 
at Susa, 5. 

Powers, S., 78 

Pbajapati, Hindu god, faced North- 
east at Creation, 31 
Pbitha, Hindu princess, Kama born 
from ear of, 143 
Prophets, honey river of, 166 
Psalms, whirlwind symbolism in, 
76 , 

Ptah, (Egyptian god), as the “Word”, 
142 ; as world giant, 105 
Pulque, as“ milk ” of goddess, 167 
Push AN (Hindu god), hair of in 
shell -form spiral, 66, 118 ; wheel 
of, 119 

Pyramid Texts, “ Ashem ”, 103-4 ; 
beer for Pharaoh in sky world, 
162 ; cavern of Osiris as “ wind 
hole ”, 103 ; celestial lake in, 
97 et seq. ; “ coffin of Osiris ” 
(Pole star), 100 ; “ come into 
port ” means “ to die ”, 100 ; 
dead go to Northern stars, 103 ; 
Bewat as source of Nile, 102 ; 
Dewat of sky, 102 ; Dewat of 
underworld, 102 ; four-faced 
Horns and four horns of Re, 104 ; 
germ of Doctrine of Logos, 142 ; 
Horus-Set feud in, 102 ; inunda- 
tion as Osirian libation, 103 ; 

Isle of Blest ” in sky world, 
162 ; “ life in sky ” concept, 88 ; 
“ milk of Isis ”, 162 ; mortuary 
gods in, 17 ; “ Night of Drop ” 

myth in, 101 ; Northern stars 
as souls, 88, 91 ; Osiris and 
Orion in, 102 ; Osiris as “ new 
water ”, 98 ; Osiris “ felled ” by 
Set, 98 ; Paradises of East and 
West, 17 ; Pharaoh as Pole Star, 
103 ; Pharaoh revolves in sky, 
103 ; Pharaoh suckled as baby 
after death, 161-2; Pharaoh’s 
soul and the gods of South, 102 ; 
Set as King of South and Horus 
of North, 21 ; ship of dead, 164 ; 
Sirius as “ Year ” star, 91 ; 
solar and stellar faiths in, 91 ; 
star lore of, 97-8; survivals in, 
138-140 ; Unis as Osiris causes 
inundation, 103 


Pyramids, Babylonians ziggurats 
and, 33 ; cardinal points and, 
32, 33 

Queen of Cardinal Points, East 
as in India, 31 

Queen of Waters, Sumerian vine- 
goddess as, 174. 

Quetzalcoatl, Aztec god of West, 30 
Ba (see Re.) 

Races, “ long heads ” and “ broad 
heads ” in Of net cave, 16 
Rain, at “ birth of year”, 120; 
Buddhist ceremonies to bring, 
118; diamond as bringer of , 11 8 ; 
Gueumatz ( ‘ * Heart ’ ’ and Bowels ) 
sends, 117; “he rain” and 
‘ ‘ she rain ”,96; Hindu ceremony 
to bring, 128 ; Hindu nagas send 
117-8 (see dragon) ; sacred circuit 
to bring, 128 ; spiral and, 119 
Rain Birds, macaw as, 171 ; Navaho 
turkey as, 95 ; parrot as, 171 ; 
peacock as, 62-3 ; pheasant as, 
63 ; turkey as, 63, 95 
Rain God, Adad and stars, 175 
Bain-Makers, sacred places of, 68 
Ram God, Egyptian, as source of 
“ air of life ”, 110 
Re, as Pharaoh who supplants sun 
god, 122 ; as sky bull, 145 ; 
Egyptian deity of East, 21 ; 
four horns of, 104 ; Horuses bind 
reed floats for, 29 ; Northern 
stars and, 91; Osiris dragon and, 
105 ; serpent from saliva of, 159 ; 
sun boat of, 26, 29 ; supports 
(Cardinal points pillars) of, 163 ; 
tears of give origin to bees, 159 ; 
water of, as elixir, 163 
Rebirth, Hindu concept, 170 
Recorder, Moslem angel of west, 

13, 14 

“ Red Ball ”, Chinese dragon, spiral 
and, 81-3 

Red Crown, Egyptian goddess of, 
161 

Red Dragon, 80 

Red Hapi, god of Nile, 18 

Red Indians, “ finger posts ” of, 

14, 15 ; navel-string customs of, 
112; Navaho sun -controlling 
dance, 123 ; swastika used by, 
11 {Bee.Zuni.) 

Red North, The Egyptian, 18 
Red Sea, Egyptian vessels earliest 
on, 20 

Red Snake Dragon, the Chinese 
“ Enlightener ”, 104-5 
Religion, science and, 108 
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Rejtouf, 100 

REVOLTuraCoNSTELLATioisr, Pharaoh 
in sky world as, 103 ; seasons 
and, 85-8 

Revolviko Crocodile, the 
Egyptian, 105 

Revolving Dragon, Chinese, 80, 81, 
105 ; “ Great Bear ” constella- 
tion and, 94 ; Mixtec coiled 
serpent symbol and, 117-8; 
thunder and. 81 

Revolving Swastika, Navaho 
“ whirling logs ”, 95-6 (see 

swastika,) 

Revolving World Mill, the 
Scandinavian, 86-7 
Right, mistletoe twines to, 175-6 
vines twine to, 176 
Right Ear, life enters by, 143 
Right-Hand Turning, (see circuit) 
River God, sky god as, 142 
River of Sky, “ Milky Way ” as, 
100, 148-9, 151, 163, 164, 165, 
169, 173 

Rivers, birth of in Greek myth, 72 ; 
Hindu river of death in South, 
31 ; in spirals in Tartarus, 106-7 ; 
“ mixed with milk ” (Hindu 
concept), 171 ; of cardinal points, 
165-6 ; of milk, honey, wine and 
oil, 165-6, 173 ; ‘‘ vigour ” from, 
70 ; West as source of, in India, 
31 ; worship of and megaliths, 
182(seeMZe.) 

Robin AS, mistletoe and, 176 
Romans, Jove’s seat in North, 30 
Rome, early Christians used swastika 
in, 5 ; family altars circulated at 
marriage, 128 ; milk symbolism 
of, 173 ; Romulus and Remus, 
160, 173 

Roscoe, Canon J., 68 
Rouen, Council of on tree, well and 
stone worship, 180 
Roy,P, a, 169, 170, 171 
Rubber Trees, “ milk ”of, 159, 160 
Rudra, god of rain and whirlwind, 
119 ; hair of in shell spirals, 66* 
118; husbands given by, 133; 
“ right-hand ” and “ left-hand ” 
circuits in worship of, 133; 
waters at creation moved by, 71 
Rudras, Hindu “overlords” of 
South, 31 

Rydberg, V., 86, 87, 121 

Sab^ans, holy point of, 38 
Sacred Circuit, as spiral movement 
IM (sm circuit.) 

Saoiiifice, in Palaeolithic tildes, 69 ; 
navel and, 115 


Sagittarius, 164 

St, Augustine, Maniehsean milk 
symbolism, 173 

St. Bride, first Irish nun, 5 ; Pagan 
goddess Bride and, 5 
St. Bride’s Day, 5, 6 
St. Patrick, St. Senan and per- 
formed sacred circuit, 126 
Saints’ Tombs, Egyptians circulate, 
131-2 

Saliva, in Zuni creation myth, 7! ; 
magical perfume from dragon’s, 
72-3 ; serpent from god Re’s, 159 
Salmon, the sacred : hazel and, 172 
Samoom, Egyptian wind called the, 
18 

Sap, as “ water of life ”, 69, 70 ; 
blood and “ water of life ” and, 
159 

Sapdi, Egyptian god of East, 21 
Saville, M. H., 42 
Sayce, Prof. A. H., on swastika, 2, 3 
Scandinavia, eternal winter in 
mythology of, 121 ; four “ milk 
rivers ” of, 166 ; gods and giants 
and cardinal points, 32 ; Odin 
goes Eastward and looks North, 
32 ; spiral introduced into, 58 ; 
spirals and elephant symbols of, 
119 ; star lore of, 86-7 ; swastika 
carried to, 8 ; triskelion of, 153 ; 
whirlpool lore of, 71 ; “ World 
Mill ” of, 71, 86-8, 121 ; “ World 
Tree ” of, 26 ; Ymir ground on 
“ World Mill ”, 121 
Scarab, cardinal points symbols on 
Egyptian, 24, 25 
Schliemann, H., 5, 7, 8, 24, 25 
Science, magic and, 92-3 ; religion 
and, 108 

Scorpio, Sumerian goddess and, 106 
Scorpion, from body moisture of 
deities, 158 

Scotland, birth of seasons in, 124 ; 
boy arrested for sorcery, 136 ; 
burial on North side of church- 
yard in, 38-9 ; circles for pro- 
tection, 137-8 : circuit at harvest 
and house roofing, 136 ; cross of 
cardinal points, 29 ; dancing 
forbidden in, 137 ; devil-raising 
at stone circle in, 135 ; dog 
spirals, 130 ; ear spiral of sky 
bull, 145 ; evil eye ceremonies in, 
130 ; fairy hill of Edinburgh, 
172 ; fairies and cardinal points, 
124 ; fairies in whirlwinds, 74-5 ; 
“ fig milk ” and “ nut milk ”, 
160-1 ; food swallowing “ by 
the right ”, 111 ; Fipnn (Fingal) 
and salmon, 172 ; foundering 
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ship turns** widdershins ”, 135 ; 
goddess and whirlpool, 71 ; 
Greek nereids like fairies of, 76 ; 
honey and “ nut-milk ” elixir, 
161, 173 ; Japanese symbols and 
those of America and, 149, 162 ; 
Lewis and Orkney stone circles, 
181; magatamas of, 149, 162; 
May-day dance of sun, 123 ; 
“ nut milk ” for babies, 160-1, 
173 ; right-hand (deiseal) and 
left-hand (tuaitheal) circuits, 123 
et seq. : sacred Calton (hazel 
grove) of Edinburgh, 172 ; sacred 
grove and nemet (chapel), 180 ; 
sculptured stones symbols, 46-6 ; 
serpent spiral symbols, 130, 131 ; 
spirals and elephant symbols of, 
119 ; spirals on sculptured stones, 
68, 64 ; standing stones of, 181 ; 
stone-ball spirals of, 68 ; suns of 
summer and winter, 122-3 ; 
swastika on sculptured stones of, 
6 ; symbols on stones and in 
caves, 43, 45-6 ; tree -and -milk 
goddess of Hebrides, 171-2; 
triskelion of Bronze Age in, 153 ; 
well divination ceremony in, 1 36 ; 
wind lore of, 84, 86 ; winter 
goddess of, 121 

Sea, Hindu conception of, 68 ; 

Ymir’s blood as, 88 
Sea Bibds, right-hand circuit of 
island by, 124-6 

Sea Serpent, Sumerian goddess and 
73-4 

Seasons, Babylonian gods and, 30 ; 
“ Great Bear ” as controller of, 
85, et seq. (see Calendar,) 

Seb (see Qeh,) 

Seeer, 174 

Semitic Cross, of cardinal points, 29 
Sen AN, St., sacred circuit of, 126 
Serpens, Sumerian goddess and 
constellation of, 106 
Serpent as symbol of Cosmic 
Energy, 69 ; Buddhist whirl- 
wind and serpent connexion, 
118 ; Chimaera, 74 ; Chinese 
dragon ** Enlightener ” and, 
104-5 ; Egyptian revolving croco- 
dile and, 105 ; from body 
moistureof deities, 158-9 ; Hindu 
n6ga and Chinese dragon, 117-8, 
139-40 ; inundation of Babylonia 
takes Tammuz and Mother, 106 ; 
Mixtec ** Heart ” symbol and, 
117-8; naga (serpent god) of 
India, 117-8 

Serpent of Heaven, Tammuz and, 
106 


Serpent Wateb-Confiners, 

Egyptian, Hindu and Maya, 98- 
100 ; Osiris as one of the, 99; 
Set and Horus as slayers of, 98- 
99 ; Sumerian mother -goddess 
one of the, 106-6 ; Tammuz and 
Osiris as, 105-6 

Serpent Worship, connexions of, 
161 

Serpents, nagas take cow-mother’s 
milk, 171 ; Scottish spiral 
symbols as, 130-1 ; Typhon and 
Echidna as, 74 (see dragon and 
nagas,) 

Set (Egyptian god), as deity of 
North, 21 ; dismemberment of 
Osiris by, 100 ; as ** drought 
demon ” slain by Horus, 99 ; 
Horus and Osiris fused with, 
98-9 ; Horus and Set feud as 
solar myth, 102 ; Osiris** felled ” 
and drowned by, 91, 98 ; Ursa 
Mayor and, 91 

Sex AND Swastika, 112 

Sexes and Cardinal Points, East 
as Hindu “ Queen ”, 31, 129 ; 
Hindu centre as ** Sovereign 
mistress ”, 31 ; in Egypt and 
Japan, 19, 20, 21 ; Maori concept, 
112 

Shamash, Babylonian sun -god, “ in 
front ”, 30 

Sheep, the horned, Zeus suckled by, 
160 

Shelley, 156-7 

Shells, artificially coloured in 
Palaeolithic times, 141 ; as 
amulets in Egypt 140 ; as amu- 
lets for protection and to assist 
birth, 141 ; Aztec birth symbols 
and amulets, 112; caves and, 
141, 142; creation and symbolism 
of, 143 ; Cro-Magnons imported 
from Indian Ocean, etc., 140 ; 
Cro-Magnons used in burials, 
140-1 ; ** cup ” of Scottish 

goddess a limpet, 172 ; ear and 
whorled, 144, 145, 148 ; ear- 
birth myth and, 146 ; Egyptians 
imported from Red Sea and 
Mediterranean, 140 ; Gaelic link 
with eye and whirlpool, 66 ; 
hair braided like, 66, 71, 118 ; 
in history of religion, 108 ; life 
began in, 71 ; magatama, etc., 
and, 144, 148 ; murmuring of as 
** air of life ”, 142 ; Palaeolithic 
symbolism of, 138 ; Palaeolithic 
use of, 66 ; Rudra’s hair and 
spirals like, 71 ; sacred to 
Nigerian Aphrodite, 142 ; sacred 
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to river spirits in Nigeria, 142 ; 
“ sliced shell ’ ’ amulet of America 
144; spiral and, 60, lOS ; 

Spirit of Sea ’’and, 141 ; taboo 
to Nigerian priests, 142 ; tree- 
and-milk Scottish goddess and, 
172 ; used as spirals, 112 ; voice 
of god in, 141 ; whirlwind and 
birth and, 144 ; whoried used as 
amulets at Hindu births. 111 

Ship op Bead, Hathor makes rudders 
of, 164; Pyramid Texts’ ‘■ come 
into port ” for “ die ”, 100 

Ships, Egyptian sun-gods “ two 
floats” and boat, 27, 29, 97; 
invented in Egypt, 20 ; long 
Polynesian voyages, 113 ; Osiris, 
Horns, Tammuz, Kama and 
Hiruko in sky-boats, 100 ; 
Phoenicians used Egyptian, 20 ; 
right-hand turn custom, 126 ; 
“ widdershins ” movement of 
foundering ship, 135 

Shiva, cult of (Hindu) looks North, 
30 

Shu, at birth of Egyptian year, 122 ; 
Nut and Geb in group with, 
153-6 ; tears of make incense 
plants grow, 169 

Siegfried, the Hindu, 143 

Silver in milk ceremony^ 164 ; 
milk and, oifered to dead, 
163-4 

Silver Trees, in Paradises of Ainu, 
Chinese, Japanese and Hindus, 
178 

Simpson, W., 125 

Sin, Babylonian moon -god of West, 
30 

SiRET, on spiral and octopus, 60, 61 

Sirius, creation at rising of, 110; 
inundation and, 91 ; “ Year ” 
star of Egypt, 91 

Sky, as source of wind and water, 
69; asspouseof sea, 72 ; Chinese 
Yang and, 82 ; concept of life in, 
69, 88 ; controlling of seasons in, 
110; gold and jade and, 82; 
“ Hanging out the Heavens ” in 
Egypt and India, 110-1 ; milky 
emanations from, 164-5 ; navel 
of, and Ursa Major ^ 115-6; 
ocean of, 119; vine goddess of, 
174; “ voice of god ” of, 142 ; 
whirlpool and whirlwind of, 94 
St seq. ; winds support and turn, 
94 ; Ymir’s skull and brains in, 
88 

Sky Bull, Re as, 145 ; Scottish, 
145 

Sky Cow, the Egyptian, 89 


Sky God, Creator as, 142 ; in 
Polynesian song, 146-7 ; sun and 
moon as “ Eyes ” of, 145 ; voice 
of, 142; “Word” (air — voice) 
entered “ Ear of Chaos ”, 143 

Sky Goddess, the Scottish, 172 

Sky Lake, Hindu, 172 ; malachite 
lakes ” (Egyptian), 164 ; Pharaoh 
bathes in, 97 ; “ Whirlpool 

Lake ” of Navaho Red Indians, 
95-6 

Sky Pig, the Trojan, 89 

Sky River, Australian natives know 
of, 94 ; Chinese visitors to, 96 ; 
Egyptian, 100, 110, 148, 163 ; 
Japanese, 148-9 ; milk, honey, 
wine and oil rivers (Christian), 
165-0 ; Navaho (Red Indian), 
95-6 ; Scandinavian milk rivers 
of cardinal points, 166 ; survivals 
of concept in Egypt etc., 101 ; 
Yellow river, Ganges and Nile 
from, 94, 110, 163 

Sky Supports, Nut (Egyptian 
goddess) and, 163 ; pillar of 
mother goddess, 163 ; Re and, 

163 ; trees, pillars, horns, limbs 
and mountains as, 183 

Sky World, beer for Pharaoh in, 
162; bees connected with cow- 
mother and, 161 ; Egyptian and 
Maori, 79 ; Egyptian “ Well of 
Life” in, 163; “flood of 
Nephthys ” in, 162 ; Indonesian 
boy ascends like fire to, 78-9; 
“Isle of Blest” in Egyptian, 
162; “malachite lakes” in, 

164 ; milk, silver and turquoise 

in, 164 ; “ milk of Isis in, 162 ; 
milk poured by Hindu cow- 
mother in lake of, 171 ; “ Milky 
Way ” as river of, 94, 95, 96, 
TOO, 110, 148, 163; Osiris 

receives milk in, 161-2 ; Pharaoh 
and Horus in, 158 ; Pharaoh 
receives milk elixir in, 161-2 ; 
Pharaoh’s ghost goes to “ on the 
wind ”, 79 ; Polynesian ghosts 
go to on whirlwind, 79 ; Red 
Indian ghosts go to on whirl- 
wind, 78 ; rivers of honey, milk, 
etc, and fruit trees (Christian), 
165-6 ; serpent worship and, 
161 ; spiral tattoo marks take 
Polynesians to, 113 ; thunder 
when Osiris ascends to, 162 ; 
“ tree of life ” in nourishes souls, 
162-3 ; “ tree of milk ” in Aztec 
and Hindu paradises, 168-170 : 
wells of milk and honey in New 
Jerusalem, 165 
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Slavs, whirlwind lore of, 77 
Sleepebs, tho dead as the legendary , 
16 

Smith, Pbop. G. Elliot, 12, 37, 52, 
59 etseq,, 119, 122 
Smith, S. Peboy, 113 
Snail Shell, as birth amulet, 112 
SOCBATES, 106 

SoLAB Faith, stellar cult and, 88, 91 
Soma, Hindu god of moon and North, 
31, 129 

Soma Elixtb, the Hindu, 170 
SoBBirs, mistletoe and, 176 
Soul, Egyptian kings as Pole star, 
20 ; eyes of blinded by Poly- 
nesian hag, 113; weighing of; 
Malay (and Egyptian) concept, 

■ 119 ■ ■ " V' 

South, Abydos mansion of, 21; 
as “ male ” in Japan, 20 ; 
Babylonian god of, 30 ; Baby- 
lonian the South-east, 33 ; 
Canicula constellation of, 164-6 ; 
Celestial river of honey of, 165-6 ; 
Chinese connected heart and large 
intestines with, 34 ; Chinese con- 
nected fire, sun, summer and Mars 
with, 34 ; Chinese dead and, 37 ; 
Chinese dragon “Enlightener” 
and, 104 ; Chinese graves face, 
85; coloured Nile god of, 18 ; 
“ Boor of Yama ” (god of death) 
in India, 31 ; Egyptian connex- 
ion of liver with, 37 ; Egyptian 
goddess Nekhebet of, 21 ; 
Egyptian phenomena and, 17 
et aeq, ; Egyptian “ White 
Crown” goddess of, 161; 
Egyptian winds from, 18, 26 ; 
god of and “ air of life ”, 110 ; 
“ Great Bear ” constellations 
points to in summer, 86 ; heads 
of pre-dynastic Egyptian males 
directed towards, 19 ; Hindu 
altar building and, 129 ; horn of 
Re on, 104 ; Horus and Osiris 
as gods of, 21 ; humming-bird 
god of Mexico of, 30 ; “ in front ” 
in Egypt and China, 29, 104 ; in 
Scandinavian myth, 166 ; Irish 
belief regarding wind from, 40 ; 
Maya connected belly with, 37 ; 
milk stream in, 166 ; Moslem 
“ Beath ” angel in, 13, 14 ; 

Moslem’s “ Behind ”, 14 ; “ on 
left ” in Mexico, 30 ; “on the 
right ” in Babylonia, 30 ; ” on 
the right ” in Semitic and Celtic, 
29 ; “on the right ” to Aryo- 
Indians, 30, 31 ; Pharaoh interred 
with feet towards, 33 ; Pharaoh’s 


soul opposes gods of, 102; 
Polynesian “ Behind ”, 30 ; 

pyramids and, 33 ; Rudras and 
Indra at Plindu, 31 ; summer 
point in China and Scotland, 29, 
86-6 ; “ Sycamore of South ” 

(Egyptian), 159 ; whirlwinds of 
the, in Bible, 76 ; wind from 
disHked by Hippocrates, 85 
South-East, Babylonians and, 33 ; 
Chinese dragon “Enlightener” 
and, 104 ; Enlil’s chamber 
(BalDylonian) opened to, 33 
South-West, Babylonians and, 33 ; 
Chinese dragon “ Enlightener ” 
and, 104 

Spindle, nereids have golden, 75-6 
Spindle Whobls, symbols on 
Trojan, 24 seq. 

Spine of Wobld, Mount Meru as, 
183 - 

Spine Symbols, trees, stones, horns, 
hills, pillars, etc., as, 183 
Spibal, a. Lang on Greek and Celtic, 
53, 54 et seq. ; Amon’s horn and, 
61 ei seq. ; an imitative symbol, 
66 ; angular type of, 51 ; “ art 
motif ” and “ symbol ” theories, 
47 et seq. ; as Chines© thunder 
symbol, 61, 62, 79, 83 ; as sacred 
symbol, 50 ; Assyrian and Aztec 
“ Trees of Life ’ ’ show, 1 68 et seq. ; 
birds of prey perform, in flight, 
130; Borneo demon-expulsion 
ceremony and, 133-4; Buddhist 
“ Whirlwind chapter ” and, 118 ; 
bull’s ear and, in Scotland, 145 ; 
Calendar and, 49; celestial 
whirlpool and whirlwind and, 
95 ; Celtic birth concept and, 
111 ; Chinese symbolism of, 82, 
83 ; Christian symbolism of, 64 ; 
coiled serpent as symbol of 
Cosmic Energy, 69 ; coiling and 
revolving dragon and, 80, 81 ; 
connected with Chinese dragon, 
120; Copan (Central America) 
stele shows, 119 ; dogs perform, 
49, 50, 130 ; ear and, 145 ; ears 
of gods. Kings and rain-bringers 
show, 119 ; ears and eyes of 
“ tiki ” and, 114, 146 ; Egyptian 
pre-dynastic and early dynastic, 
63-4 ; eye, shell and whirlpool as, 
in Gaelic, 66 ; food -swallowing 
and. 111 ; forms of in Oceania, 
51 ; Gaelic indelba (symbols) 
and, 57 ; Hall on origin of 57 
et. seq. ; Hallstatt spiral brooches 
61 et seq. ; “ Heart of All 

Serpents ” and, 118; Hindu birth 
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symbol, 111; Hindu gods witb 
hair in shell spirals, 66, 118 ; 
how Maori acquired, 68 ; in 
ancient Irish tomb, 67 ; intro- 
duction of, into Scandinavia and 
Britain, 68 ; Japanese goddess’s 
hair twisting, 148 ; “ lucky ” 

and “ unlucky ” turnings, 52 ; 
Malay souls leave through hair 
whorl, 119; Maori reason for 
tattooing, 112-3 ; mistletoe 
twines “ to right ”, 175-6 ; 

Hixtec “Heart” symbol and 
spiral serpent, 117-8; Hagas in 
spirals round Buddha, 11 7-8 ; 
natural forms of, 49 ei seq. ; 
ISTavaho celestial “ whirlpool 
lake ” and, 95-6 ; navel and, 
112, 114; nebula as true helix, 
108 ; non-Minoan origin of, 63 ; 
Octopus and, 49, 61, 60, 61 ; 
older in Eastern Mediterranean 
than in Oceania, 48 ; origin of 
Chinese thunder spiral, 120 ; 
outward and inward in circulat- 



ing ceremonies, 129 (see “ Whirl- 
ing Logs ”, 96) ; Palaeolithic 
shell symbolism, 66 ; parasitic 
plants sacred because of, 49-61, 
175; pearl spiral ascends: 
dragon spiral fiat, 82 ; Poly- 
nesians and Americans and, 60-1 ; 
“ rain bringers ” of Old and New 
World and, 119; ram’s horns 
and, 49-51; “Red Ball” 
(Chinese) with spiral, dragon and, 
81-3 ; right and left spirals of 
vines, 176 ; rivers from Creek 
“ whirlpool lake ” have form of, 
106-7 ; Rudra’s hair and, 71 ; 
sacred circuit and, 124 ; sacred 
ivy on trees and pillars and, 177 ; 
Scandinavian “World Mill” 
and whirlpool, 87*8; Scottish 
house circulating and, 128 ; sky 
cult and, 113 ; Serpent as, 49-51 ; 
serpent -dragon as “ Heart ” and 
118; serpent symbols and, 1 30- 1 ; 
swastika and, 88 ; tattooed 
spiral and whirlwind ascent to 
sky -world, 113; theory of in- 
troduction into Egypt, 58; 
thunderbolt and, 118; top- 
spinning ceremony and, 130; 
triskelion formed by, 153 ; 
twisting parasites and twisting 
trees, 176, 177 ; vine forms, 176 ; 
vine in spiral form in Ainu 
paradise, 178 ; waterspouts, 
whirlpools and whirlwinds and, 
66, 83 ; whirlpool as source of 


life and energy, 70, 71 ; whirl- 
pools and whirlwinds as “life 
givers ”, 69, 95 ; whirlwind and 
49-61, 96 ; whoried shell as, 49, 
61,112; Pany and, 83 

Spiral Nebula, “ Vortex of Atom’s ” 
theory and, 108 

Spiral Staircase, the Masonic, 128 

Springs, and streams of milk and 
honey, 165 

Standing Stones, as “ altars ”, 
180 ; as spine symbols, 183 ; 
Egyptian and goddess, 179 ; in 
semi -barren and fertile areas, 181; 
jade symbols and shapes of, 
181-2 ; King Canute forbade 
worship of, 180 ; pagan symbols 
on Carnac cross, 182 ; sacred 
trees and, 180 ; “ stones of 

worship ”, 182 ; ‘ Sunset hill ” 
and, 179 ; symbolism of, 180 
et seq. ; world-wide distribution 
of, and of beliefs connected with, 
182 ; worship of, forbidden by 
Councils of Rouen, Toledo, Arles 
and Nantes, 180 ; worship of 
rivers, lakes, hills and heavenly 
bodies and, 182 

Stars, as souls and “ Imperishable 
Ones ” in Pyramid Texts, 88 ; 
Aryo -Indian names of, 92 ; 
Assyro -Babylonian Pole star god, 
91; calendar and, 110; Cassi- 
opeia as Egyptian “ Leg ”, 100 ; 
celestial whirlpool and whirlwind 
and “ Great Bear ”, 94 ; Chinese 
and Scandinavian ideas of Pole 
star, 86-8 ; Chinese connected 
planets and cardinal points, 34 ; 
Chinese “ milk stone ” and, 178 ; 
Chinese stellar swastika, 86 ; 
cow and pig goddess and, 89 ; 
creation of world at rising of 
Sirius, 110 ; dead go to Northern 
in Pyramid Texts, 103 ; dragons 
and falling, 80 ; early Calendar 
and, 69 ; Egyptian fusion of 
stellar and solar faiths, 88, 91 ; 
Egyptian gods as stars and 
swallows, 97 ; Egyptian “ Great - 
Ones-North-of-the-Sky ”, 97 ; 

Egyptian “ Imperishable Ones ”, 
20, 88, 98 ; Egyptian “ Lily 
lake ”, 97 ; Egyptian names of 
Northern groups of, 91 ; Egyptian 
Paradise and Northern, 29; 
Egyptian Pharaoh as Pole star, 
20 ; Egyptian sky-ferxyman as 
Canopus or Orion star, 97 ; 
Egyptian solar paradise and 
Northern, 29 ; Egyptian tree. 
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bird, well and lake cults and, 158 ; StohE Giucles, raising devil in, 135 ; 
Egyptian “ Year star, 91; {sm megaliths B>TidL standing stonea.) 

Enlil’s consort as ‘ ‘ Great Serpent’ ’ StOnes oe W obship, the Celtic , 1 82 
(Babylonian), 106 ; fish const eiia- Stoem God, voice of, 142 
tion and rain god, 175 ; ** Great SxJHKi, Hindu cow-mother of parrots, 
Bear” and kidneys, 117; 171 

“ Great Bear ” as Egyptian Sitmebians, Adad and “ Lady of 
“ Thigh ”, 100 ; “ Great Bear ” Waters ”, 175 ; cardinal points, 

as “ Striker”, 91; “ Great 33; corn goddess of, 174; 

Bear”, or ‘".Dipper” (Ursa Enlil’s consort as “Great 

as seasons controller, 86 ; Serpent”, 106 ; gem trees of, 

Hindu cremations and Northern, 178 ; god Eniil’s chamber, 33 ; 

38 ; Horus and “ Morning Star ”, orientation of Nippur temple, 

158, 162; Horus as slayers of 33 1 Tammuz and cedar, 175; 

stellar demon, 98 ; in Pyramid Tammuz and goddess as star 

Texts and Unis, 97-8 ; jade and groups, 106 ; Tammuz and 

pearls of Ursa Major and Pole Osiris, 105 ; Tammuz and the 

star, 86 ; jade symbols, mega- North, 175 ; Tammuz and Vine 

liths and worship of , 3 82 ; Meso- goddess, 175; Vine-goddess as 
potamians and North star, 38; “Queen of Waters”, 174; 

“ Milky Way” as sky river, 94, “ weeping for Tammuz ”, 175; 

95, 96, 100, 110, 148, 163; whirlpool and viper goddess of, 

“ Milky Way ” nourishes vegeta- 73, 74 (see Babylonia.) 
tion (with milk), 164-5; move- Sun, as “Magic tank”, 137; as 
ments of, 67 ; Northern, and sky-god’s “ Eye ”, 145 ; Azilian 

“the Most High”, 9; Osiris pictographs, 16; Beltane (May 

and, 97-8 ; Osiris connected with day) dance of, 123; born from 

Northern, 103 ; Pole star as Japanese god’s eye, 148 ; 

“ coffin of Osiris ”, 100 ; Pharaoh calendar and, 69, 110 ; dance to 

and “Great Bear”, 103; stop southward movement of. 

Pharaoh as Orion, 103 ; Pharaoh 123 ; ear-plugs and, 147 ; ear- 

as Pole star, 103; Pharaohs as, rings and, 147; Egyptian god 

and as seasons controllers, 93 ; Be (sun) and Northern stars, 91 ; 

revolving crocodile and crocodile foam fertilised by, in Zmxi Bed 

constellation, 105 ; Boman Jove’s Indian and .Indonesian myths, 

seat among the Northern, 30 ; 72 ; fusion of with Egyptian 

Scandinavian “ World Mill ” and stellar cult, 29, 30, 88, 91 ; golden 

86-8; seasons controllers, 86, 93 ; ships of (Hindu), 119; Hindu 

star-spangled deities, 89 ; “ stars son of, born f:rom mother’s ear, 

of God ”, 91 ; stellar cult in 143 ; Horus -Set feud originally 

Egypt, 29 ; stellar swastikas, 86, solar, 102 ; magatama symbols 

92; Sumerian goddess as Scorpio in disc of 152; navel of, 165; 

and Serpens, 106; Sumerian Paradise of Egyptian cult of, 29 ; 

Nina as Hydra, 106 ; Sumerian Palaeolithic myth of, 138 ; 

Vine-goddessand, 174 ; swallows Pharaoh becomes Be (sun god), 

and gods as, 158 ; Tammuz and , 122 ; Pushan (Hindu god) as 
goddess as Hydra, 106 ; Tammuz charioteer of, 119; Pushan’s 

and “Great Bear” and Pole wheel 119; rays of as milk, 163 ; 

star, 175 ; Tammuz as “ Great Scandinavian “ father ” of, and 

Serpent of heaven ”, 106 ; “ World Mill ”, 87 ; snail shell 

“ Vortex of Atoms ” theory and and 112 ; son of born with ear- 

spiral nebula, 108 ; water rings 143-4 ; spiral and, 118 ; 

Crustacea and, 174-5; worship spiral growth of plants and, 176-6; 

of stones, trees, etc. and, 182 tree gives birth to, 180 ; tree, 

Stellab Cult, blending with solar, pillar, mountain, cow, etc. and, 
29, 30, 88, 91 ; earlier in Egypt 179; triskelion as seasons symbol, 
than solar, 29, 158 and, 155 ; the “ old sun ” in 

Stenhis, standing stones of, 181 Egypt and Scotland, 122 ; vine 

Stone, girl “ sweated ” from, 72 ; and, 176-7 ; water of Be, 163 ; 

spirals on in Ireland, 57 ; spirals woi:«hip of stones, trees, etc. and, 

on in Scotland, 58 182 
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Sun Cult, ascendancy of in Egypt, 
29 ; paradise of Egyptian, 29 ; 
stellar cult and, 29, 30, 88, 91 
Sunday Well, 135 and note 2. 
Sun-God (see Nergal, Nebo, Marditk, 
Be, Surya,) 

Sun-Goddess (see Amaterdm.) 
SuNWAYS, right-hand turn, 125 
et seq. {sQQ circuit,) 

Sun -W obship, in ancient Ireland, 
57 ; King Canute forbids in 
England, 180, 182 (see sun,) 
SuBABHi, Hindu cow -mother god- 
dess, 170, 171 ; pours milk in 
celestial lake, 171 

SuBYA (Hindu sun god), 26 j son of 
born from ear, 143-4 
Susa, early swastika from, 5 
Susa No Wo, Japanese god : births 
of children of, from beads, 148, 
151 

Swallows, Egyptian gods as stars 
and, 97, 158 

Swastika, A* Lang’s theory regard- 
ing, 53 ; a sacred symbol, 13 ; 
area of origin of, 2, 7, 13; as 
Icelandic magic sign, 6 ; as luck 
symbol, 1, 2 ; as Mexican symbol 
of gold, 41, 42 ; as symbol of 
deity, 41 ; Bride Baby ” form 
of, 6 ; cardinal points and, 24 ; 

Celtic knot ” formed from, 6, 7 ; 
“ Celtic knot ” like “ Mexican 
knot ”, 6, 7, 41, 42 ; Chinese 
stellar, 86 ; Count Goblet 
D’Alvielia on distribution of, 
8 et seq, ; did Hittites invent ? 
5 ; distribution of in America, 
11, 12 ; Early Christians used in 
catacombs, 5 ; four -faced Horus 
as, 104 ; “ god houses ” formed 
from, 22 ; Hailstatt spiral 
swastika, 61 ; Hindu cross as, 
26 ; Houssay’s theory of origin 
of, 12; in Cyprus, 5 ; independent 
origin theory, 2, 11; in Elam, 
2, 7 ; in India and Africa, 2, 7 ; 
in Irish manuscripts and on 
Scottish stones, 6j 42-46 ; Jain 
and Tibetan forms of, 7 ; Lap- 
land and Celtic forms of com- 
pared, 6, 7 ; Maltese cross as, 
26, 27 ; maze formed from, 45 ; 
modern use of, 5, 6, 7, 13, 14, 
35, 63, 95-6 ; Moslem cross as, 
13, 14 ; Navaho“ whirling logs ” 
as, 95-6 ; not imitative, 65-6 ; 
, octopus theory, 12 ; of proto - 
Elamite date at Susa, 5 ; on 
breast of Buddha, 36 ; on 

Buddah’s footprints, 7 ; on 


Japanese bronze Buddha, 53; 
on Scottish sculptured stones, 
43-46 ; on tomb of King Midas, 
5 ; origin of in Caucasus, 8 ; 
other symbols and, 183 ; Pro- 
fessor Elliot Smith on, 12 ; 
sanctity sign, 41 ; sex and, 112 ; 
solar magatamas and, 152 ; 
spiral and, 51, 88, 95; stellar, 
92 ; triskelion and, 152 ; Trojan 
whorls show substitutes for, 
25-27 ; “ wind doors ” of 

American, 40 ; ‘‘ winged disc ” 
and, 9, 11 ; world pillar, world 
tree, horns, etc. and, 41 
Sweat, vitalising power of, 158 
Sweden, circuit “ to left ’’in, 131 
Swine, sky pig of Troy (see boar 
sacri/ice and pig,) 

“ Sycamobe op South ”, the 

Egyptian, 159 

Sycamobe Fig, as Egyptian “ Tree 
of Life ”, 169-60 ; American 
agave and, 167 ; Artemis of 
Ephesus personified, 166-7 ; 

Egyptian ded amulet and, 101 ; 
.description of, 159, 160 ; Hathor 
as, 167 ; Land of, 159 ; why 
connected with deities, 160 
Sybia, early mariners visited, 20 
Syeo -Hittites, winged disc of, 9 


Taoitus, 180 

Tammuz, as dying god, 175 ; as 
serpent dragon, 105-6 ; ceremonial 
weeping for, 175 ; “ Great Bear ” 
and, 175 ; Hydra and, 106 ; 
inundation takes like Osiris, 
106 ; in sky boat like Osiris, etc., 
100 ; Osiris and, 105 ; “ twining 
goddess ” loved by, 73, 74 ; 
vine and cedar and, 175 ; vine 
goddess and, 175 ; wailed for 
at North of temple, 175 

Tabtabus, Plato’s account of, 106-7 

Tattooing, dragon on chin sign and, 
8 1 ; Hag who fed on tattoo marks, 
113; plant, fish, bird, lizard, etc. , 
symbols in, 1 14 ; Polynesian and 
African, 114; religious signific- 
ance of, 113 ; sacred animals in, 
114; significance of spiral in, 
112-3 ; spirals and whirlwinds in, 
113 

Teabs, bees from tears of Re, sun 
god, 161; vitalizing power of 
divine, 168-9; incense plants 
from, 159 ; weeping for Tammuz, 
175 

Teats, figs as, 166-7 
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Tefnut, Egyptian goddess, incense 
plants and, 159 
Tennessee, swastika in, 11 
Tezcateipoca, Aztec god of North, 
30, 169 ; Hindu gods and, 169 ; 
in Children’s Paradise, 169 ; 
milk-yielding tree and, 169 
Thomas the Khymeb, 74 
Thor, Scandinavian god, journeys 
of to East, 32 

Thorn Tree, mistletoe and, 176 
Thoth, Egyptian god, mansion and 
door of at Abydos, 21 ; West the 
point of, 21 

Thrace, swastika in, 8 
Thunder, dragon causes, 82; dragon 
puts in rotation, 81 ; dragons 
cause at Birth of Year, 120 ; 
Gucumatz (Quiche god) sends, 

117 ; Osiris reaches sky amid 
pearls of, 162 ; peacock’s dance 
and, 62-3 ; spiral as symbol of, 
61 ei seq. ; 79, 81, 83, 118, 119, 
120 ; turkey and pheasant and, 
63 

Thunder Bolt, diamond as, 118; 
Indra lets loose w’-aters (at birth 
of year) with, 111 ; spiral and, 

118 ; swastika as, 81 ; 

Thunder God, dragon as, 81 ; 

symbol of on Trojan whorls, 25 ; 
spiral of Asiatic, 120 ; Thor as 
32; voice of, 142 

Thunder Goddess, the Scottish, 
172 

Thutmose III, King of Egypt, 62 
Tiber, as ** milk ” river, 173 
Tibet, Buddhists circulate “ stupas ” 
in, 125 ; swastika in, 7 
Tides, caused by “ World Mill ”, 87 
Tiger, Chinese god of West is the 
White, 85 

Tigress, suckles Chinese hero, 160 
Tiki, as Polynesian “ father of man- 
kind ”, 146 ; Copan (American) 
toad and the Maori, 146 ; ear 
spirals of, 114, 145 ; Egyptian 
pendant and, 146 ; eye spirals 
of, 114; frog and, 146 
Tlaloo, Aztec god of East, 30 
Tombs, circuits “ to left ” and “ to 
right ” in modern Egypt, 132 
Top-Spinning, spiral and, 130 
Torres Straits Islands, top -spin- 
ning ceremony in, 130 
Trees, Ainu’s sacred willow, 183 ; 
Artemis and Ephesian tree shrine, 
166 ; Assyrian and Mexican 
“ Trees of Life ”, 168 et seq, ; 
bees connected with, 161 ; 
Canute forbids worship of, 180 ; 


cedar from God Geb’s blood, 159 ; 
cedar and vine and Tammuz, 
175 ; chapel and grove of sacred, 
180 ; Councils of Toledo, Arles, 
etc,, on worship of, 180 ; cow of 
goddess and, 160 ; cult animals 
and, 166-7 ; divination by, in 
Nigeria, 156-7 ; Egyptian pre- 
dynastic worship of, 168 et seq, ; 
163; Egyptian pre -dynastic tree 
of life, 158 ; Egyptian “sycamore 
of South ” as tree of life, 159-160 ; 
fig family of, 159-160 ; Gaulish 
grove and shrine, 180 ; hazel as 
Gaelic god, 172 ; gpddess, pillar 
and, 179 ; from saliva of deities, 
158-9 ; hazel as “ Tree of Life ”, 
172 ; honey -and -milk elixir and 
worship of, 161 ; incense -bearing 
and oil-yielding, 174 ; latex 
(milky fluid) of, 159, 160 ; Maori 
women fertilised by, 112 ; milk 
from “ Tree of Life ” (Egyptian), 
162-3 ; milk-yielding : Aztec 
form of, 166 et seq, ; milk-yielding 
Chinese and Persian, 173 ; 
milk-yielding : cult animals and, 
166-7 ; milk -yielding ; Egyptian, 
Hindu, etc., 159, 160 ; milk- 
yielding : Greek and Scots babes 
fed from, 160-1 ; milk-yielding ; 
in Hindu and Aztec Paradises, 
168-170 ; milk-yielding : Hindu 
cow-mother of, 170 ; milk- 
yielding : paper mulberry as, 
174 ; milk-yielding : Romulus 
and Remus suckled under one 
of the, 160 ; milk -yielding : St. 
Augustine on Manichaean beliefs 
regarding, 173 ; mistletoe’s 
favourite, 175-6 ; navel strings 
hung on, by Maori, 112; Nigerian 
“ whispering Palm ”, 157 ; origin 
of worship of, 156 et seq, ; parasitic 
plants on sacred, 175-6 ; Scottish 
tree goddess, 171-2 ; serpent 
worship and, 161 ; silver, gold 
and bronze, in Ainu Paradise, 
178 ; spiral tendency of certain, 
176, 177 ; spirals and, 49 ; 177-8 ; 
standing stones and, 178 seq. ; 
stone circles and, in England, 
180 ; stone circles and, in Scot- 
land, 181 ; Sumero -Babylonian 
gem, 178 ; sun born from 
(Egyptian) tree, 180 ; symbols 
of on Trojan whorls, 25 ; syca- 
more fig, as “ milk yielders ”, 
160 ; sycamore fig as Tree of 
Life, 160 ; Tammuz and cedar, 
175 ; twisted, English custom 
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connected with, 177 ; unlucky 
trees to Ainu, 177 ; wasps 
fertilise fig tree, 161 ; water- 
yieiding, (see “ World 

Tree of Egypt, Scandinavia 
and India, 26 ; worship of 
condemned, 180 

Triskelion, area of origin of, 165 ; 
as solar symbol, 156 ; as symbol 
of seasons, 155 ; Caucasian, 
Celtiberian, Egyptian, Irish, 
Japanese, Lycian, Scandinavian 
and Scottish, 153-6 ,* magatama 
symbols form, 152 ; shells and, 
155 ; swastika and, 152 
Troy, distribution of swastika from, 
8 ; spindle -whorls of, 24 et seq. ; 
spirals of, 57-8 ; stellar cross and 
swastika from, 92 ; swastika on 
plain of, 5 ; symbols of, and 
Azilian, 26-7 

Tuaitheal, “ left-hand ” turning 
(Gaelic), 124 

Turkey, as rain bird, 63 ; IsTavaho 
myth refers to, 95 
Turquoise, in milk ceremony, 164 
Twining Vines, some “ to right ” 
and some “ to left ”, 176 
Twisted Tree, English custom 
connected with, 177 
Twisting Trees, 176 
“ Two Skies ”, counterpart of 
Egypt’s “ Two Lands ”, 97 
Typhon, Echidna bride of, 74 ; 
whirlwind, 74 


TJatchet, Egyptian goddess of 
North, 21 

Underworld, Dewat as, 102 ; 
Maori ghosts that go to, 79 ; 
Paradise of, 74, 79, 102 
Ufwawet, Egyptian god, “ opens 
the way ”, 163 
Ur, turning goddess of, 73-4 
Ursa Major constellation (see 
Great Bear,) 

Uttara Kuru, The Hindu Paradise, 
Aztec “ Children’s Paradise ”, 
and, 169-170 


Varuna, Hindu god of West, 31, 
129, 171 

Vedio Age, star names of, 92 
Vegetation, Celestial milk nour- 
ishes, 163, 164, 166 ; dews from 
moon blights, 165 ; Hindu milk- 
yielding plants, 171 (see plants, ) 
Venus, the Palseolithic, 69 (see 
Aphrodite,) 


ViGEUSSON, 87 

Vine, as “ Tree of Life ”, 168-9 ; 
left and right spirals of, 176; 
mistletoe and, 176 ; sacred to 
Ainu, 177-8 ; silver and the gold 
and bronze in Ainu paradise, 178 ; 
spiral growth of varieties of, 49, 
176 ; Sumerian goddess of, 174 ; 
sun attracts, 176-7 ; “ water of 
life ” from, 174 

Vine Goddess, as Queen of 
Waters ”, 174 ; scorpion, crabs, 
lobsters, etc., and, 174 ; Tammuz 
and, 176 

Vine Stalk of Heaven, )Sumerian 
goddess as, 174 

Virgin Mary, navel myth of, 144 

Vishnu, Brahma born from navel of, 
116; swastika and cult of, 2; 
West the locality of, 31 


Wales, maze from, 46 
Walnut Tree, mistletoe and, 176 
Wasp, as “ dog bee ”, 161 ; fig-tree 
fertilized by variety of, 161 
Water, as source of Energy, 69 ; 
as “ vigour ” in Hindu text, 70 ; 
Brahman holy water sprinkling 
when circulating, 128 ; Chinese 
“ fung-shui ” (wind and water) 
doctrine, 86 ; dragons cause 
whirlpools, 73 ; dust from, in 
Hindu creation myth, 70 ; early 
Newtons and, 94 ; “ essence of 
gods ” in Egypt, and “ vigour ” 
as essence of the waters ” in 
India, 70, 164 ; “ fire in ” (Hindu 
concept), 70 ; Hindu god, Rudra, 
sets in motion at Creation, 71 ; 
lunar dews blight vegetation, 
165 ; sprinkling of in Evil Eye 
rite, 130 ; sweetened, and given 
to babies, 161 

Watbr-Confiners, Tammuz and 
Osiris as, 105-6 (see Serpent 
Water -Gonfiners , ) 

Water Crustacea, Vine goddess of 
Sumeria and, 174 

Water of Life, 67 ; Egyptian pre- 
dynastic, 168 ; “ flood of 

Nephthys, 162 ; in sky, 69 ; 
lake of Horus, 18, 19 ; malachite 
lakes, 164; milk in, 171 ; plant 
fluids and, 160, 174; Pool of 
God ”, 163 ; sap as, 69, 70, 159, 
160 ; vine yields, 174 ; water of 
Re as, 163 ; wax and honey 
from, 159 ; Zuni and Indonesian 
foam myths, 72 ; Zuni creation 
myth and creative, 71 
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Waters that Flow Abound, 
Navaho celestial lake, 95*6 (see 
Tartarus , ) 

Waters, Queen of, Sumerian vine- 
goddess as, 174 

Waterspouts, as spirals, 66 ; spiral 
as symbol of , 83 

Wax, origin of, 159 

Weighing of Soul, Malay belief in, 
119 

Wells, Canute forbids worship of, 
180; circulating of, 111, 131; 
divination ceremony at well, 135 ; 
Egyptian well of life ”, 158 ; 
“ vigour ” from and dew ponds, 
70 ; worship of and megaliths, 
182 

Wells of Mile and Honey, in 
Heavenly Jerusalem, 165 

West, Abydos (Egypt) mansion of, 
21 ; Adityas (Hindu) as over- 
lords of, 31, 129 ; arbitrary 

Chinese connexions with, 34 ; 
as female in Japan, 20 ; as source 
of rivers (Hindu), 171 ; Autumn 
in China and Scotland and, 29, 
85 ; Azilian Ofnet cave heads 
directed towards, 16 ; Babylon 
god of, 30, 33 ; “ behind me ” in 
Babylonia, 30 ; “ behind ” point 
in India, 30, 31 ; “ behind ” 

point in Semitic and Celtic, 29 ; 
celestial river of milk in, 165-6 ; 
Chines© connected lungs and 
small intestines with, 34 ; 
Chines© connected planet Venus, 
Autumn, wind and metal with, 
34 ; Chinese connected White 
Tiger god with, 34 ; Chinese 
dragon*' Enlightener ” and, 104 ; 
Egyptian Cult of, 17 ; Egyptian 
dead in, 17 ; Egyptian goddess 
Hathor of, 22 ; Egyptian goddess 
ISTeith of, 22 ; Egyptian “ wind 
door ” of, 40 ; Egyptians con- 
nected intestines with, 37 ; 

Grreat Bear ” points to in 
Autumn, 86 ; Hindu altar build- 
ing and, 129 ; Hindu cow- 
mother in, 171 ; Hindu mountain 
of, 31 ; Horn of He for, 104 ; 

" in front ” in Mexican (Aztec) 
myth, 30 ; inhuenc© of on Chinese 
dead, 85 ; Irish belief regarding 
wind from, 39 ; located before 
South and North, 14; Malay 
souls pass to, 119 ; Maori and 
sex of, 112 ; Maya connected 
" Black One ” (internal organ) 
with, 37 ; Moslem “ Beeorder ” 
angel of, 13, 14 ; Moslem “ on 


left ”, 14 ; “ on loft ” in Poly- 
nesia, 30 ; “on right ” in Egypt 
and China, 29, 104 ; “ on right ” 
in Egypt : life through “ right 
ear ”, 143 ; Osiris as god of, 17, 
21, 102 ; Pharaohs lie on West 
side of Pyramids, 33 ; Pyramid 
Texts and, 17, 33 ; source of 
rivers in India, 31 ; Thoth 
(Egypt) as god of, 21 ; Varuna 
(Hindu) god of, 31, 129, 171; 
Vishnu (Hindu god) in, 31 ; 
White Tiger god (China) of, 86 ; 
wind from “ bad ” in Scotland, 
84-5 ; Quetzaicoatl, the Aztec 
god of, 30 

Westerners, Egyptian gods, Osiris 
as “ first ” or “ Lord ” of, 17, 21, 
102 ; XJpwawet (Apuat) as, 163 
Wheel of Buddha, 118 
Wheel of Pushan, Hindu god, 119 
Whirlfire, Indonesian" half -man ” 
goes to sky in, 78, 79 
Whirling Logs, Navaho Red Indian, 
96-6 

Whirlpool, Aphrodite’s origin in, 
71 ; embryo enclosed in (Hindu 
concept), 70 ; Gaelic name of 
same as those of eye and peri- 
winkle, 66 ; “ Great Bear ” and, 
94 ; in history of science and 
religion, 108 ; in space ; Leucippus 
on, 107 ; life began in, 71 ; 
Hudra, Hindu god, sets in 
motion, 71 ; spiral as symbol of, 
83, 96 ; Scandinavian “ World 
Mill” and maelstrom, 87-8; 
Scottish goddess and Corry- 
vreckan, 71 ; sea-serpent 
goddess (the “ turning ”) as, 74 ; 
Sumerian “ turning goddess ” 
and, 73, 74 ; Zuni “ terraced 
bowl ” myth and, 71-2 
Whirlpool Lake of Sky, the 
Navaho (Red Indian), 95-6 (see 
Detmt.) 

Whirlpool Lake of Underworld, 
Plato on Tartarus, 106-7 ; spiral- 
form rivers from, 106-7 (see 
Dewaf,) 

Whirlpools, as “ life-givers ”, 69 ; 
Chinese dragons “ live in ”, at 
sea, 72-3 ; dragons make, 73 ; 
in Greek creation myth, 72 ; 
Japanese dragons in, 73 ; natural 
spirals, 66 et seq, ; whirlwinds 
and, 73 

Whirlwind, as carriers of super- 
natural beings, 77-8 ; as “ Heart 
of All Serpents ”, 118 ; ascribed 
to dragons in China and Japan, 
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79, 80 ; Biblical references to, 
76, 77 ; devil in, 77 ; dragon 
rolls ” in Japan, 79 ; embraces 
all winds, 74 ; Ezekiel’s vision 
of God in, 76 ; Fijian chiefs 
ghost in, 78 ; “ Great Bear ” 
and, 94 ; Indonesian boy goes 
to sky as in, 78-9 ; in history of 
science and religion, iOS ; Maori 
ghosts go to sky in, 79 ; Pharaoh 
Unis goes to sky “ on the wind ”, 
79 ; Polynesian spiral tattoo 
marks and, 113 ; Red Indian 
ghosts go to sky in, 78 ; shells 
and birth and, 144 ; spiral as 
symbol of, 66 et seq, ; 83, 96 ; 
supernatural beings in, 74, 76, 
78 ; Typhon as, 74 ; “ Vortex 
of Atoms ” theory and, 107-8 ; 
whirlpool and, 73 

Whibl WINDS, Ainu demons in, 78 ; 
as “ life givers ”, 69 ; at Birth 
of Year, 120 ; “ eddy winds ” of 
February, 75 ; fairies travel in, 
74-5 ; Hindu “ bhuts ” in, 78 ; 
in Greek Tartarus, 106-7 ; natural 
spirals, 66 e( seq, ; nereids travel 
in, 75 ; Rudra Hindu god and, 
71 

White Grown Goddess, the 
Egyptian, 161 

WiDDERSHiNS, left-hand turning, 
124 (see circuit.) 

Wiedemann, A., 101 

WiDLIAMS, M., 62-3 

Willow Tree, mistletoe and, 176 ; 

why sacred to Ainu, 183 
Wilson, Thomas, 11, 36, 41, 63 
Wind, as breath of Chinese dragon, 
104 ; as breath of Osiris, 105 ; 
early Newtons and, 94 ; Egyptian 
“ Khamaseen ”, 18 ; Egyptian 
North as bringer of inundation, 
19 ; Egyptian North, from 
goddess 'Nut, 18 ; Egyptian 
North is red, 18 ; Egyptian North 
required by dead, 37 ; elfin 
storm from fairyland, 78 ; fire 
and in Scots’ folk tale, 84-6 ; Greek 
JEtesian, 18 ; impregnation by, 
144 ; in Hindu creation myth, 
70 ; Osiris sends from throat, 
105 ; Pharaoh’s ghost goes to 
sky on, 79 (see whirlwind.) 

Wind Boobs, in Egypt, and America, 
40 

Wind Holes, 68, 69, 74, 103, 142 
Winds, Ainu “ twisted ” and 
‘‘ bad ”, 78 ; as “ air of life ”, 
67, 110 ; as carriers of influences, 
26 ; as sky supports, 94 ; Biblical 


references to, 76, 77 ; cardinal 
points indicated by, in Egypt, 
18 ; caves as sources of, 68 (see 
wind holes) ; cross and, 40, 41 
(see swastika) ; dragon hurricanes 
in China, 80 ; eflects of North 
and South winds in Egypt, 19 ; 
Egyptian dead required North, 
37, 18 ; Egyptian “ doors ” of, 
40 ; Egyptian god Shu as sky- 
supporter, 94 ; Egyptian 
“ Khamaseen ”and'‘ Samooin ”, 
18; fairies travel on, 74-5; 
Gaelic lore of, 39, 40, 84-6 ; 
Hippocrates and, 85 ; how caused 
in Tartarus, 107 ; in Irish 
religious songs, 39, 40 ; influence 
of on conception, birth and 
growth, 116 ; nereids in, 75 ; 
Nile and the, 19 ; Pliny on 
Theory of, 115 ; whirlwinds (see 
whirlwind.) 

Wine, celestial river of, 165-6 
Winged Disc, as a cross, 9 ; 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Mexican, Polynesian and Syro- 
Hittite forms of, 9 ,* scarab 
double -serpent or U -symbols and, 
25 ; swastika and, 8, 11 ; “Trees 
of Life ” and, 168 cjJ seq. 
Winter, in Scottish, Scandinavian 
and Persian myths, 121 
Witches, circuits of, 131, 136 
Wolf, Roman cult animal, 160, 173 ; 
suckles Romulus and Remus, 
160, 173 

Wollaston, A. F. R., 147 
Woodbine, sacred in Ireland, 175 
“ Word ”, The, as breath (wind) 
from sky, 143 ; Ear of Chaos 
first hears, 143 ; Egyptian god 
Pfcah as, 142 
World House, 26 
World Mill, the Scandinavian, 
86-8, 121 

World Seine, Mount Meru as, 183 
(see sky supports.) 

World’s Ages, (see Ages of World.) 

World Tree, 26 

Wu, Chinese Emperor, 104 


Yam A, Aztec god and the Hindu god, 
169 ; “ door of ” in South, 31 
YdNe, Chinese concept, 33, 82-3, 
104 ; Chinese .symbol of, 144-5 ; 
spiral and, 83 

Year, altar as symbol of, 129 ; 
birth of (see Birth of Year) ; 
Sirius as star of, in Egypt, 91 
Yellow Dragon, 80 
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YiMA/Fersian god, 121 Zbchabiah, wiiirlwind symbolism of , 

Yin, Ciimese concept, 33, 82-3, 104, 76 

144-5 Zeus, suckled by goat or horned 

Ymib (Scandinavian giant-god) fed sheep, 160 

by four milk rivers of cardinal Ziggubats, Babylonian temple 
points, 166; grinding of on towers and Egyptian pyramids, 

“ World Mil 88, 121 ; Osiris 33' 

and, 91 Zuni, creation myth of, 71-2 ; 

Yucatan, swastika in, 1 1 foam myth link with Indonesia, 

^ Yug AS, Hindu mythical Ages, 152 72; ** god houses” of, 22; 

{see Ages of WorkL) “ milk of corn ”, 165 
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T his series marks one of the most ambitious adventures in the 
annals of book publishing. Its aim is to present in accessible 
form the results of modern research and modern scholarship 
throughout the whole range of the Social Sciences — to summarize in one 
comprehensive sjn thesis the most recent findings and theories of 
historians, anthropologists, archaeologists, sociologists, and all consci- 
entious students of civilization. 

To achieve success in this stupendous undertaking, the arrangement 
of the series, has been entrusted to the experienced editorship of C. K. 

Ogden, M.A., of Magdalene College, Cambridge. The new French 
series, U Evolution de VHumanite^ in which the leading savants of France 
are collaborating with the Director of the Bibliotheque de Sjnthese 
Historique, M. Henri Berr, is being incorporated. Distinguished 
historians, both European and American, are contributing volumes in | 

their several departments. Above all, while detailed and verj special 
monographs have been avoided, no attempt to “ write down ” to a low 
level has been made. 

The field has been carefully mapped out, as regards both subjects 
and periods ; and, though the instalments will be published as they are 
ready, the necessary chronological sequence will be secured by the 
fact that the volumes of the French collection will be used as a nucleus. 

Each work will be entirely independent and complete in itself, but 
the volumes in a given group will be found to supplement one another 
when considered in relation to a particular subject or period. 

The volumes are uniformly bound in a fine art-cambric cloth, with 
specially designed gold lettering and emblem, royal octavo in size, 
and usually illustrated. 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT devoted a leading 
article to the first four volumes, in which the series was described as 
being composed by all the talents 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN wrote that “ the experiment is 
one of great interest. Its difficulty is also great. The intention is to 
provide something more than an encyclopaedia or a series of mono- 
graphs. The aim is to preserve a certain community of plan while 




giving a free hand to each author in his own section. It is an heroic 
attemptj which will be sympathetically watched, to bring some light 
into the vast mass of ilhorganized knowledge which we owe to modern 
research and so make it available in the end for the guidance of the 
■world,”'. 

NATURE, the leading scientific journal, in a six-column review, 
provides a striking summary of the aims and objects of the series : “ The 
History of Civilization promises to be perhaps the most important 
contribution so far undertaken towards the task of organization and 
systematization of the social studies. A glance at the prospectus makes 
us anticipate a library of masterpieces, for the best workers of France, 
Great Britain, and some other countries are contributing from their 
own speciality and are attempting to bring it into line with the con- 
tributions from neighbouring fields and with the results of general 
sociology. Including all the volumes of the important French collection, 
U Evolution de PHumanite, the English library contains additions and 
improvements which will place it above its continental counterpart. 
The volumes already issued bear out our best hopes. Arranged so as to 
include all manifestations of human culture, the series follows roughly 
a combined historical and geographical plan. Starting from the most 
comprehensive picture, the empty earth in the midst of the empty 
universe awaiting the arrival of man, it passes then to the gradual 
development of organic life and the early history of mankind, accom- 
panied by a series of introductory works which give an account of the 
various aspects of human culture: social organization, language, 
geographical and racial factors, man’s political evolution and primeval 
domesticity. The story then begins at the traditional cradle of culture, 
the ancient East, on the holy banks of the Nile, the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and on the shores of the Mediterranean, where the origins and 
history of the early Empires and their civilizations are described. . 
After having been shown the growth of the .figean civilization and the 
formation of the Greek people we study the history of Greece in aE 
its wonderful cultural achievements. Next, hegemony has to be 
surrendered to Rome with its laws, politics, and economic organization. 
This brings us to the vast areas occupied by the Teutonic peoples to the 
North, the Persian, Indian and Chinese civilization to the East, and the 
Mongol cultures of Central Asia. These will be studied in a series of 
monographs. . . . The second division will contain volumes on 

Christian religion, on the break-up of the Roman Empire, on the 
religious imperialisms of Christianity and Islam, on the political, social. 
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economic^ and intellectual evolution in the Middle Ages and modern 
times. The English library contains, besides, several special sections, 
one on the histories of various subjects, such as medicine, money, 
costume, witchcraft, etc. ; a section on Oriental culture ; on historical 
ethnology ; and a few more sections not yet exhaustively announced, 
dealing with modern history. This summary does not do full justice 
to the merits of the plan and of the achievements of the series, so far 
as they have been laid before us . . . 

The following pla% comprising upwards of eighty title Sy though not 
definitive^ will serve to convey a general notion of the nature and scope of 
the enterprise 


A. PRE~HISTORY AND ANTIQUITY 

I Introduction and Pre-History 

^Social Organization 
The Earth Before History 
Prehistoric Man 

*The Dawn of European Civilization 
A Linguistic Introduction to History 
A Geographical Introduction to History 
Race and History 
’^The Aryans 
From Tribe to Empire 
^Woman’s Place in Simple Societies 
*Cycles in History 
*The Diffusion of Culture 
*The Migration of Symbols 


Ff^, E, R. Rivers 
E, Perrier 
J, de Morgan 
V. Gordon Childe 
J, Vendryes 
i. Febvre 
E, Pittard 
V, Gordon Childe 
A, Moret 
J, L. Myers 
J. L. Myers 
G. Elliot Smith 
D, A. Macken%ie 


[ The Early Empires 

The Nile and Egyptian Civilization 
^Colour Symbolism of Ancient Egypt 
The Mesopotamian Civilization 
The iEgean Civilization 

; GREECE' 

The Formation of the Greek People 
^Ancient Greece at Work 
The Religious Thought of Greece 


A, Moret 
D. A. Mackenzie 
L, Delaporte 
G. Glotz 


The Art of Greece fF , Deon 

Greek Thought and the Scientific Spirit L. Robin 

The Greek City and its Institutions ‘ G. Glotz 

Macedonian Imperialism P. Jouguet 

Ats asterisk denotes that the volume does form part of the French collection, 
V Evolution de VHumanitS. 


jople A, Jarde 

G» Glotz 

ce C. Sourdille 

W, Deonna and A. de Ridder 


0 , 
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IV Rome 

Ancient Italy _ „ 

The Roman Spirit in Religion and Art 
Roman Political Imtitntions 
Rome the Law-Giver 
Ancient Economic Organization 
The Roman Empire 
♦Ancient Rome at Work 
The Celts 


V Beyond the Roman Empire 
Germany and the Roman Empire 

Pcxsis. 

Ancient China and Central Asia 
*A Thousand Years of the Tartars 


India 

^The Heroic Age of India 

*Caste and Race in India _ 

*The Life of Buddha as Legend and History 


L. Homo 
A. Grenier 
L. Homo 
J, Dedareuil 
J, Contain 
V* Chafot 
P . , Louis 
H. Hubert 


H. Hubert 
C. Huart 
M. Granet 
E, H. Parker 
(Ed.) S. Ltvi 
H . K. Stdhafita 
G. S. Ghurye 
E. E. Thomas 


B. CHRISTIANITY AND THE MIDDLE AGES 


I The Origins of Christianity 

Israel and Judaism _ ^ ^ 

Jesus and the Birth of Christianity 
The Formation of the Church 
The Advance of Christianity ^ ^ _ 

♦History and Literature of Christianity 

II The Break-up OF the Empire 

The Dissolution of the Western Empire 
The Eastern Empire 

Charlemagne _ . . 

The Collapse of the Carlovingian Empire 
The Origins of the Slavs 
*Popular Life in the East Roman Empire 
*The Northern Invaders 


A. Lods 
C. Guignebert 
C. Guignebert 
C. Guignebert 
P. de Labriolle 


F. Lot 
C. Diehl 
L. Half hen. 
F.Lot 
(Ed) P. Boyer 
N. Baynes 
B. S. Phillfotts 


III Religious Imperialism 

Islam and Mahomet 
The Advance of Islam 
Christendom and the Crusades 
The Organization of the Church 
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E, Doutte 
L. Barrau-Dihigo 
P. Alphaniery 
R. Genestal 


P. Lorquet 
E, Strong 


IV The Art of the 'Middle Ages 

The Art of the Middle Ages 
^The Papacy and the Arts 

V Reconstitution of Monarchic Power 

The Foundation of Modern Monarchies 
The Growth of Public Administration 
The Organization of Law 

VI Social and Economic Evolution 


C, Pitit-Dutaillis 
E. Meynial 
E, Meynial 


The Development of Rural and Town Life 
Maritime Trade and the Merchant Gilds 
^Life and Work in the Middle Ages 
*The Life of Women in Medieval Times 
^Travel and Travellers in the Middle Ages 


G. Bout gin 
P, Boissonnade 
P, Boissonnade 
Eileen Power 
(Ed.) A. P. Newton 


VII Intellectual Evolution 


Education in the Middle Ages G. Huisman 

Philosophy in the Middle Ages E. Brehier 

Science in the Middle Ages Abel Key and P. Boutroux 


VIII From the Middle Ages to Modern Times 

Nations of Western and Central Europe P. Lorquet 

Russians, Byzantines, and Mongols (Ed.) P. Boyer 

The Birth of the Book G. Renaudet 

*The Grandeur and Decline of Spain C. Hughes Hartmann 
*The Influence of Scandinavia on England M. E. Seaton 

*The Philosophy of Capitalism T. E. Gregory 

^‘The Prelude to the Machine Age D. Russell 

^Life and Work : Fifteenth to Eighteenth Century G. Renard 


A special group of volumes will be devoted to 
(i) Subject Histories 

^The History of Medicine 

’^The History of Money 

*The History of Costume 

^The History of Witchcraft 

^The History of Taste 

*The History of Oriental Literature 

*The History of Music 


C. G. Cumston 
Sr. E. Gregory 
M. Hiler 
M. Summers 
y. Isaac 
E. Powys Mathers 
Cecil Gray 


(2) Historical Ethnology 

"^The Ethnology of India 
'^The Peoples of Asia 
'^‘The Threshold of the Pacific 
"^The South American Indians 


P. C. Hods on 
L. H. Dudley Buxton 
C. E. Fox 
Rafael Karsten 


In the Sections devoted to MODERN H 1 ST ORT the majority, of titles 
will be announced later. Many volumes are ^ however^ in active preparation^ 
and of these the first to be published will he . . 

/^Tlie Restoration Stage M. Summers 

^London Life in the Eighteenth Century M. Dorothy /George 
^China and Europe in the Eighteenth Century A. Reichwem, 

The following volumes have already been issued. They are arranged 
roughly in the order in which they were published. But their place in the 
schefne of the whole series may be discovered from the above list : 

THE EARTH BEFORE HISTORY : Manis Origin:, and the 
Origin of Life 

By EDMOND PERRIER, Hon, Director of the Natural History 
Museum of France, 

With 4. maps, 15s. net. 

It goes back to the birth of the world and the transformations of land and 
water, and takes us through the growth of life on the planet, the primitive 
animal forms, the peopling of the seas, and the forms of life in the primary, 
secondary, and tertiary periods, to the growth of the human form. Thus, start- 
ing from the origin of matter, it leads us in easy stages to homo sapiens himself.’’ 

Daily News. 

A remarkable Yolum&I^'-^Torkshire Post, 

PREHISTORIC MAN ; A General Outline of Prehistory 

By JACQUES DE MORGAN, late Director of Antiquities in Egypt. 

With 190 illustrations and maps, 12s. 6d. net. 

A notable and eminently readable study in the early history of civilization, 
and one well worth its place in the great series now being issued by the publishers. 
It bears on every page the impress of the personality of its author, who strives 
to give the reader a clear, composite picture of early civilization, taking one topic 
after another.” — Nation. 

“ A masterly summary of our present knowledge at a low price. As a full 
survey the book has no rival, and its value is enhanced by the lavish illustrations.” 

New Leader. 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

By W. H. R. RIVERS, LL.D., F.R.S. Preface by Professor G. 

Elliott Smith. 

los. 6d. net. 

Social Organization is the first volume of the series of historical works on the 
, whole range of human activity. May the present book be of good augury for the 
rest 1 To maintain so high a standard of originality and thoroughness will be 
no easy task.” — ^Jane Harrison, in 

‘‘ The book is a great contribution to the sum of human knowledge in the 
region of pure sociologjl^'— Daily News. 
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THE THRESHOLD: OF THE PACIFIC: an Ac cotmt of 
the Social Organization^ Magic ^ and Religion of the People 
of San Cristoval in the Solomon Islands 

By C. E. FOX, Litt.D. Preface ^3; Professor G. Elliot Smith. 
With 14 plates and 40 text illustrations, i8s. net. 

A masterpiece. One of the very best contributions to ethnology we possess. 
It has, besides its intrinsic value as a masterly record of savage life, also an in- 
direct one ; it is a remarkable testimony to the indispensable need of scientific 
method for the observer. His account of magical ritual and spells will become 
a classical source for students. The account of the life-history of the individual 
is depicted with a clearness and fulness unrivalled in ethnographic literature 
. . . ” Tmes Literary ^ufflement, 

LANGUAGE : a Linguistic Introduction to History 
By J. VENDRYES, Professor in the University of Parts. 

i 6 s. net. 

A book remarkable for its erudition and equally remarkable for originality 
and independence of thought.’^ — Sutiday Times. 

“As an introduction to philology this volume is a splendid piece of haute 
vulgarisation^ for which anyone who at all loves words or who is at all curious 
about language, must be grateful. It covers nearly all the ground from every 
useful angle. A wide, level-headed, and erudite ation. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY 

By LUCIEN FEBVRE, Professor in the University of Strasburg. 
With 7 maps, i6s. net. 

A masterpiece of criticism, as witty as it is well-informed, and teeming with 
nice observations and delicate turns of argument and phrase.’’ 

Times Literary Supplement. 

“A broad, clear-headed introduction to the fascinating study of human 
geography. It is much more than a text-book for the student : it is a work 
that anyone with no knowledge of geography can read with avidity, for it is the 
greatest of pleasures to watch the clear logical thought of the writer rapidly 
treating with masterly power these great and important topics.” — 'Nation. 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 
CHRISTIANITY : from T ertullian to Boethius 
By PIERRE DE LABRIOLLE, Professor of Literature at the 
University of Poitiers. Foreword by Cardinal Gasquet. 

25s. net. 

“ A masterly volume. A scholar of the finest accomplishment, an enthusiast 
for his subject, and himself an artist in letters, he has produced a book compre- 
hensive and authoritative, and also a joy to read from the first page to the last.” 

Universe. 

“ This interesting and valuable book.”— W. L. Courtney, in Daily Telegraph. 
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LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ; , ' 

With 8 plates, 2IS. net. 

Mrs . George, her cumulative method, imparts a shuddering impression 
of the brutalised life led hy the masses under the first two Georges. Her work 
is full of eloquent detail. All who like to get at close quarters with history will 
feel immensely debtors to her industrious research and faculty of clear statement. 
And she will have the satisfaction of restoring faith to many minds in the reality 
of progress.’^ — Observer. 

‘^ One of the best pieces of research in social and economic history which 
have appeared for many years.”— 

An admirable study.' —J. L. Hammond, in fhe New Statesman, 

A THOUSAND YEARS OF THE TARTARS 

By E. H. PARKER, Professor of Chinese in the Victoria University 
of Manchester. 

With 5 illustrations and maps, I2s. 6d. net. 

Professor Parker takes us back to a period roughly contemporaneous with 
that of the foundation of the Roman empire, and shows their history to be, like 
that of the Northern barbarians and Rome, a constant struggle with China. 
With an unfamiliar subject the book is not an easy one to read, but the author 
has done all that was possible to enliven his subject and has certainly succeeded 
in giving us a most valuable tcxt’-hook.’^— Saturday Review. 

CHINA AND EUROPE : their Intellectual and Artistic 
Relations in the Eighteenth Century 

By ADOLPH REICHWEIN. 

With 24 plates, 1 2s. 6d. net. 

“ Among the volumes of the monumental History of Civilization, this study 
of the influence of Chinese art and thought on the European art and thought 
of the eighteenth century will find not the least popular and distinguished place. 
The chapter headed ‘ Rococo ’ will be of especial interest to connoisseurs. . . 

The illustrations are numerous and beautiful-”— 

THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 

% V, GORDON CHILDE, B.Litt. 

With 198 illustrations and 4 maps, i6s. net. 

‘‘Higher praise of Mr. CMIde’s book, which forms a volume of the monu- 
mental History of Civilization could scarcely be given than to say that it is in all 
respects worthy of the volumes which preceded it.” — Sunday T imes. 
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He has done a very great service to learning, and given a clear and reliable 
outline of the earliest civilization of Europe. His book ^ fills a gap ’ indeed.” 
— Nation. 

A very fine piece of tvork .” — Manchester Guardian. 

‘‘A work of supreme importance . . . places the writer in the very 

front rank of European archteologists ,” — Glasgow Herald. 



MESOPOTAMIA : the Babylonian and Assyrian Civili- 
zation 

By L. DELAPORTE5 Professor in the Catholic Institute of Paris. 

With 60 illustrations and maps, i6s. net. 

The first general survey of Assyrian and Babylonian life and history to 
embody the results of post-war researches. Thus Babylonian is presented for 
the first time with its true historical background. Through the Jews the 
Babylonians have profoundly influenced Christendom ; the Code of Hammurabi 
was the basis of Mosaic legislation, the Flood and other stories from Genesis 
originated in Babylonia, and the commercial law of the third millenium antici- 
pates modern practice. 


THE AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 

By G. GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History in the University of Paris. 

With 95 illustrations and maps, i6s. net. 

The ancient and elaborate Aegean civilization first revealed by Schliemann 
and more fully disclosed by the excavations of Sir Arthur Evans in Crete dating 
from 1900, is described in a style of amazing richness, informed throughout by 
sound scholarship. This people, who lived so long in luxury and peace, who 
cultivated the arts with such a developed aesthetic sense, who finally passed so 
much of their heritage to ancient Greece, play an important part in history, 
while their civilization provides numerous striking similarities with modern 
religion, fashion, sport — ^in fact, with modern life in general. 


THE PEOPLES OF ASIA 

By L. H. DUDLEY BUXTON, M.A., F.S.A., Lecturer in Physical 

Anthropology in the University of Oxford. 

With 8 plates, 1 2s. 6d. net. 

A comprehensive account of the people of Asia, which welds together the 
numerous scattered researches and shows the most conspicuous gaps^in our 
knowledge. Special attention has been directed throughout to the® biological 
as opposed to the cultural aspect. In addition to chapters dealing with the 
bigger racial problems, special sections are devoted to the study of different 
regions, Western Asia, India, Japan, China, and Indonesia. 
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The folkwing publications are nearing publication. They are arranged 
roughly in the order in which they will appear. Their place in the scheme 
of the whole series may be discovered from the list : 

Rx4CE AND HISTORY : an Ethnological Introduction to. ^ 
History 

..\.By E. PITTARD, Professor of Anthropology in the University of 
Geneva, 

With9illustrationsandmapS5about21s.net. 

This volume is intended to serve as a companion to Febvre’s Geographical 
Introduction to History^ which estimated the value of “environment ” as a factor 
in history. The present volume considers the “ racial ” factor, the anthro- 
pological reality which depends on somatic characters, build, height, colour of 
hair and eyes, craniologi cal and facial form, etc. This the author carefully 
distinguishes from such artificial entities as peoples, nations, civilizations, or 
language groups. 

THE MIGRATION OF SYMBOLS, and their Relations to 
Beliefs and Customs 

By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, author of “ Ancient Man in 
Britain 

Illustrated, about 12s. 6d. net. 

The author deals comprehensively with the Swastika Symbol, the Spiral 
Symbol, Ear Symbols, and Tree Symbols. His book begins by showing the 
connexion of certain symbols with the Sun and the Nile, considers the “ Doctrine 
of Cardinal Points then its relation to the Doctrine of Mummification. 
Next an explanation is given of the problems of animals, etc., placed in heraldic 
opposition, and we are led to the Flying Disc symbol of Egypt. The work will 
throw much light on the theory of the diifusion of culture from Egypt. 

LIFE AND WORK IN MODERN EUROPE, Fifteenth to 
Eighteenth Century 

By G, RENARD, Professor at the College of Frafice^ and G. 
WENTERSSE, Professor at the Lycee Carnot, Introdiiction by Dr. 
Eileen Power. 

With 29 illustrations, about i6s. net. 

“ It is to fill a notable gap in the books available for English readers that 
this book has been translated. Beginning vAth the great revolutions which 
were changing the face of society in the sixteenth century, it ends with the 
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beginning in England and France of tlie great revolutions in tbe nineteenth* 
The authors deal in turn with the great economic powers of the period. They 
trace the chief characteristics of labour and social life frono. 1500 to 1800, the 
gradual disappearance of medieval survivals, the development of a national 
economy, the evolution of new economic classes, and the increasing interference 
of government in economic life.’’— From the 

TRAVEL AND TRAVELLERS IN THE MIDDLE AGES : 

a series of Essays 

Edited by Professor A. P. NEWTON. 

With 8 illustrations, about 1 2s, 6d. net. 

A contribution to the history of travel which throws much light on medieval 
life. The contributions include : The Conception of the World in the Middle 
Ages, by Prof. A, P. Newton ; the Decay of Geographical Knowledge (500-500 
A.D.), by M. C. W. Laistner ; Christian Pilgrimages (500-800 A.D.), by Prof. 
Claude Jenkins ; the Viking Age, by Prof. Alan Mawer ; Arab Travellers and 
Merchants (1000-1500 A.D.), by Prof. Sir T. W, Arnold; Land Routes to 
Cathay, by Eileen Power, D.Lit. ; Communication in Eastern Europe (800-1200 
A.D.), by Baron A. F., Meyendorlf ; Travellers’ Tales, by Prof. A. P. Newton ; 
Prester John, by Prof. Sir E.. Denison Ross; Ocean Routes to the Indies, by 
Prof. Edgar Prestage ; etc. 

. THE ARYANS 

By V. GORDON CHILDE. 

Illustrated, about 12s. 6d. net. 

The startling discoveries of the Ancient East and the great progress made in 
the study of the prehistoric civilizations of Europe (and especially of Greece) 
seem to make the moment propitious for a fresh survey of the fascinating question 
as to the origin and diffusion of those languages to which we, in common with 
the Ancient Greeks, Romans, and Hindus, are heirs. In fact, no full discussion of 
the Aryan question has appeared in English for the last twenty-five years. 

ANCIENT GREECE AT WORK : Economic History of 

Greece from the Homeric Period to the Roman Conquest 
By G. GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History in the University of Paris, 
With 49 illustrations, about i6s. net. 

A comprehensive account of life and labour in ancient Greece, considered by 
periods, the Homeric, the Archaic, the Athenian, and the Hellenistic. The 
whole economy of ancient Greek life comes under consideration, and the 
author deals in a scholarly and vivid fashion with such subjects as the Family, 
Slaves and Craftsmen, Agriculture and Industry, Piracy and Trade, Money, 
the Classes, Colonization, Socialism and Citizenship, Wages, including a special 
chapter on Sparta. 


THE CI¥ILIZATION OF ' THE SOUTH .AMERICAN 
INDIANS, with special reference to their Magic and 
Religion 

' %;RAFAEL'KARSTEN. ' 

About i6s. net. 

Based on close personal contact witb the natives of South America for five 
jears, the book gives a detailed account of their life, in which, of course, magic 
and religion play a dominant part. Chapters are devoted to Ceremonial Body- 
Painting ; Customs relating to Hair, Nails, Head, and Skin ; Feather and other 
Ornaments ; Mutilation ; Psychology of Ornamental Art ; Animal and Plant 
Spirits ; Spirits of Inanimate Objects ; Ideas of Generation and Conception ; 
the Male Child-bed ; Magical Sacrifice ; Taboo and Mana ; etc. 

FROM TRIBE TO EMPIRE : Social Organization among the 
Primitive Peoples in the Ancient East 

By A. MORET, Director of the Musee Guimet, and G. DAVY, 
Professor of the University of Dijon, 

With 47 illustrations and maps, about i6s. net, 

A study of political organization in the Near East, showing how the claims of 
social life encroached on the freedom of the individual, so that by degrees 
totemic groupings gave way to tribes, kingdoms and empires. This view is 
carefully exemplified in the history of ancient Egypt, Babylonia, and the Near 
East, whose organization is compared and contrasted with that of primitive 
Australian Bushmen and North American Indians. 

THE FORMATION OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 

By A. JARDE, Professor of History at the Lycee LakanaL 
With 7 maps, about i6s. net. 

Based on the latest findings of archaeology, geography, anthropology, and 
philology, this volume gives a clear outline of the nature of the Greek spirit and 
the influences which led to its formation. Attention is paid to political and 
social life, colonial expansion, and intellectual and moral character, in order to 
show the unity of the Greek spirit in its disunion. 

THE HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT AND 
DEMONOLOGY 

By MONTAGUE SUMMERS,' editor of Co 7 igreve, Wycherley, 
Otway, etc. 

With 8 full-page illustrations, about 15s. net. 

The author includes in his definition of Witchcraft, sorcery, black magic, 
necromancy, divination, satanism, and every kind of malign occult art. He 



shows how important a part Witchcraft has plaped among not a few of the most 
powerful and cultured peoples of the human family^ tracing its history from the 
earliest times. A copious Bibliography will be included 


THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE, from the time of the 
Pharaohs to the end of the Eighteenth Century 

By Q. G. CUMSTON, M.D., Lecturer on the History of Medicine 
and Medical Philosophy in the University of Geneva. With a chapter 
on the Study of the History of Medicine^ by F. G. CROOKSHANE, 
M.D., F.R.C.P, 

About 15s. net. 

This book has been written for the general reader and, as an introduction to the 
history of his chosen profession, for the student of medicine. It contains an 
account of the chief medical schools, theories, ^nd discoveries, and will contain 
much material not to be found in other works. Wliile ail unnecessary details 
have been excluded, the book gives a clear and comprehensive history of the 
evolution of the healing art, ^ 


Other early volumes^ of which details will be announced later ^ include : 

ART IN GREECE 

By A. DE RIDDER, Director of the Louvre Museum. 

GREEK THOUGHT, a^id the Origins of the Scientific Spirit 
By L. ROBIN, Professor in the University of Paris. 

MACEDONIAN IMPERIALISM, and the Hellenization of 
the East 

P. JOUGUET, Professor in the University of Paris. 

PRIMITIVE ITALY, and the Beginnings of Roman 
Imperialism 

By LEON HOMO, Professor in the University of Lyons. 

ANCIENT ROME AT WORK : an Economic History of 
Rome 

By PAUL LOUIS, 


THE ROMAN SPIRIT 

By h. G’SSMWK^ Professor in the University of Strasburg. 

ROMAN LAW 

By J. DECLAREUIL, Professor in the University of Toulouse. 

THE LIFE OF BUDDHA, in Legend and History 

By E. H. THOMAS, 'QIats., Assistant-Librarian in the University 
Library, Cambridge. 

ANCIENT PERSIA, and Iranian Civilization 

% PROFESSOR CLEMENT HUART. 

LIFE AND WORK IN EUROPE, the Fifth to Fifteenth 
Centuries 

By P. BOISSONNADE, Pro/wor in the University of Poitiers. 



